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Move  on  Petah  Tikva  Shabbat  row . 

Peres,  Shapira  set 


By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Reporter 
TEL  AVrV.  — Agudat  Yisrael 
■Knesset  faction  head  Avraham 
Shapira  will  confer,  today  with 
Labour  Party  chairman  Shimon 
.Peres  in  an  “effort  to  find  a way  out 
'of  the  Shabbat  crisis  in  Petah  Tikva. 
4 Aguda  sources  yesterday  played 
’down  the  threats  made  by  the 
-party's  Knesset  members  on  Satur- 
day night  that  they  would' walk  out 
of  the  coalition  if  charges  against 
Petah  Tikva's  Chief  Rabbi  Baruch 
Shimon  Salomon  are  not  dropped. 

. The  feeling  in  the  Labour  Party  is 
that  there  is  no  serious  threat  to  the 
coalition,  at  least  not  now,  but  that 
Labour sLands  to  lose  more  than  the 
Likud  if  the  deadlock  is  not  broken 
soon. 

..  • For. several  weeks.  Orthodox  and. 
secular  residents  of  Petah  Tikva 
have  been  at  odds  over  Shabbat 
openings  . of  cinemas  and  cafes, 
authorized  by  the  Labour-run  city 


council.  Salomon  was  arrested  after 
■he  and  his  followers  allegedly 
damaged  a Petah  Tikva  cafe  Satur- 
day morning.  (See  Page  2) 

The  intitiative  for  the  Shapira- 
Peres  meeting  came  from  Labour 
MK  Rabbi  Menahem-  Hacohen, 
who  warned  against  a “conflagra- 
tion of  passions,  which  could  sweep 
through  the -country  and  touch  off  a 
culture War  between  observant  and 
non-observarft  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation.” 

Hacohen  explained  that  Peres 
and  the  Labour  Party  are  the 
“naLurai  mediators  because  Petah 
Tikva’s  mayor  Dov  Tabori  is  a 
Labour  man." 

Tabori  will  also  take  part  in  the 
talks,  as  will  .Religious  Affairs 
Ministry  Director-General  Moshe 
Salomon,  brother  of  Petah  Tikva's 
chief  rabbi. 

Neither  Aguda  nor  Labour 
sources  ascribe  any  wider  political 
significance  to  the  lalks  between  the 
{ Continued  on  Page  6) 


i Mubarak:  Israeli  policies 
violate  Camp  David  accords 


WASHINGTON  (JTA).  — Egyp- 
tian President  Hosni  Mubarak 
yesterday  charged  that  Israel  has 
violated  the  Camp  David  agree- 
ments. He  listed  as  breaches  the  an- 
nexation of  East  Jerusalem  and  the 
j Golan  Heights  and  the  freeze  of 
1 autonomy  talks  unless  some  of  them 
are  held  in  Jerusalem. 

Interviewed  from  Cairo  on  CBS- 
TV,  .Mubarak  said  that  former 
premier  .Menachem  Begin  and  the 
late  president.  Anwar  Sadat  had 
agreed  the  talks  would  not  be  held 
in  Jerusalem. 

Mubarak  said  it  would  be  a grave 
mistake' if  the  U.S.  links  aid  to 
Egypt  with  the  "return  of  the  Egyp- 
tian ambassador  to  IsraeL.  as  some 
in  Congress  are  urging.  Instead,  he 
said  the-  ILS.-  should-  “ipersuade" 
Israel  to  take  the  necessary  steps.” 

When  he  urged  the  U.S.  to 
. negotiate  with  the  Palestine  Libera^ 
it  ion  Organization  at  the  end  of  his 
■’recent  meeting  with  President 
Ronald  Reagan  in-  Washington, 
Mubarak  continued,  he  was  not  say- 


ing anything  he  had  not  said  public- 
ly in  Cairo.  He  maintained  that  for 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  to  enter 
negotiations  with  Israel,  he  needs 
the  support  of  both  the  U.S.  and 

Egypt-  . 

He  said  he.  met  with  PLO  chief 
Yasser  Arafat  tp  help  Hussein  form 
a delegation  which  would  include 
PLO  representatives,  “to  put  him 
on  the  beginning  of  the  road  to 
negotiations  with  Israel." 

. Mubarak  denied  that  he  might 
cancel  Egypt's  peace  treaty  with 
Israel  as  a means  of  regaining 
membership  in  the  Arab  League. 
“If  this  is  the  way  to  join  the  Arab 
League,  to  cancel  our  agreement,  I 
tell  you  frankly  we  do  not  want  to 
Join,' ' be  said.  ; . 

While  calling  President  Hafez  As- 
sad of  Syria  a good  man,  Mubarak 
rejected  the  suggestion  that  Assad 
can  force  Egypt  to  abrogate  its 
peace  treaty  with  Israel  as  Syria 
forced  Lebanon  to  break  its  May 
(Coutimed  on  Page  2,  CoL  6) 


Third  PWD  man  dies  after 
January  ambush  in  Lebanon 


•By  MENAHEM  HOROWITZ 
-^jniisakiii  Post  Reporter  and  Itim 

■METULLA.  — Public  Works 
Department  engineer  Willy 
; Dick  man,  59,  of  Upper  Nazareth, 
died  on  Saturday  at  Haifa's  Ram- 
bam. Hospital  of  wounds  suffered  in 
an  attack  in  Lebanon  six  weeks  ago, 
which  already  cost  the  lives  of  two 
Other  civilians  working  for  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces  across  the 
northern  border. 

One.  Aharon  Ovadia,  48,  of 
Salad,  was  killed  outright  in  the 
January  26  rocket-propelled 
. grenade  ambush  near  Nabatiya  on  a 
! PWD  crew,  which  had  completed 
‘^its  day's  work  and  was  on  the  way 
vtiome.  Three  weeks  ago.  another  of 
the  wounded,  Shimon  Shoshan,  42, 
ol  Tiberias  died  in  hospital. 

He  will  be  buried  today  at  2 p.m. 
ar  the  Kfar  Samir  Cemetery  in 
Haifa. 


Last  Thursday,  David 
Baghdadi,  50,  of  Herzliya,  a private 
contractor  employed  by  the  IDF, 
was  killed  in  another  attack  in 
Lebanon.  A large  craiwd  of 
mourners  yesterday  attended  his 
funeral  in  Herzliya. 

The  government  was  represented 
by  Deputy  Minister  Moshe  Katsav, 
who  said  that  everyone  wants  to 
leave  Lebanon,  but  this  must  wait 
until  peace  is  assured  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Galilee  and  the  North. 

Following  the  attack  six  weeks 
ago,  PWD  employees  refused  to 
work  in  Lebanon  until  the  Defence 
Ministry  granted  them  military 
status  regarding  indemnity  for  in- 
jury or  loss  of  life  there. 

A week  ago.  the  ministry  official- 
ly afforded  Ovadia  such  status,  en- 
titling his  family  to  increased  pen- 
sion and  other  rights. 


\\: 


Blast  destroys  fuel  tanks 
at  S.  African  petrol  depot 

Fire  crews  from  half  a dozen  towns 
fought  the  flames  for  several  hours 
before  they  brought  the  fire  under 
control. 

Meanwhile,  jailed  black  national- 
ist leader  Nelson  Mandela  has  re- 
jected an  offer1  of  freedom  which  was 
conditional  on  him  living  in  one  of 
South  Africa's  black  tribal  home- 
lands, his  lawyer  said  yesterday. 

Mandela,  head  of  the  ANC,  has 
served'  nearly  20  years  of  a life  sent- 
ence'irijposed  for  sabotage  and  plot- 
ting violent  revolution.  He  conveyed 
his  rejection  through  his  wife  Winnie 
who  visited  him  in  a Cape  Town  jail 
last  week,  lawyer  Ismail  Ayob  said. 
(AP.  Reuter) 


JRMELO,  South  Africa.  - An  ex- 
plosion thought  to  be  the  work  of 
saboteurs  caused  a raging  fire  that 
destroyed  five  of  15  fuel  tanks  at  a 
petrol  depot  in  eastern  South  Africa 
early  yesterday,  police  said.  No  one 
was  injured. 

.Lt.  J.L.  Barnard  at  police  head- 
qnartemn  Pretoria  said  the  cause  of 
the  blast,  about  200  kilometres  east 
of  Johannesburg,  was  being  investi- 
gated, but  “we  do  suspect  sabot-. 

age-’*. 

Guerrillas  of  the  outlawed  African 
National  Congress  (ANC)  have 
‘^tacked  petrol  depots  and  govern- 
ment installations  in  the  past  in  their 
campaign  to  overthrow  the  wbite- 
njinority  government. 


*- W.-.-  v-' 
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On  the  eve  of  the  Lebanese  reconciliation  talks  in  Lausanne,  a Druse 
fighter  sits  in  Beirut  yesterday  with  his  weapon  at  rest.  ( DPI  telephoto  > 

With  reconciliation  meet  due  to  start  today 

Rival  Lebanese  leaders 
hold  last-minute  talks 


GENEVA.  — Christian  and 
Moslem  politicians  yesterday  held 
last-minute  consultations  24  hours 
before  the  inauguration  of 
Lebanon's  National  Reconciliation 
Conference  due  to  open  in  Laus- 
anne later  today. 

Government  officials  said  the  in- 
auguration of  the  conference, 
originally  planned  for  10  a.m., 
would  be  delayed  several  hours  but 
would  not  give  a new  timing. 

The  officials  said  President  Amin 
Jemayel  requested  the  rescheduling 
after  Syria  announced  its  observer 
at . the  talks,  outgoing  Foreign 
Minister  Abdui-Halim  Khaddam, 
would  not  arrive  in  Lausanne  before 
the  afternoon  for  personal  reasons. 

Jemayel  arrived  in  Lausanne 
yesterday. 


The  clashes  were  heaviest  in  the 
area  of  the  “green  line,"  dividing 
Christian  East  and  the  mainly 
Moslem  West  Beirut. 

Security  sources  said  the  combat- 
ants. Moslem  militia  groups  on  the 
West,  the  Lebanese  Army  and  right- 
wing  Christian  forces  on  the  East, 
were  using  light  to  medium 
weapons. 

Details  of  working  papers  for  the 
Lausanne  conference  are  secret  but 
political  and  other  sources  portray 
the  starting  positions  of  Moslem 
and  Christian  factions  and  the 
government  as  follows: 

The  Druse  and  Shi'ite  Moslems, 
backed  by  Syria,  have  scored 
decisive  victories  over  the  Lebanese 
Army  recently  and  now  want: 

( Continued  oo  Page  2.  Col.  1) 


NEWS  ANALYSIS/David  Bernstein 

Syrian  demands  will  loom 
over  Lebanese  negotiators 


The  leaders  of  Lebanon’s  various 
factions  are  arriving  at  the  National 
Reconciliation  Conference  due  to 
open  in  Switzerland  today  armed 
with  maximalist  positions  — a time- 
honoured  opening  to  any  con- 
ference whose  only  hope  of  success 
lies  in  the  readiness  of  all  parties  to 
compromise. 

Lest  any  party  to  the  current  con- 
ference delude  himself  that  this 
time  it  will  be  different,  the  chief 
architect  of  the  whole  notion  of 
Lebanese  reconciliation  will  be 
there  to  remind  them  — Syria. 

Damascus  has  already  cut  the 
Maronites  down  to  size  and  in  the 
process  achieved  its  prime  object  of. 
securing  Lebanon's  future  as  a 
Syrian-dominated,  unequivocabiy 
Arab-oriented  country  — sym- 
bolized in  the  scrapping  of  the  May 
17  accord  with  Israel  two  weeks 
ago. 

Its  main  concern  now  wBI  be  to 
make  certain  that  no  one  side 
emerges  from  the  reconciliation 
process  so  dominant  that  it  can  dis- 
pense with  Syria  as  Lhe  sole  guaran- 


tor of  Lebanon’s  political  stability. 

Thus,  although  Syria's  proteges, 
Druse  leader  WaJid  Jumblatt  and 
Shi'ite  leader  Nabih  Berri,  arrive  in 
Lausanne  militarily  triumphant,  and 
President  Amin  Jemayel  and  his  fel- 
low Christians  arrive  militarily 
humiliated,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  Damascus  will  allow  this  dis- 
crepancy to  be  translated  into 
political  terms. 

Syria  has  consistently 
demonstrated  that  it  is  wholly  op- 
posed to  any  ultimate  victor  in 
Lebanon.  In  the  1975-76  Lebanese 
Civil  War,  it  intervened  on  the  side 
of  the  Christians  when  it  appeared 
the  country’s  PLO-Moslem  alliance 
might  overthrow  the  existing 
balance  and  establish  their 
hegemony  — only  to  switch  sides 
when  the  tide  appeared  to  be 
shifting  in  favour  of  clear-cut  Chris- 
tian ascendance. 

Likewise' during  the  five  or  six 
months  since  Israel  left  the  Shouf 
last  September,  Syria  was  prepared 
to  let  its  Druse  and  Shi'ite  allies 

(Continued  oo  Page  6) 


Soviet  official  gives  Assad 
a message  from  Moscow 


DAMASCLlS  (AP).  — Soviet  First 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Geidar 
Aliyev  met  with  Syrian  President 
Hafez  Assad  yesterday  and  handed 
him  a message  from  the  Soviet 
leadership,  an  authoritative  Syrian 
source  said. 

The  source  said  after  the  meeting 
that  the  talks  focused  on  the 
cooperation  between  the  two 
countries  “in  various  fields,"  inter- 
national affairs,  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  and  issues  of  common 
interest. 

Contents  of  the  message  were  not 
disclosed. 

The  source  said  Assad  would 
meet  with  Aliyev  today  to  continue 
the  lalks. 

Assad's  meeting  with  Aliyev  and 
the  accompanying  Soviet  delega- 
tion was  in  the  presence  of  Syrian 
Foreign  Minister  Abdui-Halim 
Khaddam  and  Soviet  Ambassador 
Vladimir  Youkhnine. 

Earlier  yesterday,  Khaddam  met 
with  Alivev  and  the  Soviet  delega- 


tion for  the  second  time  since 
Aliyev  arrived  in  Damascus  on 
Saturday. 

Aliyev  was  qyoted  by  the  English- 
language  daily  Syrian  Times  yester- 
day as  saying  in  a toast  at  a 
luncheon  offered  by  Khaddam  in 
his  honour  Saturday  evening  that 
his  visit  to  Syria,  the  Soviet  Union's 
closest  ally  in  the  Middle  East,  was 
a “continuation  of  consultations  on 
urgent  matters  of  common  in- 
terest." 

Aliyev  was  quoted  as  expressing 
“solidarity  with  and  support  for, 
Syria  and  its  people."  “...In  its  out- 
standing role  in  defending  Arab 
revolutionary  forces,  Syria  has 
become  the  U.S.  first  enemy  against 
which  the  U.S.  military  fleets  are 
directed."  Aliyev  was  quoted  as  tell- 
ing Khaddam. 

Aliyev  and  the  accompanying 
delegation  are  expected  to  leave  the 
Syrian  capital  today,  winding  up  a 
three-day  visit  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Syrian  government. 


Libyan  envoys  warned  as  Manchester  bombs  hurt  three 


Manchester  (ap>.  — Bombs 
exploded  under  a Libyan  exile’s  car 
and  outside  a Libyan  family’s  apart- 
nient  here,  injuring  three  people,  as 
terrorists  targeted  Libyans  in  Bri- 
tftn  Tor  a second  straight  day. 
,;-:On  Saturday,'  five  time  bombs 
jjfrefe  planted  in  London  in  a blitz 
Scotland  Yard,  said  was  apparently 
fanned  at  opponents  of  Libyan 
leader  Col.  Muammar  Gaddafi. 
■Twenty-three  people  were  injured 
when  one  of  the  bombs  exploded  in. 
a night  dub.  • 

After  yesterday's. explosions,  the 
Foreign  Office  summoned  two  Li- 
byan diplomats  and  told  them,  “We 


expect  the  Libyan  authorities  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  per- 
suade Libyan  residents  here  not  to 
commit  criminal  acts,”  a 
.spokesman  said. 

The  night  before.  Foreign 
Secretary  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe 
warned  that  there  must  be  no 
repetition  of  the  1980  assassination 
spree  that  claimed  the  lives  of  1 1 Lib- 
yan exiles  in  Western  Europe, 
three  of  them  in  Britain. 

In  Tripoli,  Libya  yesterday 
denied  any  government  involve- 
ment in  the  weekend  bombings,  and 
cautioned  British  officials  to  stop 
pointing  “accusing  fingers"  at  the 


Arab  nation,  the  official  Libyan 
news  agency  Jana  reported. 

The  first  bomb  exploded  pre- 
dawn vesterday  under  a car  owned 
by  a Libvan  living  in  Manchester’s 
Whalley  Range  district,  heavily 
populated  by  Arabs  and  other  im- 
migrants. a police  spokeswoman 
said. 

The  car,  and  an  auto  adjacent  to 
it,  were  demolished  and  minor 
damage  was  done  to  the  three- 
storey  apartment  house  in  whose 
forecourt  they  were  parked. 
Neighbours  said  several  Libyan 
families  were  among  the  two  dozen 
people  living  in  the  building. 


Police  combing  the  area  for  clues 
found  a second  device  2 Vx  hours 
later  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  on  a 
window  ledge  of  a basement  apart- 
ment. It  went  off  prematnrely  as 
bomb  experts  were  preparing  to 
detonate  it  in  a “controlled  ex- 
plosion.” 

Moments  later,  a Libyan  man,  his 
wife  and  1 0-month-old  child  were 
seen  running  from  the  basement, 
screaming  and  covered  in  blood. 
They  were  rushed  to  the  hospital  in 
a police  car  and  were  treated  for 
cuts  and  bruises  from  flying  glass. 
. Hospital-  officials  said  their  condi- 
tion was  not  serious. 


As  chaos  looms  over  government  hospitals 

Hospital  staff  put  off 
threat  of  total  walkout 


By  D'VORA  BEN  SHAUL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Government  hospital  service 
workers  and  nurses  decided  at 
the  last  minute  late  last  night  to 
postpone  for  24  hours  their 
threat  to  defy  back-to-work 
orders  and  escalate  their  five- 
day-old  strike  which  has  crip- 
pled several  major  hospitals. 

The  postponement  was  accepted 
to  enable  negotiations  to  continue, 
Israel  Radio  reported  at  midnight, 
quoting  Government  Hospital 
Workers  Lfnion  leader  Ronnie 
Shalem.  Talks  between  the  union 
and  the  Health  Ministry  had  of- 
ficially been  broken  off,  when  the 
Treasury  official  responsible  for 
wage  policy  left  last  night's  session. 

Negotiations  are  scheduled  to 
begin  again  this  morning. 

Earlier,  the  workers  were  ordered 
to  call  off  their  strike  when  a tem- 
porary injunction  was  issued  by  the 
Labour  Ministry's  arbitration 
board.  The  Health  Ministry  and 
Civil  Service  Commission,  which 
applied  for  last  night's  temporary 
injuction.  are  expected  to  apply  To 
the  Labour  Court  this  morning  for  a 
permanent  injunction. 

The  workers'  reaction  to  the  tem- 


porary injunction  order  was  not 
known  late  last  night,  but  earlier 
yesterday  they  had  threatened  to  ig- 
nore 4,000  back-to-work  orders  is- 
sued by  the  ministry  last  week. 

The  Histadrut  and  the  Histadrut 
Doctors  and  Nurses  Union  came 
out  against  the  strike  yesterday. 

Meanwhile,  food  in  the  hospitals 
is  scarce,  laundry  is  unwashed, 
floors  are  filthy  and  supplies  of 
sterile  equipment  and  medicine  are 
running  out. 

Only  a skeleton  nursing  staff  is 
working  and  many  bed  ridden 
patients  have  not  been  bathed  since 
last  Wednesday  when  kitchen, 
laundry,  housekeeping  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel,  together 
with  5,000  nurses,  started  an  open- 
ended  strike. 

Although  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
patients  from  the  general  hospitals 
have  been  sent  home,  emergency 
staff  say  they  are  unable  to  cope 
with  those  remaining. 

At  Haifa's  Rambam  Hospital, 
more  than  100  patients  have  been 
discharged.  Deputy  director  Dr. 
Albert  Sattinger  said  that  these 
were  all  the  non-urgent  cases. 

Rambam's  out-patient  clinics, 
like  those  of  most  government 
hospitals,  have  been  closed  all 


Syria  confirms  gov’t  reshuffle 


DAMASCUS  I Reuter).  — Syrian 
President  Hafez  Assad  yesterday 
appointed  three  vice-presidents,  the 
official  Syrian  news  agency  Sana 
reported.  They  are  his  brother 
Rifaat  Assad,  commander  of  the 
presidential  guard.  Foreign 
Minister  Abdel-Halim  Khaddam 
and  the  assistant  regional  secretary 
of  the  ruling  Ba'ath  Party.  Zuheir 
Masharka. 


Assad  also  issued  a decree  re- 
questing the  formation  of  a new 
government  under  Prime  Minister 
Abdet-Rauf  Kasm.  Defence 
Minister  Mustapha  Tlas  will 
reportedly  retain  his  post. 

The  Sana  announcement  con- 
firmed reports  from  diplomatic 
sources  in  Damascus  three  days 
ago. 


week.  Only  urgent  cases  and 
wounded  IDF  personnel  are  being 
admitted. 

Many  of  the  patients  dismissed 
from  Rambam  have  been  waiting 
several  months  for  non-urgenL  sur- 
gery. : 

Dr.  Moshe  Mashiach.  director  of 
government  hospital  services,  said 
that  “it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  first  duty  of  the  ministry  is  to  the 
sick."  He  refused  to  elaborate  but  a 
highly  placed  ministry  source  said 
the  ministry  is  making  plans  to  con- 
tract food  preparation,  laundry  ser- 
vices, cleaning  and  even  steriliza- 
tion of  equipment  to  outside 
sources. 

Union  officials  said  last  night 
there  was  little  hope  of  ending  the 
strike,  since  the  ministry  is  still 
maintaining  its  original  offer  to  pay 
only  one  year  of  the  retroactive  pay- 
increments  due  the  workers  in  order 
to  bring  their  salaries  into  line  with 
salaries  paid  in  the  Hisizdrut’s 
Kupat  Holim  hospitals.  The 
workers  are  asking  for  two  years' 
retroactive  pay. 

Nor  has  there  been  any  change  in 
position  regarding  the  implementa- 
tion of  a 1972  decision  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  study  the  gap 
between  working  conditions  of 
government  employed  nurses  and 
their  colleagues  in  Kupat  Holim 
hospitals,  union  sources  said. 

A leading  labour  attorney  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  that  the  workers 
who  have  received  back-to-work 
orders  are  each  individually  respon- 
sible under  the  law  for  their  actions 
if  they  fail  to  honour  the  order,  even 
though  the  decision  to  do  so  may- 
have  been  collective.  The  maximum 
penally  for  failing  to  comply  with 
such  an  order  is  three  years 
imprisonment. 


By  ASHER  WaLLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Uncertainty  about  Lebanese 
political  developments  and  predic- 
tions that  the  IDF  might  sustain 
more  casualties  than  at  present  if  it 
pulls  back  to  new  lines  in  Lebanon 
have  combined  to  postpone  cabinet 
discussion  of  another  redeploy- 
ment. it  is  understood  in  Jerusalem. 

Virtually  all  ministers  prefer  to 
wait  first  for  developments  at  the 
Lausanne  conference  of  Lebanese 
leaders  opening  today. 

The  feeling  in  Jerusalem  is  that 
too  manv  elements  in  the  situation 


are  unpredictable,  including  the 
power  struggle  in  Damascus  among 
Ba'ath  party  heads,  for  Israel  to 
make  a decisive  change  of  course 
just  yet. 

There  is  slightly  more  optimism  in 
Jerusalem  than  before,  about 
neutralizing  the  Lebanese  Shia 
comnfunity's  hostility  towards 
Israel.  This  flows  partly  from  the 
ongoing  contacts  between  Israeli 
representatives  and  Shia  per- 
sonalities, and  partly  because  of 
signs  of  growing  distrust  of  Syria  by 
Shia  leaders. 

Reports  reaching  Jerusalem  say 


that  of  all  the  Lebanese  com- 
munities, the  Shias  feel  most  uncer- 
tain about  their  future,  since  they 
are  bereft  of  outside  patronage  and 
in  danger  of  being  victimized  by  the 
Alawi  regime  in  Damascus. 

Minister  without  Portfolio  Ariel 
Sharon  met  yesterday  afternoon 
with  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir,  and  gave  him  his  impres- 
sions of  a tour  of  the  lines  in 
southern  Lebanon,  which  he  made 
last  week.  Sources  close  to  Shamir 
said  the  meeting  took  place  in  a 
friendly  atmosphere. 
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SOCIAL  & PERSONAL 


French  Minister  of  Research  and 
Industry  Laurent  Fabius  and  his  en- 
tourage yesterday  .visited  the  Weiz- 
mann  Institute  of  Science,  Rehovot, 
where  they  were  received  by  its 
acting  president.  Prof.  Mordechai 
Avron,  and  also  met  with  other  in- 
stitute scientists. 

A delegation  of  public  and  political 
figures  from  Greece  arrived  yester- 
day to  take  part  in  the  dedication  of 
Hellenic  House  at  the  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem.  The 
delegation  includes  former  Greek 
president  Constantine  Tsatsos  and 
the  secretary-general  of  the  Greek 
Ministry  of  Culture  and  Science, 
Cdnstantine  Alvanos. 


ivfaccabi  TA  win 

Maccabi  Tel  Aviv  are  through  to 
the  final  of  the  National  Basketball 
League  playoffs,  but  Hapoel  Ramat 
Gan  and  Hapoel  Tel  Aviv  will  have 
to  play  a third  match  to  decide  who 
meets  them  in  next  week's  final. 

Maccabi  last  night  dismissed  the 
challenge  of  Hapoel  Haifa  with  a se- 
cond successive  victory.  85-78,  in 
Haifa.  Hapoel  Ramat  Gan  avenged 
the  previous  two-point  defeat  by 
Hapoel  Tel  Aviv  with  a 74-57 
triumph  at  the  Ussishkin  hall.  The 
two  clubs  meet  again  in  the  critical 
match  tomorrow  night  at  Yad 
Eliahu. 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

• The  army  radically  overhauled 
to  end  what  they  see  as  the  Chris- 
tian dominance  of  its  command, 
and  guarantees  that  it  will  not  be 
used  in  internal  conflicts. 

• Powers  of  the  Christian  presi- 
dent reduced.  They  want  the  prime 
minister  elected  by  parliament,  in- 
stead of  chosen  by  the  president, 
and  all  laws  signed  by  both  men. 

• An  end  to  the  system  of  sharing 
out  jobs  in  the  public  service  and 
seats  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  in 
accordance  with  the  relative  size  of 
different  religious  groups. 

• Formation  of  a senate  in  which 
the  main  sects  would  be  represented 
equally,  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
smaller  groups  such  as  the  Druse. 

• Wide  administrative 
decentralization  and  economic  and 
social  reforms.  ■ 

• Israel  to  be  offered  security  as- 
surances  as  an  incentive  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  South 
Lebanon.  Assurances  should  be 
compatible  with  Lebanese 
sovereignty  and  the  government 
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At  start  of  Soviet  Jewry  week 

Shamir  appeals  for  help 
for  Jews  in  USSR 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
appealed  yesterday  to  ail  freedom- 
loving  peoples,  to  raise  their  voices 
on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  wishing  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

In  a special  cabinet  statement  to 
mark  the  opening  of  Israeli  National 
identification  Week  with  Soviet 
Jewry.  Shamir  said  that  “many  Jews 
and  non-Jews  around  the  world  ex- 
pect the  Soviet  rulers  to  change 
their  policy,  to  decide  to  stop  the 
anti-Semitic  war  against  the  Jewish 
people,  and  to  open  wide  the  gates 
of  the  Soviet  Union.” 

Shamir  said  that  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  who  had 
applied  in  vain  to  come  to  Israel 
“walk  as  shadows,  with  neither 
work  nor  livelihood,  without  reason 
to  live,  cut  off  and  miserable.” 

Shamir  is  to  address  a Soviet 
Jewry  solidarity  assembly  tomorrow 
at  8 p.m.  at  the  Jerusalem  Theatre. 


Jewish  Agency  Chairman  A rye 
Dulzin  and  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Council  for  Soviet  Jewry  Avraham 
Harman  will  attend. 

A slide  show  depicting  an  un- 
derground Hebrew  kindgarten  in 
Moscow  — never  shown  in  Israel 
before  — will  be  presented  on 
Wednesday  evening  at  a solidarity 
evening  for  Soviet  Jewry  in 
Rehovot. 

The  event,  organized  by  the 
Rehovot  35's.  will  take  place  in  the 
Wit  Auditorium  of  the  Wcizmann 
Institute  at  8.30  p.m. 

Jewish  activists  from  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  available  to  discuss 
their  experiences  at  a special  exhibi- 
tion on  Soviet  Jewry  at  the  Hebrew 
University  in  the  forum  on  the 
Mount  Scopus  campus. 

The  exhibition  will  lake  place  to- 
day from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Harman  will  speak  at  the  exhibi- 
tion at  10  a.  m.  today. 


By  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  cabinet  yesterday  began  dis- 
cussing how  to  transfer  authority  at 
the  Lebanese  border  checkpoints 
from  military  to  civilian  control. 
Government  officials  said  there  was 
no  particular  political  significance 
in  the  timing  of  the  discussion. 

The  original  decision  to  transfer 
control  of  border  procedures  was 
made  by  the  cabinet  in  November 
1982.  Since  then  there  have  been  no 
cabinet-level  talks  on  the  matter. 

Still  holding  up  the  transfer  are 
such  technical  matters  as  personnel, 
financing  and  administration,  which 
are  to  be  worked  out  by  the  Trans- 
port Ministry.  The  border 


checkpoints  would  be  taken  over  by 
the  Airport  Authority,  which  comes 
under  the  ministry's  aegis. 

Transport  Minister  Haim  Corfu, 
who  in  a Knesset  statement  a few 
months  ago  agreed  to  the  transfer  in 
principle,  saying  only  budget 
problems  stood  in  the  way,  yester- 
day joined  with  Communications 
Minister  Mordechai. Zipori  in  sug- 
gesting that  civilian  control  might 
not  be  as  stringent  as  military  con- 
trol. regarding  possible  terrorist  in- 
filtration. 

The  Jerusalem  Post  has  learned 
that  high  ranking  police  officers 
share  this  concern,  and  also  are 
worried  about  lacking  enough 
money  to  man  the  posts. 


1984  Israel  Festival  to  be 
total  Jerusalem  affair 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Israel  Festival  is  moving  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  capital  will  enjoy 
a month  of  concerts,  dance  and 
other  performing  arts  from  May  19 
to  June  16. 

Organizers  of  the  festival  told 
reporters  yesterday  that  experience 
in  both  Israel  and  abroad  proved 
that  it  is  better  to  hold  an  event  of 
this  size,  in  one  city  rather  than 
spreffinriall  Ouec/the  country.  i 

More  than  1,000  artists  will  take 
part.  There  are  to  be  70  formal 
shows  and  many  street  perfor- 
mances by  artists  from  Israel  and 
abroad.  The  Bond  Street  Theatre 
Coalition  is  to  be  the  festival's  guest 
troupe,  and  will  appear  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  with  mime, 
acrobatics  and  other  events.  The 
troupe  will  also  conduct  workshops 
with  Israeli  performers  in  the 
streets. 

At  yesterday's  press  conference. 
Mayor  Teddy  Kollek.  Avner  Shalev 
of  the  Education  and  Culture 
Ministry,  director  Yishai  Amrami  of 
the  Jerusalem  Theatre,  which  is 


LEBANESE 

should  support  armed  resistance  to 
Israeli  occupation. 

Jemayel’s  government  is  reported 
to  be  offering  reforms  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines; 

• Army  to  be  responsible  for  state 
security,  implying  it  will  not  be  used 
in  internal  conflict. 

• More  power  for  Moslem  prime 
minister.  He  should  be  elected  by- 
parliament  and  laws  should  be 
signed  by  him  as  well  as  president. 

• An  end  to  sectarianism  in  public 
service. 

• Formation  of  a senate. 

■ Some  administrative 
decentralization.  Formation  of  a 
special  council  to  oversee  social  and 
economic  policy. 

• Israel  to  be  given  security 
guarantees  as  part  of  negotiated 
agreement  on  withdrawal  of  its 
troops. 

The  right-wing  Christian  leaders 
at  Lausanne,  Phalangist  party  chief 
Pierre  Jemayel  and  former  presi- 


handling  the  administration  of  the 
festival,  and  artistic  director  A vital 
Moxsinsohn  stressed  that  a central 
aim  of  the  festival  is  to  bring  people 
to  Jerusalem.  Special  tour  packages 
are  being  organized  abroad,  and 
Israelis  from  development  towns 
will  take  part  in  a programme  called 
“a  day  in  Jerusalem.”  which  will  in- 
clude tours  of  the  city  and  atten- 
dance at  a performance. 

Lio-Aino the^asitsal  perfdsosances 
are  an  -appearance  by  La  Scala 
Opera.  Jean-Pierre  Rampal.  the 
Brandis  Quartet,  the  Amadeus  Trio 
{members  of  the  Amadeus  Quartet). 
Victoria  de  Los  Angeles,  the  Sankai 
Juku  dance  theatre,  and  others. 

The  budget  is  only  S 1.250.000  — 
50  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1981. 
Organizers  said  lhe>  have  cut  costs 
by  increasing  the  number  of  fringe 
acts. 

For  the  first  lime  ever,  the  festival 
will  also  include  plastic  arts.  Kollek 
said  that  there  will  be  two  central 
exhibitions  of  sculpture,  at  the. 
Israel  Museum  and  at  the  Jerusalem 
Theatre. 


dent  Camille  Chamoun.  are  likely  to 
resist  political  reforms  and  to  de- 
mand that  priority  be  given  to  ar- 
ranging the  withdrawal  of  Syrian 
forces  rather  than  the  Israelis. 

Militant  Christians  unrepresented 
at  the  talks  have  been  calling  openly 
for  Lebanon  to  be  partitioned  into 
semi-autonomous  cantons,  each 
with  its  own  army. 

Pierre  Jemayel.  father  of  the 
president,  and  Chamoun  have  not 
commented  on  this.  But  newspapers 
speaking  for  them  have  floated  the 
idea  of  what  they  call  decentraliza- 
tion or  security. 

One  or  other  of  the  men.  who  are 
presenting  a joint  working  paper  at 
Lausanne,  have  maintained  the  fol- 
lowing: 

• There  should  be  no  change  in 
the  powers  of  the  president. 

» Rights  of  the  sects  should  be 
respected. 

• No  senate  should  be  formed. 

• Israeli  troops  should  stay  in 
Lebanon  until  Syrian  forces  have 
withdrawn.  (AP,  Reuter) 


Trade  deficit  increased  14%  last  month 


By  AVI  TEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

Israel's  trade  deficit  totalled  $226 
million  last  month,  an  increase  of  14 
per  cent  over  the  S 1 98m.  in  February 
1983. 

Figures  released  yesterday  by  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  showed 
that  the  widening  of  the  trade  gap 
was  due  to  a 7 per  cent  increase  in 
imports  which  offset  a slight  rise  in 
exports. 

But  cumulative  figures  for  the  last 
two  months  still  show  a 17  per  cent 
decrease  in  the  trade  gap.  The  ex- 
cess of  imports  over  exports  in  the 
first  two  months  of  the  year  totalled 


5430m.  os  compared  to  5519m.  in 
the  same  period  last  year. 

February's  trade  figures  reflect  a 
slowing  down  in  the  apparent  trend 
of  improvement  in  the  international 
trade  statistics  of  the  last  months. 
The  Treasury  has  stressed  that 
maintaining  this  improvement  is  the 
main  aim  of  its  current  policies. 

The  improvement  over  the  last 
two  months  was  caused  by  a 10  per 
cent  surge  in  exports  — which  total- 
led SS53m.  over  the  period  — ac- 
companied by  a 1 per  cent  drop  in 
imports  of  goods  — - which 
amounted  to.  51.28  billion  in 
January  and  February. 
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PRAY  FOR  THE  PEACE  OF  JERUSALEM  1984 
Opening  Reception  Monday  Night  7 p.m. 
Monday,  March  12,  1984  — 7.30  p.m. 
Tuesday,  March  13,  1984  — 7,30  p.m. 
Wednesday.  March  14,  1984  — 7.30  p.m. 

Room  500.  Biny«nei  Ha'uma.  Jerusalem 
Pastor:  RUTH  HEFLIN 
Everyone  welcome  — entrance  tree 
Oetails:  Halcyon  House.  13  Ragheb  Nashashibi. 

Sheikh  Jarrah.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-283964 


Detailed  figures  for  exports 
reveal  that  sales  of  industrial  goods 
abroad  increased  by  some  10  per 
cent  to  some  5510m.  in  the  first  2 
months  of  the  year,  while 
agricultural  exports  rose  by  15  per 
cent  to  total  SI 52m.  in  the  same 
period.  Exports  of  diamonds  total- 
led SI9Im„  8 per  cent  more  than  in 
January  and  February  1953. 

The  increase  in  exports  over  the 
two  months  reflects  mostly  the  large 
rise  registered  in  January.  Last 
month,  exports  increased  by  only  3 
per  cent  as  compared  to  their  level 
in  February  1983  and  were  20  per 
cent  less  than  the  exports  for  the 
previous  month. 

Industrial  exports  decreased  by 
some  2 per  cent  in  February,  and 
only  a (2  per  cent  rise  in 
agricultural  exports  kept  the  figures 
for  sales  abroad  on  the  increase. 

Reacting  to  these  figures,  the  In- 
dustry Ministry  declared  yesterday 
that  February's  drop  in  industrial 
exports  was  caused  by  a decrease  in 
military  exports,  while  civilian  sales 
to  abroad  rose. 

The  ministry  added  that  the  rise 
in  civilian  exports  was  the  result  of 
measures  taken  by  the  government 
to  improve  profitability. 


Monday  . March  12, 1984  the  Jerusalem  Post  Page  tt 


Police  continue  probe  into  ;j 
Petah  Tikva  ‘cafe  riot’  t ^ 

B,  MICHAI.YUDELMAN 


Citrus  industry  demonstrators  angrily  display  their  unsold  produce  in 
front  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  Office  yesterday  in  Jerusalem. 


(Isaac  Harari) 


Citrus  growers  frustrated 
as  police  stymie  disruptions 


Cabinet  weighs  demilitarizing 
Lebanon  border  checkpoints 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — Citrus  growers  are 
planning  to  meet  late  this  week  or 
early  next  week  to  decide  on  further 
steps  following  yesterday's  low-key 
protests  in  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv. 

One  leader  of  the  protests  admit- 
ted that  it  failed  to  get  across  to  the 
government  and  (he  public  that  the 
citrus  industry  is  in  dire  need  or  aid. 

The  Tel  Aviv  demonstration, 
which  had  been  preceded  by 
threais  of  traffic  discruption  by 
heavy  trucks,  passed  peacefully  and 
without  any  snarls,  mainly  due  to 
police  preventive  action. 

Police  allowed  only  five  trucks 
full  of  citrus  fruit  to  leave  at  one 
lime  from  their  starting  point,  Jhe 
huge  parking  lot  at  the  fairground  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  city.  Every 
five  minutes,  another  group  was  let 
out. 

A demonstration  in  front  of  the 


Prime  Minister's  Office  in 
Jerusalem  was  also  peaceful  and  end- 
ed in  two  hours,  in  accordance 
.with  a police  permit.., 

Some  1,500  protesters  from 
various  branches  of  the  citrus  in- 
dustry demanded  a better  exchange 
rate  far  the  shekel  to  make  exports 
more  profitable  and  heard  Labour 
MK  Yehezkel  Zakai  berate  the 
government  for  forcing  the  farmers 
to  demonstrate  for  an  honest  living.  - 

M-oshav  movement  secretary 
Amos  Hadar  said  Israel's 
agriculture  as  a whole  is  in  crisis  and 
that  its  well-being  is  necessary  for 
that  of  the  state  as  a whole. 

The  farmers  are  now  waiting  for 
the  results  of  talks  scheduled  this 
week  between  Agriculture  Minister 
Pessah  Grupper  and  Finance 
Minister  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad.  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  recently  ■ 
called  on  them  to  find  a solution  to 
the  citrus  export  difficulties. 


Tami  won’t  liquidate  itself, 
Abuhatzeira  tells  NRP  suitors 


By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — Tami  leader  Aharon 
Abuhatzeira  yesterday  advised  the 
National  Religious  Party  to  stop 
planning  on  any  sort  of  return  by 
himself,  and  others  who  broke  away 
from  the  NRP  in  1981. 

Abuhatzeira  was  speaking  at  a 
session  of  the  Tami  central  commh- 
lee  iit  Ohel  Shem  Auditorium,  tiere!* 
: rfami  has”  bceAfccohrted~by 'the 

said  his  party  “was  established  to  be 
Tami  and  not  to  become  anything 


else.  We  are  not  about  to  liquidate 
ourselves.” 

He  said  that  “some  accused  us  of 
being  a poor  copy  of  the  NRP,  but 
look  at  the  original.  How  can  that 
party  ask  its  so-called  lost  sons  to 
return  home,  when  there  are  no 
parents  there  any  more  and  no 
home.  The  NRP  is  about  to  break 
, pp. and,  disappear*!’,  Jhe,  predicted.. 

^"Referring  to  t tieT^fafi  TlkvaiSatv . 

Dov  Tavon  to  faslc  and  askea  why 
"he  had  to  choose  this  time  to  in- 
flame passions?” 


Army  probes  wounding  of  boy 


By  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  army  was  due  to  lift  the 
curfew  on  Balatla  refugee  camp 
near  Nablus  last  nigth  after  begin- 
ning an  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  wounding 
of  a seven-year-old  boy  during  the 
dispersal  of.  a riot  yesterday. 
Observers  attributed  the  riot  to  ris- 
ing tensions  between  pro-Jordanian 
and  pro-PLO  forces. 

The  riot  at  Balatla  broke  out 
yesterday  morning  when  dozens  of 
people  from  the  camp  began  hurling 
stones  at  passing  cars  and  patrolling 
soldiers.  The  soldiers  used  tear  gas 


and  fired  shots  into  the  air  to  dis- 
perse the  crowd. 

A ricocheting  bullet  apparently 
struck  the  boy  and  he  was  taken  to 
Raffidiyeh  Hospital  in  Nablus 
where  he  was  treated  for  light  in- 
juries. The  army  then  imposed  the 
curfew.  Military  sources . indicated 
last  night  that  the  curfew  would  be 
lifted  by  dawn,  and  said  an  inquiry  is 
underway. 

In  another  incident,  a home- 
made bomb  thrown  at  a parked  car 
in  Gaza  yesterday  morning  caused 
no  damage  or  injuries.  An  investiga- 
tion is  underway. 


Arafat*  ‘All  differences  forgotten’ 


AMMAN  (AP).  — Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  chairman 
Yasser  Arafat  ended  two  days  of 
talks  with  Jordanian  officials  yester- 
day and  announced  that  “all  dif- 
ferences of  the  past  were  forgot- 
ten." 

Arafat  said  joint  teams  would  be 
expedited  to  Arab  and  international 
capitals  to  explain  the  Jordanian- 
Palestinian  position.  But  he  ruled 
out  any  joint  Arab  or  international 
trip  with  King  Hussein. 

Arafat,  accompanied  by  his 
political  adviser  Khaled  Hassan, 
met  yesterday  with  Jordanian  Prime 
Minister  Ahmed  ObeidaL  and 
Foreign  Minister  Taher  Masri. 
Arafat  met  Saturday  evening  with 


Hussein. 

Arafat  was  expected  to  leave  for 
Riyadh  later,  where  he  was  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  King  Fahd  to- 
day. 

Water  price  up 

A subcommittee  of  the  Knesset 
Finance  Committee  yesterday  ap- 
proved a 7 per  cent  increase  in  the 
price  of  water. 

The  subcommittee  rejected  a re- 
quest from  the  .Agriculture  Ministry 
to  hike  the  price  by  40  per  cent  in 
order  to  reduce  the  large  subsidy. 

The  panel,  in  fixing  the  increase 
at  7 per  cent,  calculated  according 
to  the  recent  hike  in  electricity 
prices. 
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Our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
NUR1T  LEVINSON  and  sons 

on  the  tragic  and  untimely  loss  of  our  good  friend  and  colleague 

YA'ACOV  LEVINSON 

Morris  and  Peart  Uebenman. 
Southfield,  Michigan 
Abram  and  Rhode  Madow,  - 
Birmingham.  Michigan 
Alex  and  Lilian  Bluroenberg, 
Southfield,  Michigan 


Nehama  and  Irving  (Asher)  Padwa 
of  Sherman  Oaks,  California  ' 

are  shocked  and  grieved  at  the  terrible  and  unneccessary  tragedy, 
that  has  befallen  our  longstanding  friend  and  trailblazer  • 


YA'ACOV  LEVINSON 


Our  loss  is  a toss  to  the  entire  nation. 
Our  heartfett'condolences  to  the  family. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
PETAH  T1KVA.  — Petah  Tikva 
police  yesterday  continued  their  in- 
vestigation into  allegations  that;  the 
town’s  Chief  Ashkenazi  Rabbi 
Baruch  Shimon  Salomon  and  scores 
of  followers  caused  serious  damage 
to  Cafe  Gan  Eden  on  Saturday 
morning.  Petah  Tikva  Police  Com- 
mander Ya’acov  Baida  , told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  he  intends  to  com- 
plete the  investigation  this  week. 

Refusing  to  divulge  details.  Barite 
said  that 'when  the  investigation  is 
completed,  police  will  decide 
whether  to  press  charges. 

Salomon,  who  was  questioned  by 
the  police  on  Saturday  nighty  was  al- 
leged to  have  trespassed,  and  caused 
damage  in  the  cafe. 

The  cafe  owner  filed  a complaint 


Salomon  and  his  followers  burst 
into  the  cafe,  hit  customers,  spitted 
beer  and  araJc  on  them,  broke  wan?* 
daws  and  tore  doors  from 
frames.  “ *>|iT 

The  cafe  was  open  for  the  secfimjfh 
time  on  Saturday,  following  tfoi 
town  council's  adopting  of  a by-Ia$  ‘ 
authorizing  Mayor  Dov  Tavorifto 
open  entertainment  and  eating  j 
tablishments  on  weekends  and  bdlyj 
days. 

Interior  Minister  Yosef  Burg -has;, 
not  yet  received  the  amendmeat;(o 
the  by-law  adopted  by  the  -Petak, 
Tikva  municipality,  his  spokesman/ 
Yitzhak  Agassi  said.  He  said 
when  Burg  gets  the  by-law  he  wjli^ 
study  it.  Agassi  denied  radio  reports: 
that  Burg  had  decided  not  to  ^ * 
prove  the  by-law. 


Ex-wife  held  in  TA  man’s  car  bombing 


By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — A couple  was  ar- 
rested last  night  on  suspicion  of  in- 
volvement in  the  explosion  of  a 
grenade  . in  a parked  car  belonging 
to  the  woman’s  former  husband. 
There  were  no  injuries. 

At  about  9:30  p.m..  a loud  blast 
shook  Simtal  Meir  near  the  Meir 
Park  in  central  Tel  Aviv,  outside  the 
building  housing  the  penthouse  fiat 
of  Shimshon  Mizrahi  the  owner  of 
Quick  Bar  on  Allenby  Street.  He 


looked  optside  to  see  his  SusttajSL 
flames.  --v 

Police  and  fere  fighters  rushedJtf1 
the  scene,  and  explosives  expefflj 
found  another  boo  by-trap  pc^' 
fragmentation  grenade,  of  ID^' 
manufacture, . in  a Buick  parked 
nearby,  also  belonging  to  Mizrahi 
The- grenade  was  defused.  -> 

Police  began  investigating,  dnf? 
shortly  afterwards,  a man -and 
woman  were  arrested.  It  is  beliewl 
that  the  bombing  was  part  of  a 
pute  between -criminals. 


Tolice,  ministry  ought  to  fight  tax  evasion  ^ 

Police  and  the  Justice  Ministry  Economic  Committee  yesterday.^ 


should  cooperate  with  the  Sharon  said  there  are  hundreds^ 
Treasury’s  tax  division  to  combat  cases  which  have  not  been;  & 
tax  evasion,  tlje  Treasury’s  Director-  amined  and  without  adequate 
General  Emmanuel  Sharon  told  the  cooperation  tax  evasion  will  jgjj 
members  of  the  Ministerial  crease. 


I 


JTem  police  had  cultists 
under  surveillance  last  year  ? 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  and  other  members  of  the  grou^'-- 

Detectives  from  the  Office  of  This  struck  the  Jerusalem  police  air 
Special  Tasks  (Latam)  a year  ago  absurd  since  the  cultists  were,  lividg* 
spent  almost  a week  staking  out  a m an  abandoned  house,  with 
cult  group  in  Jerusalem  whose  three  electricity,  water,  or  a telephone.® 
members  were  recently  arrested  on  The ' police  statement  yesterdpjj. 
suspicion  of  trying  to  attack  the  came  in  thewake  of  a Ma'ariv  stoqi^, 
Temple  Mount  that  an  “order  from  above” 

But  police  sources  said  yesterday  given  to  prevent  an  investigation, 
that  since  the  cultists  efid  not  behave  the  cultists  during  the  past  year.  ;. 
suspiciously  and  neighbours  in  Lifta  “Th  eip  is  no  truth  to  that  storj^ 
did  not  complain  about  them,  the  said  a terse  statement  issued  issf 
stake-out  was  dropped  and  the  in-  night  The  Ma’ariv  report  caused,‘k 
formation 'gathered  was  filed.  furor  in  police  headquarters.  '■> 

: The-;  group  was  jjut  undersuryeir  ■ Qne  source  stated  .that  tfie  TeF 

-la^cc;bjHj,e^aIca».pqik:etaftei?,tbc-.  Aviv';  District’  poHce"  coipmHnrf 
Tel  Aviv  District  police  began  to..  want'al  to  steal  somelimen^tfrGte 
isuspecnhat.-afe  least  one  member- of  thfSoutherWDStRH.’^ 
the  cult  — Shimon  Barda  — may  Jerusalem  police  officers  are  ittlV 
have  been  involved  in  Dan  region  seeking  Shimon  Barda,  who  is 
robberies,  and  they  passed  the  in-  at  large,  It  was  learned  that  Barda,, 
formation  on  to  Jerusalem,  with  who  has  served  time  in  jail  .oijj* 
recommendations  for  action.  several  counts  of  robbery,  was  a stu-[  ’ 

Among  those  recommendations  dent  for  six  weeks  at  the  Or  Samoab’ 
was  a call  for  a phone  tap  oh  Barda  yeshiva.  . 


thf*SoutherffT)fitaa.,ji  n«  . 

Jerusalem  police  officers  are  4ttlV 
seeking  Shimon  Barda,  who  is  stH£, 
at  large.  -It  was  learned  that  Barclay 
who  has  served  time  in  jail  .ori* 
several  counts  of  robbery,  was  a stu=:- 
dent  for  six  weeks  at  the  Or  SamcwQv 
yeshiva.  ..*' 


MUBARAK 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

17,  1983  agreement  with  Israel  a 
week  ago. 

“Whatever  we  decide  we. don’t 
change,”  the  Egyptian  president 
dedaijpd.  “This  agreement  is  con- 
stitutionally approved  in  this 
country,  - 

Mubarak  seemed  evasive  about 
reports  that,  he  had  told  King  Has- 
san  of  M orocco  last  year  that  Camp 
David  s dead.  He  told  his  inter- 
viewers that  Camp  David  is  “the 
only  document  which  is  agreed  up- 
on by  Israel,  the  U.S.  and  an  Arab 
country  since  the  Palestinian 
problem  started.” 

At  the  same  time,  Mubarak  said 
that  he  would  not  send  Egypt’s  am- 
bassador back  to  Israel  until  Israel 
withdraws  completely-  from 
Lebanon  and  begins  some  move- 
ment on  the  Palestinian  issue.  He 
said  he  does  not  want  cold  relations 
with  any  country,  including  Israel; 


and  noted- that  he  has  not  sent  back 
Israel's  ambassador  to  Egypt  ,pr 
closed  the  Israeli  Embassy  in  Gairor, 
In  Cairo,  Foreign  Minister  K_ 
Hassan  Ali  told  visiting  Isra1 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Trade  L. 
deon  Pan  that  “a  flexible  Israel 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  will  en- 
courage other  parties  to  join 
peace  efforts.”  - 

Egypt  wants  Israel  to  abandon'” 
“expansionist  policy  of 
more  Jewish  settlements,”  in  ad-' 
ministered  territory,  the  ministo 
statement  added.  • ; 

Patt  had  earlier  met  Egyl 
Minister  or  Slate  for  Foreign-Aff 
Butros  Ghali  who  stressed  the  n 
to  involye  Jordan  and  the  P< 

mans  in  Middle  East  peace  moveS 
Pan,  who  attended  Satiin 
opening  of  Cairo’s  annual  trhde 
said  Israel  wanted  better 
with  Egypt  . 
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We  announce  with  great  sorrow  the  deathof 

EVA  CTimberg)  KLEINHAUS  b-i 

She  is  deeply  mourned  by  her  children. 

Nathalie  and  Isidore  Friedman  , ," 
Malvina  and  Andre  Lampeli ' , : V. 
Tona  Rosenblum 

Grandchildren  and  gre&t-grandchBd 

Shiva  .in  New  York.  - - . •>■■■ 


We  deeply  mourn  the  untimely  passing  ■ 
of  our  daughter,  wife  and  mother  -*  " v 

HELEN  MACK  (Olstein) 

?28  S'  atfr^r8  T*-  ® AdSr  8et- 5744'  MottfeV- 

please  call  0S2.S519»*  For  exact  *“*» 


i 
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- We  express  our  condolences  to  the  ' 

• . . . w‘fe  and  Children  of  • _ J j ; f; 

Rabbi  Zalman  PlitriicK 

s scholarship  andsairrtfinesS. 

Teachers  and  studefrts  oC;  :. 
Yeshwat  Over  Yorushala>driz 
Academe 


Court:  Mother  can’t 
get  adopted  child  back 


■'Ti 

f.e*  .The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
i against  a- ’young  unmarried  woman 
■^ha.  had  changed  her  -mind  about 
^ allowing  her  deaf  infant  son  to  be 
r^-  adapted,  .and  sought  to  have . him  ‘ 
jj ' taken  from  his  adoptive  parents  and 
returned  to  her. 

■O.'l  "■  . . 

.The  court  thus  accepted  an  ap^ 
n<ji-  peal  from  the  attorney-general,  who, 
had '■asked  it  to  overturn  a 'lower 
court  decision  granting  custody  to 
n^a  thO:haturaJ  mother. - 
\ f*  'The  woman,  a student,  conceived 
‘>.5  the'  child  with  a married  man  and 
4Ki  ‘.decided  while  pregnant  to  place  the  - 
Hc,cKtld  for  adoption.  Soon  after  "her. 
^s-sdn's  birth  she  signed  release 
"m  papers,  and  he  was  adopted  by  a' 
chadless  couple-  ■ 

^ Several  months  later,  however,  . 
[juthe  woman  changed- her  mind.  A . 

. (district  court  acceded  to  her  suit  to 
'?e  her  infant  given  back  to  her, 
Lasing  its  decision  on  the  infant's 
-fright  to  be  raised  by  its  natural 
^.patent  or  parents  and  the  provision 
'ri::inT‘the  adoption  law  allowing  the 
[ndtiijral  mother  to  change  her  mind, 
i-  While  the  Supreme  Court  was. 


studying . the  appeal  from  the 
attorney-general  - to  ; overturn  die 
district  court;  ruling,  if  was  dis- 
covered that-the  infant -had  been 
bom  deaf.  Wt.  emerged  that  the. 
mother  had  contracted  measles  dur- 
ing the  second  month  of  pregnancy. 

. Besides  causing  his  deafness,  there 
is  a possibility  the  measles  may  have 
caused . heart,  and.  braih.. defects. in 
the.  infant. 

The  Supreme  Court  panel,  made 
up  of  court  President  Meir  Shamgar 
and  justices  - Aharon  Barak  and 
Eliezer  Goldberg,  said  that  the 
child's  good  is  the  main  criterion  in 
the . decision.  On  this  basis,  the 
adoptive  parents  are  probably- bet- 
ter 'suited  than  his  mother  to 'raise 
■ the  child  properly  and  care  for  him, 
especially,  in  view,  of  the  difficulties 
he  is  bound  to  encounter  due  to  his 
deafness  and  perhaps  other  dis- 
abilities. •’ 

Barak,  who  wrote  the  main  opi- 
nion, said  a mother  may  change  her 
rriind  and  be  given  her  child  back 
only  if  there  are  exceptional  and 
weighty  reasons.  In  this  case,  such 
-reasons  were  lacking.  (Itim) 
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Israel  television  to  screen 
Spring  Festival  next  month 


tin 


Chief  of  Staff  Rav-Aluf  Moshe  Levy  yesterday  places  a wreath  on  the  memorial  to  Israel 
Defence  Forces  soldiers  whose  graves  are  unknown.  The  ceremony,  held  at  the  Mount  Herzl 
• Military  Cemetery  in  Jerusalem,  takes  place  on  the  Hebrew  calendar  date  of  Adar  7,  the  biblical 
date  of  the  death  of  Moses,  whose  burial  place  is  unknown.  Among  those  attending  were  mem- 
bers of  bereaved  families;  the  president,  prime  minister,  speaker  of  the  Knesset,  ministers,  senior 
IDF  officers,  the  chief  rabbis  and  police  inspector-general.  Hannah  Zerubabel,  whose  son 
- Ovadia  was  killed  while  escorting  a convoy  from  Kfar  Etzion  in  1948,  lit  the  memorial  flame. 

[Rahamim  Israeli) 


Project  Renewal  ‘is  best  project  of  its  kind’ 


Haifa  MKs:  Restore  Rothschild  funds 


/ ' JemaleiB  Post  Reporter 
'NEK  Shevah  Weiss  yesterday 
pledged  that  he  and  other  Haifa 
--■■MKs  would  unite  m their  efforts, 
regardless  of  political  affiliations,  to 
reverse  the  Health-  Ministry's  •deci- 
de; sion  to  stop  funding  the  Rothschild 
•c-r  Hospital's  partially  .completed  west 
•;i-wtog'  project/  The  decision,  if  ap-- 
-ijjjprdved  by  the  Knesset,  would,  en- 
vf finger  the  lives  of  patients  in  Haifa 
ahd'the  North,  he  said: 

— . Weiss  told  reporters  at  a press 
conference  at  the  hospital  that  . 
Haifa  has  become  a deprived  area 

— particularly  for  medical  facilities 

— compared  with  the  rest  of  the 

Qjcountry.  : . 

^ The  problem  was  partly  due,'  he 

: -iaicL  to  the  fact  that  the  city’s  MKs 
n'  jvere  not  represented  on  strategic 


.Knesset  committees,  especially  the 
finance  committee.  _ 

Rothschild  staff,  meanwhile,  are 
continuing  their  industrial  action 
which  has  closed  the  emergency 
ward  to  all  but  '“life  or  death’'  cases 
for  more  than  a week.  Doctors’ 
committee  chairman  Dr. . Yitzhak 
Horowitz  warned  they  will  step  up 
■ their  action  unless  the  ministry  res- 
cinds its  decision. 

In.  the  meantime,  the  contractor 
for  the  new  wing  has  threatened  to 
cut  the  hospital's  electricity  and 
water  supplies  unless  he  is 
-guaranteed  payment  for  equipment 
already  ordered. 

• Dr.  Dov  Golan,  hospital  director, 
warned  that  he  would  be  forced  to 
close  the  hospital  completely  rather 
than  allow  this  to  happen,. 


House  arrest  for  Haifa  prosecutor 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Project  Renewal  is  “the  most  suc- 
cessful urban  rehabilitation 
programme  of  our  time  anywhere  in 
the  world,"  according  to  Professor 
Daniel  Elazar,  president  of  the 
Jerusalem  Centre  for  Public  Affairs, 
who  headed  an  “independent 
study"  of  the  joint  government- 
Jewish  Agency  slum  renewal 
programme. 

Elazar,  a professor  at  Bar-Han 
University,  gave  this  assessment 
yesterday  at  a press  conference  in 
Jerusalem  marking  the  second  part 
of  his  centre’s  study  of  Project 
Renewal.  The  second  part  was  writ- 
ten.by  Dr.  Paul  King,  Orli  Hacohen 
and  Elazar.  . 

The  good  marks  that  Elazar  gave 
Project  Renewal  do  not  mean  that  it- 
is  a complete  success  or  lacks 
problems.  “There  are  places  where 
it  won't  succeed,  but  overall,  it  is 
successful.  However,”  he  main- 


tained. “most  urban  renewal  pro- 
jects around  the  world  have  either 
been  terrible  failures  or  modest  suc- 
cesses because  they  didn't  make 
things  worse.” 

Elazar  said  that  at  no  time  did 
government  or  agency  officials  try 
to  pressure  him  to  give  a favourable 
verdict. 

The  renewal  campaign  was  an- 
nounced  by  then-premier 
Menachem  Begin  at  a fund-raising 
dinner  in  the  Knesset  in  AugusL, 

1 977.  He  described  a grand  vision  of 
rehabilitation  of  urban 
neighbourhoods  “within  five 
years." 

The  great  contribution  of  Project 
Renewal.  Elazar  explained,  was  Lhe 
new  role  of  consultation  and'  in- 
volvement by  both  Diaspora  Jews 
and  by  slum  residents.  In  the  past, 
the  Diaspora  givers  only  donated, 
and  the  residents  were  told  what 
was  good  for  them  by  Israeli 
authorities. 


: rHATFA  {Itim).  — Chief  municipal 
prosecutor  Zussia  Eitan  will  remain 
; under  house  arrest  untiLthe  end  of  . 
; his  trial  for  alleged  bribe-taking  and 

■ forgery,  lhe  Haifa  District  Court 
rujed  yesterday. 

: _ Prosecution  had  asked  that  he  re- 
• main  in  jail,  but  he  was  granted 

■ limited  .freedom^ #n  I£I  .milliprj' 

'yM.orderqtJ  V 

.delayed  for: 48  hours, to  allow  tump; ... 

■ br  an  appeal  to 

„n  Jerusalem.  - . 

j^t  the  start  of  the  session,  a se- 
: :cnd  charge  sheet  was  filed  against 
.Eitan.  He  is  accused  of  altering  -his 
..  oirthdate  on  a document  from  1913 
;.-:o'.1921,  an  act  which  enabled  him 
to  stay  on  the  job  rather  than  submit 


to  compulsory  retirement. 

The  defendant  had  already  been 
charged  with  accepting  bribes, 
betraying  the  public  trust,  destroy- 
ing evidence,  obstructing  justice 
and  forging  a letter, . purportedly 
from  Deputy  Attorney-General 
Yehudit  Karp,  resulting  in  the  stay- 
ing of  ' prosecution  against  a Haifa 
kiosk? <Wfter' who’.fwred.'soiae'HKX 

lioend.fe?.--"'  "•  r“  ’ : u 

%itWi^9fifwyisr  ‘aSSeitedf-lhat  nhe  ■ 
charges  were  mostly  fabricated  by  a 
single  state’s  witness  with  the  help 
of  the  police.  But -the  court  ruled 
that  a covertly  taped  conversation 
constituted  prima  facie  evidence 
against  the  accused,  and  a trial  will 
be  necessary. 


Remand  asked  for  JTem  murder  suspects 


■“•v  Jerusalem  Port  -Reporter 

• The  district  attorney's  office  has 
jsked  District  Court  Judge  Ya’acov. 
. jak  to  remand  two  key  suspects 
rarp-the  Jerusalem  underworld  into 
.ioftcj:  custody  until- the  end  of  their 
riak. 

The  two,  Micha  Aslan  and  Gabi 
Jen  Harush,  have  been  indicted  for 
nurder.  Bazak  yesterday  asked  to 


review  the  material  in  the  case 
before,  deciding  on  the  request. 

Police  sources,  meanwhile,  said 
they  would  oppose  a release  of  the 
two,  for  fear  that  they  would  seek  to 
suborn  witnesses.  Among  these  is 
state  witness  Ya’acov  Shitrit,  an  un- 
derworld figure  whose  decision  to 
inform  on  past  colleagues  reported- 
ly led  to  an  attempt  on  his  life. 


Baby  bom  in  Safad  hospital  elevator 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

SAFAD.  — The  Upper  Galilee  ambulance  driver  was  set  to  relax,  having 
delivered  a 22-year-old  Kfar  Szold  woman  to  the  Safad  hospital  without 
having  to  deliver  yet  another  baby  en  route.  . 

But  then  the  hospital  elevator  got  stuck  on  the  way  to  the  fourth-storey 
delivery  rooms,  and  he  had  to  play  midwife  after  all. 

. The -journey- began  at  4 a.m.,  when  driver  Danny  Rahamim  was  sum- 
mone4-U?-Pfcfc;  up.Rahd  Ben-AMipram.  The  trip,  to  Safed  took  longer  Ilian 
the  usual  hour,  because  everv  fe:w  minutes  the  anxious  mother-to.-be  called 
pn  Ratfariiim  fo;  stop,  becausfe'^he"  felt  sHe  was'.abdui  to'  give  birth. 

Safely  at  the  hospital,  Ben-Amram  and  her  husband  entered  the  elevator, 
but  it  would  not  budge.  A midwife  was  summoned,  but  by  the  time  she 
arrived,  the  healthy.  3.2-kilo  girl  was  already  being  born.  The  baby  was 
carried  up  the  stairs  to  the  nursery,  and  the  mother  was  taken  to  an 
emergency  elevator. 


TA  seeks  advertisers  to  relieve  toilet  shortage 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  tourists  and  others  have  long  suf- 

TEL  AVIV.  _ City  ombudsman  r'red  from  a lack  <*  facndies  ln  the 
Yitzhak  Artzi  and  the  head  of  the  Cll£  . . 
citVs  sanitation  section.  Ze’cv  R*“n.t  budgetary  cuts  have 
Refua,  have  decided  to  seek  spon-  res“'":d  ■"  >*=  cancellation  of  plans 
sors  who  will  finance,  in  exchange  10  ,bu,ld  publ‘" ‘0,le“nrl  „iI5 

bUilding  de  ignatrf  ^ toiled tofiM 
of  new  public  toilets.  dogs  _ marked  with  signs  on  which 

A city  controller’s  report  of  some  a dog’s  head  was  drawn  — were 
two  years  ago  deplored  the  state  erf1  eliminated  three  years  ago  front  the 
the  few  existing  toilets,  most  of  city’s  boulevards  at  the  instructions 
which-  were  closed  when  needed.  of  former  sanitation  department 
Pedestrians,  shoppers,  visitors,  head  Arye  Kremer. 


lolocaust  conference  in  New  York  next  week  Criminals  ‘settKng*  in  quiet  Nahariya 


• Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

■ "lAIFA.  — An  international  con- 
erence  on  the  Holocaust  in 
Jungary,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
■^.University  of  New  York  and 
' Ijifa  University,  is  to  be  held  in 
: York  next  week.  . 

' Hungarian  specialists,  Professors 
'jyorjjy  Ranki  Of  the  Hungarian- 
■ -tcademy  of  Science  and  Andras 


I l|M  ))  Aki  v;i  N'rl.i  n y:i 
H'-bmv  Study  Outre 


Kovacs  will  present  papers  at  the 
meet,  and  experts  from  the  U.S.  and 
Israel  will  take  part  in  the  con- 
ference. 

Another  international  conference 
on  the  subject  will  be  held  in  Haifa 
University  next  May  and  the 
Hungarian  Academy  of  Science  is 
organizing  a third  meeting  in 
Budapest  in  August. 


Ministry  of  Kd  until  ion 
and  Culture 
Do  pa  rt  merit  for 
Adult  Eduou  (ion 


Special  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 

NAHARIYA.  — Criminals  have 
settled  in  this  quiet  northern  town 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  smuggling  of 
drugs  from  Lebanon  to  Galilee,  a 
high-ranking  police  officer  said 
yesterday. 

Speaking  at  city  hall  during  a visit 
by  Knesset  Interior  Committee 
chairwoman  Shoshana  Arbeli- 
Almoslino,  Pakad  (Chief  Inspector) 
Ronni  Raz  said  that,  since  the 
Lebanon  war  began  in  June  1982, 


the  police  had  accurate  information 
that  some  17  tons  of  hashish  were 
smuggled  from  Lebanon.  However, 
he  said,  only  four  tons  had  been 
found. 

Raz  added  that  the  crime  rate  in 
Nahariya  rose  by  28  per  cent  in  1983 
over  the  past  year,  while  the 
number  of  policemen  had  not 
changed  in  the  past  10  years. 
Nahariya’s  proximity  to  the 
Lebanese  border  attracts  smugglers 
and  other  criminals  to  the  town  to 
conclude  their  deals,  said  Raz. 


TJLPANAKIVA 

^ holds  24-day  intensive  courses  in 

|f  Hebrew  Language  Improvement 

| and  Correct  Spelling 

iV  For  VatiMm,  Tourists  and  New  immigrants. 

In  Comfortable  Hotel  surroundings  at  the 
Green  Beach  Hotel  — - Sports  facilities,  swimming  pool,  beach 


joint  learning  experience  for  you,  your  family , 
your  children  and  your  friends. 


sfor:  * Civil  Servants;  * Holders  of  Senior  Positions;  * Directors  of 
Public  and  Private  Companies;  * Doctors  and  other 
Professionals;  * Members  of  Kibbutzim  and  Moshavim; 
* Labour  Unions;  * The  General  Public 
^Programme;  Correct  spelling;,  reading,  of  newspapers;  grammar:  styling; 
'^improvement  of  written  and  . oral  expression;  chapters  of  the  Bible  and 
^Hebrew  Literature.  Students  will  be  given  individual  tuition  by  the  teaching 
jjstaff.when  necessary. 


-April  25, 1984 
‘Way  21,1984  . . 

fftine  25, 1984 

nlivil  Servants:  apply  directly  to  Ulpan  Akiva  or  to  Education  Officer 

M your  .office. 

tridents  of  Natanya  and  vicinity  accepted  as  external  students, 
eductions  granted  in  special  cases.  . 

'jjTo:  uipan  Akive,  P.O.B.  256,  421D2  Netanya,  Israel-  [Tel.  053-52312/3) 

■ Department  of  Education  and  Culture,  World  Zionist  Organization,  5 1 5 
5 Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y,  10022,  U.SJL.(Tb1V752.0600  ext.  3B5-6) 

*•  - . . ...  - ; 

jj  Fleau  send  me- (free  of  :ebarge)  your. deulM  broobure 


4-man  Soviet  delegation  dne  for  a week’s  visit 


A four-member  delegation  from 
the  Soviet  Peace  Committee  is  due 
to  arrive  this  weekend  for  a one- 
week  visit  at  the  invitation  of  an 
Israeli  public  committee  comprising 
14  Knesset  members  and  persons 
who  visited  the  USSR  in  recent 
years,  Rakah,the  Communist  Party, 
announced  yesterday. 

Heading  the  delegation  will  be 
Yuri  Barbash.  editor-in-chief  of 
Sonet  Culture  and  chairman  of  the 
Soviet  Committee  for  Friendship 
and  Solidarity  with  the  Palestinian 
People. 


Other  members  are  Yuri  Droz- 
dov, head  of  the  Soviet  Peace  Com- 
mittee's Middle  East  section:  Alex- 
ander Krasnov,  head  of  the  African 
and  Middle  Eastern  affairs  depart- 
ment of  the  Novosti  news  agency; 
and  Dr.  Wilhelm  Gruend,  an  expert 
on  kidney  diseases  employed  by  the 
Institute  for  Tuberculosis  Research 
in  Moscow.  • 

The  visitors  will  meet  with 
various  Knesset  members  and  other 
individuals  and  groups  and  will  tour 
the  country. 


The  Friedrich  Neumann  Foundation, 
the  Wiener  Library  of  the  Tel  Aviv  University  and 
the  Goethe  Institut  Tel  Aviv 

Exhibition 

The  Opposition  of  Liberals  to  National  Socialism 

Opening:  March  13.  a pm  a«  the  Central  Library  of  Tel  Aviv  University,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
Opening  speech  by  Gerhord  Baum,  M P . Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
German  Liberal  party. 

- The  exhibition  will  be  open  until  April  13.  1984  ...... 


Begin  and  his  advisers  initially  in- 
tended that  the  69  designated 
neighbourhoods  be  physically 
rehabilitated,  but  Project  Renewal 
officials  and  Diaspora  Jews  insisted 
that  social  rehabilitation  be  a major 
part  of  it  — something  that  made  it 
“successful,"  said  Bazar. 

Personal  ties  between  the  mostly- 
Ashkenazi  Diaspora  donors  and  the 
mostly-Sephardi  residents  became 
very  strong,  closer  than  those 
between  most  Ashkenazi  officials  in 
Israel  and  needy  Oriental  jews. 

Elazar  said  that  the  successes  are 
not  necessarily  irreversible,  if  con- 
tacts are  not  maintained  after  finan- 
cial support  by  the  twinned 
Diaspora  communities  is  stopped. 
Diaspora  communities  will  soon 
phase  out  maintenance  money  for 
facilities  built  in  a number  of 
neighbourhoods,  but  those  social 
and  educational  programmes  that 
won't  receive  government  support 
are  likely  to  receive  continued 
funding  from  the  Diaspora,  he  said. 

Elazar  and  his  team  conducted  in- 
terviews and  studied  reports  involv- 
ing six  neighbourhoods,  including 
Ramat  Hashikma  in  Rarnat  Gan,  Or 
Yehuda,  Netivot,  Ashkelon  and  the ' 
Musrara  quarter  of  Jerusalem. 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Twelve  programmes,  in  the  fields 
of  drama,  music,  dance  and  feature 
and  documentary  film,  will  be 
broadcast  by  Israel  TV  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  April  as  a “Spring 
Festival." 

This  is  the  first  event  of  its  kind  in 
Israel.  TV  director  TuviyaSa’arsaid 
at  a press  conference  in  Jerusalem 
yesterday. 

Three  of  the  programmes  were 
made  in  Israel.  The  others  were 
purchased  from  Sweden,  France, 
Italy,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada, 
England  and  the  U.S. 

Elon  Goitein,  head  of  TV  House’s 
drama  department,  brought  up  the 
idea  of  the  festival  after  the  Israel 
Festival  last  year  was  cancelled.  He 
assembled  the  shows  for  the  event. 

If  the  reaction  to  the  TV  festival  is 
positive.  TV  hopes  to  hold  similar 
festivals  annually. 

Among  the  imported  program- 
mes are  King  Gustav  III  — Farewell 
to  a Player  King,  a Swedish  “musical 
fantasy  about  the  actor-king’s  last 


‘More  money  needed  for 

By  LEA  LEVA VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — Lack  of  money  is 
depriving  deaf  teenagers  of  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  reading  skills, 
Oded  Hon,  director-general  of  the 
Association  of  ~the  Deaf,  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  yesterday.  The  state- 
ment came  in  the  wake  of  a reading 
comprehension  survey  made  public 
yesterday,  which  showed  that  half 
the  pupils  at  the  Ort  Vocational 
High  School  for  the  Deaf  read  at  a 
level  below  that  of  first  grade. 

The  Association  runs  the  Helen 
Keller  House  where  most  of  the 
pupils  who  attend  the  Ort  school 
live.  “We  are  providing  reading  les- 
sons here  at  Helen  Keller  House,” 
Hon  said,  “but  it  isn't  enough  and 
there  is  no  money  to  provide  more. 
The  Ministry  of  Education  also  only 
gives  each  child  one  or  two  hours  a 
week  of  communications  training 
(speech  lessons  which  could  help 
reading  comprehension).” 

Hon  also  complained  that  many 
teachers  of  the  deaf  do  not  know 
sign  language  well  enough,  which  he 
also  blames  on  insufficient 
resources  for  teacher  training. 

Hon  pointed  out  that  the  pupils  at 
the  Ort  school  are  those  deaf 


day  on  the  stage;  a French 
documentary  on  the  singer  Edith 
Piafs  Federico  Fellini's  film  Prova 
D ‘Orchestra:  Puccini's  opera  Tur- 
randol:  a documentary  in  memory 
of  actress  Anna  Magnani;  a Cana- 
dian drama  called  Special  Bulletin 
about  a TV  team  in  South  Carolina 
being  held  hostage  by  anti-nuclear 
war  demonstrators;  and  Jules  Feif- 
fer’s  film  Little  Murders. 

Hayloft  in  Manhattan,  an  Israeli 
drama  on  the  relationship  between 
Nobel  Prize  winner  author  Isaac 
Bashevis  Singer  and  his  Israeli  son, 
journalist  Yisrael  Zamir,  is  one  of 
the  local  productions.  The  others 
are  a tape  of  Brahms'  German  Requi- 
em performed  during  last 
January's  Liturgical  Music  week  by 
the  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  a story  about  the  Acre  festival. 

Sa'ar  also  said  the  institution  of 
summer  time  at  midnight  May  3 will 
force  TV  to  make  changes  in  its 
regular  Saturday  night  schedule.  In 
addition,  he  said,  the.  American  - 
series  Dallas  will  return  next  month 
and  run  through  October. 


deal  teenagers’ 

teenagers  who  are  unable  to  find 
places  in  other  educational  settings. 
Therefore,  he  said,  their  low 
reading  level  is  not  surprising.  He 
added  that  studies  done  in  the  U.S. 
have  shown  that  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  deaf  never  achieve  a reading 
level  of  above  third  or  fourth  grade. 

Ort  director-general  Yisrael 
Guralnik  said  he  could  not  com- 
ment because  he  had  not  seen  the 
survey. 

An  Education  Ministry 
spokesman  refused  comment,  say- 
ing the  ministry  will  not  comment 
on  every  survey  but  will  continue  its 
efforts  to  help  children  with  reading 
comprehension  problems. 

28  hurt  in  Egged  bos 
mishap  in  Gaza  Strip 

KHAN  .YUNIS  (Itim).  _ Twenty- 
eight  passengers  on  an  Egged  bus, 
all  of  them  local  residents,  were  in- 
jured yesterday  when  it  overturned 
while  on  the  way  to  Gaza. 

The  injured  were  taken  to  the 
Khan  Yunis  government  hospital. 
Eighteen  were  discharged  after  be- 
ing treated.  The  injuries  of  the  10 
hospitalized  were  described  as  light 
to  medium. 


ZIM  takes  pleasure  in  .announcing  a 
northern  Europe  and  England 


■3? 


new  service  to  ■ 


Fixed  Sailing  Dates 


****^ 

s e 


In  a move  unprecedented  in  Israeli  shipping  circles  {Ha'aretz  25.12.83)  Zim  has  reached  an  accord  with  four 
renowned  international  shipping  companies  in  England,  Germany  and  Holland-  The  result  — "Five  Star  Service" 
to  Northern  Europe  end  England: 

Israel  — Felixstowe  — Antwerp 

Israel  — Hamburg  — Bremen  — Rotterdam 

Large,  modem  container  ships  will  call  at  Felixstowe  — a port  centrally  located  near  the  industrial  areas  of 
England.  Service  to  clients  in  London  will  continue  to  be  provided  from  a new  container  terminal. 

* "Five  Star  Service”  will  operate  weekly  on  fixed  days. 

* "Five  Star  Service"  will  ensure  professional  handling  of  your  cargo. 

* "Five "Star  Service"  will  offer  you  the  combined  services  of  five  major  shipping  companies. 

* "Five  Star  Service"  — Expertise.  Reliability.  High  Sailing  Frequency. 


For  details,  conidct  our  general  agents: 

M.  Dtzengoff  & Co.  Ltd.,  Export  Department 
Haifa,  Tel.  04-662111,  Ashdod.  Tel.  055-20311  and 

Europe  and  Mediterranean  Services 
Haifa.  Tat.  04-852303.  Tel  Avhf,  03-6301 92 


V*V  ZIM  ISRAEL  NAVIGATION  CO.  LTD. 

DEL  IN  COOPERATION  WITH 

2DI ff  FURNESS  WITHY  (SHIPPING)  LTD.  • ELLERMAN  CITY  LINERS  ■ EMCOL  (KNSM 
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HA’ADAMA  — 
THE  HEALTH 
FOOD  PEOPLE 


Winners  of  numerous  awards 
for  popularity  and  service 
HA'ADAMA  have  what  must  be 
the  largest  selection  of  health 
foods  in  town.  They've  fresh 
tofu,  organic  fruits  including 
fresh  papayas,  health  breads, 
natural  cosmetics.  -Hains  oils 
and  dressings,  apple  cider,  dried 
fruits  and  nuts,  wheat  germ, 
bran  (bulk  purchased  — 
cheaper  for  you},  mung,  alfalfa 
for  sprouting,  assorted  granolas. 
Evening  Primrose  Oil  and  an  en- 
dless supply  of  tasty  natural 
health  foods.  Drop  by  at 
HA'ADAMA.  4 BEZALEL  ST 
(opp  Art  Academy)  Convenient 
hours  7am-6pm  (straight  thru'). 
Friday  til  1 .30pm.  Tel  02- 
246609. 


WE’RE  INVADING 
ENGLAND) 


England  is  yours  with 
ZIONTOURSI  Choose  from 
three  specialized  tours...  The 
ever-popular  London  Theatre 
Tour  is  still  accepting 
reservations  for  the  April  22- 
May  1 program,  comprising  6 
great  shows,  including  Cats, 
Noises  Off,  Pack  of  Lies,  Singin’ 
in  the  Rain  and  Shakespeare  — 
10  memorable  days  of  culture 
and  performance!  For  Golden 
Agers,  a unique  tour  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales, 
including  guided  tours,  theatre 
performance  and  cruise 
excursion.  Strictly  kosher.  June 
7-21(15  days),  for  only  $1449. 
And  for  gardening  fans,  see  how 
the  English  grow  things  — 
Green  Days  in  England;  a 
horticultural  tour  of  England's 
finest  gardens.  Israel's  No.  1 
gardening  expert  Walter  Frankl 
will  lead  this  1 1 day  (June  24- 
July  4)  tour  of  world-famous 
gardens  such  as  Leeds  Castle. 
Kew  Gardens,  Hampton  Court. 
Stratford  upon  Avon  and  more 
— plus  Britain's  first 
International  Garden  Festival  in 
Liverpool  AND  3 tours  of 
London  and  environs.  A 
tremendous  package,  all  for  only 
$999,  For  further  details  call' 
ZIONTOURS  JERUSALEM.  02- 
233326/7/8.  or  drop  by  at  23 
HrlleT  St..  Jerusalem'.  Open 
every  day  from  8.30  a.m.  to 
6.30  p.m..  Wed.  and  Fri.  til  1 
p.m. 


THE  GARDES  CAFE. 
WARM  WELCOME, 
DAIRY  DELIGHTS, 
APPEALING  AMBIENCE 


So  convenient  (right  in  the 
centre  of  the  hotel  area),  so 
relaxing  (colourfully  green  with 
plants  and  shrubbery),  so 
inviting  (dairy  and  fish  delights 
served  to  please).  That’s  THE 
GARDEN  CAFE,  open  from 
10.30  a.m.  till  midnight.  Friday 
till  3 and  after  Shabbat  They've 
fine  grilled  buttered  fish: 
traditional  bagels,  smoked 
salmon  and  cream  cheese: 
piquant  hot  cheese  plate:  soups, 
salads,  blintzes.  gorgeous 
gateaux,  ices,  fruit  juices,  beers 
etc.  And  for  those  cooler  nights, 
the  Chefs  Comer,  an  intimate 
indoor  rendezvous.  THE 
GARDEN  CAFE.  1 Washington 
Street,  opposite  The  King  David 
Hotel.  Ph one  02-221786 


LAROMMANIA! 


When  the  Laromme  Hotel  puts 
on  a show,  if  s not  to  be  missed 

— Rumania  Month,  with  die 
best  of  folklore,  arts  and  crafts 

— and  food l — all  from 
Rumania.  The  month  long,  day- 
long. program  includes  s lobby 
display  of  Rumanian  art. 
costumes,  and  a fascinating 
exhibit  of  homemade  pickling 
methods.  At  5 p.m.  it's  Tea  Tima 

— delicious  cakes,  spirited 
entertainment.  From  7 p.m.. 
dinner;  a fabulous  feast  you'll 
never  forget.  Such  Rumanian 
specialities  as  Zacusce.  Pasarei 
cu  Prune.  Mittitei  and  Sarmale 
Romanesti.  in  a sparkling  5- 
course  a la  carte  dinner  (please 
reserve  in  advance).  At  9 p.m. 
the  Rumanian  Dance  Show 
follows:  a 50  minute  cabaret 
featuring  dancera  and 
musicians,  afterwhich  the  dance 

: floor . is . your*.  -The  Midnight 
Show  in  the  [Shewn  Bar  wraps 
up  a beautifdr  evening.  Rumania 
Month  at  the  Laromme  Hotel. 
Liberty  Bell  Park.  Jerusalem. 
Feb.  1 5-March  17.  Reservations 
for  dinner,  dance  and  cabaret  — 
call  0631 61  ext  4292.  and  ask 


for  Patty. 

laromme  jeriKslem  *8? 


Pick  up 
a soldier 


SHOPPIE  N*  SATIN’ 
IN  JERUSALEM 


supsrz ±za 


SHARPEN  UP  FOR 
PESACH,  AT  CHAD  PAZ 

Pesach  is  the  ideal  time  to 
upgrade  your  kitchen  knives. 
CHAD  PAZ  is  the  place  to  go. 
for  replacements  or  sharpening 
and  cleaning.  Thinking  of 
honouring  Pesach  this  year  with 
a completely  new  set  of  cutlery? 
CHAD  PAZ  has  a wide  selection 
to  choose  from,  as  well  as 
vegetable  peelers  and  mincers: 
They've  scissors  of  every  kind, 
ritual  implements  for  brit  mila 
and  for  the  shochet:  shears, 
secateurs,  scalpels,  saws, 
special  buttonhole  scissors, 
tools  for  house  plant 
enthusiasts.  Swiss  army 
penknives,  etc.  Best  of  all  they'll 
sharpen  and  restyle  (if 
necessary)  all  your  cutting  tools. 
Ask  for  Chaim  ax  CHAD  PAZ. 
76  Haneviim  St.  opp.  Bikur 
Holim  Hospital.  Hours  9-1. 4-7 
Closed  Tuesday  and  Friday 
afternoons. 


TUBERS,  BULBS 
SEEDLINGS,  AND  SEEDS. 

Looking  for  a colourful  garden? 
Wanting  a herb  corner  on  the 
balcony?  Interested  in  house 
plants  or  a hedgerow?  Drop  by 
at  HA'MASHTELA.  They've 
everything  — tubers  (Dahlias. 
Gloxinia.  Begonias)  — seedlings 
(Carnations.  Snapdragon, 
Nemesia)  — seeds  (for  herbs 
and  vegetables),  fruit  trees, 
roses  (climbers,  miniatures, 
polyanthas.  tea),  bushes,  plus 
ferilizers,  sprays,  tools  etc.  Drop 
by  at  HA’MASHTELA  — Yona, 
Dido  and  Yousouf  (previously 
with  B8n  Gad)  are  ready  with 
FREE  advice  and  service. 
HA’MASHTELA.  17  BEITAR. 
TALPIOT  (bus  7)  7 a.m.-l  30 
p.m  ; 4-5.30  p.m.  Friday  7-2 
p.m  Tel.  02-7199 72. 


CLASSIC  LEATHER 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 
WITHIN  48  HOURS 

One  of  the  most  exciting 
additions  to  the  collection  of 
glamourous  shops  in  the  Canto 
of  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  is 
die  new  branch  of  D ANAYA 
leather  goods.  Famous  for 
fifteen  years  for  high  fashion, 
superb  quality  leather  garments, 
sheepskin  and  fur,  DANAYA  has 
introduced  a unique  new 
feature.  It  is  now  possible  to 
order  custom  made  leather 
garments  for  every  size, 
specification  and  taste  and  have 
them  ready  within  48  hours.  As 
for  our  prices,  we  have  a range 
to  suit  every  pocket.  Too  good 
to  be  true?  Be  sure  to  visit  us 
when  you're  next  in  the  Cardo 
and  see  for  yourself.  DANAYA. 
Duty  Free  Shops  — also  at 
Mercaz  Sapir,  Givat  Shaui, 
J'lem  (factory)  02-520251.  Tel 
Aviv.  Allenby  60  (2nd  Floor)  03- 
520251.  DANAYA. 


THE  NAME  OF 
THE  GAME  — 
VIDEOTOGRAPHY 


Looking  for  a way  of  showing 
your  grandchildren  your 
wedding  ceremony?  Want  to 
record  your  youngest  one’s 
barmitzvab?  Want  to  make  a 
commercial?  a documentary?  or 
what  have  you?  Call  02- 
223746  or  in  the  evenings  02- 
672212.  They'll  provide  any 
type  of  Cinematic  Video 
Production.  From  film  to  video 
transfer,  editing,  dubbing  etc. 
Creative  professional 
documentation  of  any  event  for 
posterity.  02-223746.  evenings 
02-672212. 


FLAN  NOW  FOR 
PESACH  AND  SAVE  ! 


OUR  BUSINESS  — * 
MAKING  TOUR 
BUSINESS  A PLEASURE 


The  busy  businessman  knows 
whereto  go  fora  lunch  when  in 
Jerusalem  . — .The  Laromme 
Hotel.  The  perfect  atmosphere 
for  opening  an  account  or 
closing  a deal,  a lunch  appoint- 
ment at  the  Laromme  tells  your 
guest  that  they're  worth  the. 
extra  consideration.  If  you  prefer 
romance  to  business,  a rendez- 
vous at  a table  for  two  is  what 
you  want  for  the  quiet  tete-a- 
tete  you  won't  forget.  And  the 
food!  Sixteen  great  main 
courses,  sandwiches,  a fabulous 
salad  bar  and  your  choice  from 
our  bountiful  dessert  trolley.  All 
this  for  only  IS  1500  (all  in- 
clusive). Every  day  12.30  til  3 
p.m.  (except  Shabbat).  THE 
CARMEL  RESTAURANT, 
LAROMME  JERUSALEM, 
Liberty  Bell  Park. 


Plan  ahead  for  Pesach  and 
summer  vacation.  Pay  only 
$299  before  March  31  and  fly 
round-trip  to  Europe  during 
April  (Pesach)  as  well  as  July 
and  August.  *A  new  charter  to 
New  York  will  be  starting  on 
June  1 for  only  $699  round-trip. 
Pay  before  April  1 0 and  receive 
a $50  discount!  ^Thinking  of 
winging  to  Europe  this  month? 
ftound-lrip  flight  for  S279.  or 
$'299  in  10  equal  monthly 
payments.  * Round -trip  to  New 
York:  ' depart  by  April"  19- for  a 
rock-bottom  S599!  *Bargain 
tours  to  Egypt  and  Sinai, 
starting  at  $135.  *Round-trip 
to  South  Africa  S977.  pay  in  6 
unlinked  monthly  payments. 
P S.,  a happy  Purim  to  all  our 
clients!  For  full  details  call  or 
drop  in.  ZIONTOURS 
JERUSALEM.  23  HILLEL  ST. 
(next  to  Shamai  St.  Post  Of^ce). 
Tel.  02-233326/7/8.  Open 
every  day  from  8.30  a.m.  to 
6.30  p.m..  Wed.  and  Fri.  til  1 
p.m. 


NOTICE 


ZORBA  would  like  to  clarify 
that  the  Jerusalem  restaurant 
is  in  no  way  connected  to  any 
cult  group,  and  to  avoid 
misunderstanding  has 
dropped  "the  Buddha"  from 
its  name.  ZORBA’s  unique 
cuisine  remains  as  delicious 
and  inviting  as  ever,  and  is 
under  supervision  of  the 
Jerusalem  Rabbinate. 
ZORBA,  The  Vegetarian 
Restaurant.  9 Yoel  Salomon 
St.  (off  Kikar  Zion),  Tel.  02- 
227444.  Kosher.  Hours:  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri — Noon-3  p.m., 
Saturday  thru  Thursday  6 
p.m. -11.30  p.m. 

This  announcement  is 
approved  by  The  Jerusalem 
Rabbinate. 


It's  the  meat  that  made  BUNNY 
famous.  A quarter  pound  of  pure 
chopped  meat,  cooked  as  you 
request,  with  your  favourite 
sauce.  Kosher  under  Rabbinate 
supervision.  Plus  a mouth- 
watering serve  yourself  salad 
bar  with  great  dressings  and 
homemade  soups,  real 
American  hot  dogs,  baked 
potatoes,  prarie  chips,  and 
more.  Half  price  menu  for  kids. 
BUNNY  BURGER  (they  keep 
commg-back  for  more).  1 
AGRON.  near  Plaza  and  Kings 
Hotels.  NOTE  NEW  HOURS 
Sun.-Thurs.;  noon  til  9 p.m.  Fri- 
day til  2 p.m.  Takeaways  at  your 
service.  See  yal 
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Hart  sweeps  Mondale  fourth  time  in  a row 

much  better  than  Mondale  id  a race 
against  Reagan- 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  poU  notes. 


CHEYENNE,  Wyoming  (Reuter), 
- Senator  Gary  Hart  yesterday 
scored  his  fourth  consecutive  vrttory 
over  former  vice-president  Walter 
Mondale  in  the  Democratic  pres- 
idential race  by  winning  a majority 
of  delegates  in  state  caucuses. 

With  all  of  Wyoming's  23  county  ■ 
caucuses  reporting.  Hart,  who  rep- 
resents Colorado  in  the  Senate, 
swept  all  but  two  counties  and  polled 
61  per  cent  of  the  vote,  to  36  per  cent 
for  Mondale  m a record  turnout. 

Han  had  2.120  votes.  Mondale 
had  1,267  and  there  were  104  un- 
committed. Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  had 
15,  former  senator  George 
McGovern  had  eight  and  Senator 
John  Glenn  had  three. 

State  Democratic  chairman  Dave 
Freudenthal  estimated  that  Hart 


would  get  seven  or  eight  of  12  dele- 
gates that  were  at  stake  in  the  elec- 
tion. The  delegates  then  go  on  to 
attend  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  July,  where  the 
Democratic  candidate  is  nominated 
to  run  against  Republican  President 
Ronald  Reagan  in  November.'  . . 

Mondale  state  coordinator  Tom 
Cosgrove  said  he  considered  the  out  - 
come a "moral  victory”  for  Mon- 
dale, because  Hart  did  not  win  by  as 
large  a margin  'as  Mondale  had  ex- 
pected. But  Hart  siate  coordinator 
Trevor  Cornwell  called  it  “an  over- 
whelming victory”  and  said  Hart 
“demonstrated  suppo#  in  virtually 
every  county  in  the  state.” 

A CBS  News  poll  shows  Hart  in 
the  leatfas  the  preference  of  Demo- 
cratic voters  nationwide,  and  faring 


-.Hart  was  the  choice  of  only  7 per 

cent  of  the  .voters  surveyed  m ■ 

CBS-New  York  Tunes  poU,  while  57 

percent  said  ffley  favoured  Mondale 
in  the  Democratic  primary  race. 

■•*.  However,  the  impact  of  Wyom- 
ing, with  its  12  national  convention 
delegates  up  for  grabs,  will  be 
dwarfed  by  the  approach  of  tomor- 
rawV‘Super  Tuesday,”  with  its  11 
primaries  and  caucuses  in  which  51 1 
delegates  will  be  chosen  - nearly  a 
quarter  of  the-  total  needed  for 
nomination  in  July  when  delegates 
gather  at  the  Democratic  national 
convention  in  San  Francisco  to 
nominate  their  delegate. 


Iran  claims 
Iraqi  island 
drive  halted 


LONDON  (Reuter).  - Iran  said  its 
forces  crushed  an  attempt  by  Iraq  to 
retake  the  oil-rich  Majnoon  Island  in 
southern  Iraq  yesterday. 

The  Iranian  national  news  agency 
Irna  said  the  Iraqis  suffered  “tens  of 
casualties”  in  clashes  around  the 
island  from  morning  until  afternoon, 
including  heavy  artillery  exchanges. 

It  said  the  Iranian  forces  who  last 
month  captured  the  island,  just  in- 
side Iraq  in  the  southern  border 
marshlands,  had  destroyed  part  of 
the  Iraqi  Fifth  Armoured  Division  in 
the  clashes. 

Iraqi  officials  have  been  saying  for 
several  days  that  their  forces  would 
recapture  the  island,  thought  to  be 
sitting  on  large  oil  reserves. 

Diplomatic  sources  in  Baghdad 
yesterday  said  that  the  Iraqi  army 
has  electrified  the  marshlands  to  cut 
off*  Iranian  defenders  on  the  oil- 
bearing  island,  and  that  casualties 
are  believed  very  high  in  continued 
heavy  fighting  there. 

The  Iraqis  now  have  Iranian 
forces  surrounded  on  three  sides  of 
the  artificial  island  and  have  electri- 
fied the  remaining  strip  of  marsh 
water  which  Iranian  reinforcements 
and  supplies  must  cross,  the  sources 
said. 

They  said  that  even  by  the  stan- 
dards of  the  Gulf  conflict,  in  which 
the  overall  death  toll  is  in  the  tens  of 
thousands,  casualties  on  both  sides 
in  the  last  three  weeks  of  fighting, 
following  an  Iranian  offensive,  have 
been  extremely  high’ 

The  latest  Iraqi  war  communique 
spoke  of  repeated  air  strikes  against 
Iranian  troop  concentrations  as  well 
as  -other  raids  deep  ' inside  Iranian^ 
territory.  . . *.*•:  ’ -T  T“ 

'Arab  League  secretary- general i 
Chedli  Klibi  was  due  in  Baghdad 
yesterday  to  prepare  for  tomorrow's 
emergency  meeting  of  the  League's 
foreign  ministers  to  discuss  the  con- 
flict. 

According  to  Iraq's  official  news 
agency  INA,  15  of  the  22  League 
members  have  agreed  to  attend  the 
meeting  “to  deal  with  the  grave  situa- 
tion which  threatens  the  whole  Arab 
region.” 


Ethiopia  to  boycott 
talks  with  Sudan 


ADDIS  ABABA  (Reuter).  — 
Ethiopia,  accusing  the  U.S.  of  a 
huge  arms  airlift  to  Sudan,  said, 
yesterday  it  would  not  attend  talks 
aimed  at  easing  tension  with  Sudan 
which  were  scheduled  to  start  in 
Nairobi  today. 


Ethiopian  Foreign  Minister 
Goshu  Wolde  told  reporters  that 
Sudan  and  the  U.S.  were  in  "collu- 
sion and  conspiracy*’  against 
Ethiopia  and  accused  Sudan  of 
lacking  genuine  desire  for  a con- 
structive dialogue. 

Last  week,  Sudanese  President 
Jaafar  Nimciri  said  President 
Ronald  Reagan  had  promised  to  fly 
arms  to  Sudan.  The  U.S.  has  not 
commented  but  earlier  this  month  it 
denied  a claim  by  Sudanese  Vice- 
President  Omer  Mohamed  Altayeb 
that  Washington  had  decided  to 
send  arms. 


Goshu,  referring  to  the  U.S. 
denial,  said:  "There  is  ample 
evidence  that  four  to  five  planes  a 
day  are  airlifting  weapons  from  the 
U.S.  to  Khartoum  which  is  clearly 
in  excess  of  its  defence  needs.” 


GO  VIP  TO  EGYPT 


Clip  this  Letter  and  affix  it  to 
the  entry  form.  Save  the 
complete  series  of  12  con- 
test letters  — G«0*V*l*P* 
T«0*E*GeY *P«T  could 
spell  "Bon  Voyage"  for  you! 


V.J.P.  Tours 
130  Hayarkon  St., 
Tel  Aviv  ’ 
03-249185/8 


Tiffkish-Cypriot  leader 
makes  new  call  for  summit 


NICOSIA  (Reuter).  - Turkish- 
Cypriot  leader  Rauf  Denktash 
yesterday  renewed  his  call  for  a 
summit  meeting  with  President 
Spyrqs  Kyprianou  but  warned  that 
any  move  to  bring  Greek  troops  to 
Cyprus  would  be  "playing  with  fire.” 

Denktash,  speaking  to  reporters 
in  the  Turkish  sector  of  the  divided 
island  before  leaving  for  New  York, 
said  agreements  readied  between 
himself  and  Kyprianou  in  1979  and 
with  former  president  Archbishop 
Makarios  in  1977  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  “a  bi-zonal  federal 
republic.” 

"We  do  not  want  a new 
framework.  I am  re-inviting  Mr. 
Kyprianou  to  a new  summit  within 
that  framework,”  he  said.  He  added 
that  the  Turkish-Cypriot  side  was 
ready  to  resume  bi-communal  talks 
it  broke  offlast  April. 


Commenting  on  unconfirmed  re- 
ports that  Greece  planned  to  send  an 
army  division -to  the  Greek  side,  he 
“Sending  Greek  troops  to  the 


said:  "Sending  Greek  troops 
island...  amounts  to  playing  with 
fife.” 

He  said  Greek  Prime  Minister 
Andreas  Papandreou,  who  last  week 
held  intensive  talks  in  Athens  with 
Kyprianou,  was  "pushing  Kyp- 
rianou, together  with  the  people  of 
Cyprus,  down  the  precipice.” 

"The  Cyprus  problem  cannot  be 
solved  by  bringing  in  Greek  troops. 
Just  the  opposite  happens,”  Denk- 
tash said. 

"Papandreou  will  then,  sooner  or 
later,  be  punished  for  throwing 
Greece  into  the  fire,  but  a lot  will 
take  place  in  Cyprus  also.” 

Denktash  is  due  to  meet  UN 
Secretary-General  Javier  Perez  de 
CaeDar  in  New  York  on  March  16. 


Spanish  PM  raps  France 
on  action  against  trawlers 


MADRID  (Reuter).  - Spanish 
Prime  Minister  Felipe  Gonzalez  said 
yesterday  a French  naval  action 
against  two  Spanish  trawlers  this 
week  was  a step  backwards  in  rela- 
tions between  both  countries. 

Gonzalez  told  a press  conference 
after  talks  with  French  Prime  Minis- 
ter Pierre  Mauroy:  “I  cannot  but 
note  what  this  serious  incident  has 
meant  in  terms  of  a step  backwards' 
in  the  restoration  of  an  atmosphere 
of  confidence  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.” 

At  a separate  news  conference 


issue  in  bilateral  relations  was  bow  to 
conclude  successfully  negotiations 
for  Spain’s  expected  entry  to  the 
European  Community  in  1986. 

Gonzalez  said  Mauroy ’s  state- 
ment was  a “serious  and  deep  ex- 
pression of  regret”  but  repeated  his 
government’s  view  that  the  French 
armed  action  was  disproportionate. 

"We  cannot  accept  the  use  of 
force  to  die  extent^hat  a person’s  life 
or  physical  integrity  are  endangered. 
Thane  is  a lack  of  proportion  be- 
tween possible  transgressions  (of 
fishing  limits)  and  the  measures 


held . before  Qy&g.  back  to. . Paris,  v adopted  by-the  French  naval  author- 
Mauroy  ^aid  '.flic  k .had  $ 

' J *-«-  _-  -France'  and  .Spain  null  create  a 


“frankly  discussed  _this  deplorable  - ‘ prance  and  jjpain _ . . 

incident”  and  ,wSj/i~Xo‘hV6\a'  future  -^bil to  establish^fcsdsfopujg  ti&gkhne  better  than 


repetitions. 

But  he  added  that  the  essential 


dear  rules  for  Spanish  fishing  ves- 
sels. 


Tibetan  refugees  protest 
against  Chinese  ‘occupiers’ 


NEW  DELHI  (AP).  - More  than 
21,000  Tibetan  refugees  burned 
Chinese  goods  in  bonfires  on  Satur- 
day to  demand  independence  of 
their  Himalayan  homeland  from 
China. 

The  Dalai  Lama,  their  spiritual 
leader,  denounced  China's  "cam- 
paign of  terror”  in  his  former  king- 
dom and  pledged  “greater  deter- 
mination and  dedication”  to  liberate 
Tibet. 

More  than  8,000  Tibetans  in  Kar- 
nataka state,  southern  India,  burned 
Chinese  goods  worth  $2,000  in  the 
biggest  protest,  die  United  News  of 
India  reported.  Another  3,000  Tibe- 
tans in  New  Delhi  also  set  fire  to 


Prosecutor  questions 
Turkish  newsmen 


ANKARA  (Reuter).  - The  prop- 
rietor and  editor  of  Cumhuryet,  one 
of  Turkey’s  leading  newspapers, 
have  been  questioned  by  a military 
prosecutor  over  an  article  written  by 
the  proprietor  last  week,  the  paper 
said  yesterday. 

The  left-of-centre  daily  said  75- 
year-old  owner  Nadir  Nadi  and  edi- 
tor Okay  Gonensin  were  summoned 
to  see  Istanbul  military  prosecutor 
Hanefi  On  cul  on  Friday  about  a 
column  by  Nadi  last  Tuesday  enti- 
tled Unity  and  Togetherness. 


Such  investigations  are  usually  fol- 
lowed by  prosecutions  under  Tur- 
key’s tough  press-laws. 

Last  year  both  Nadi  and  Gonensin 
were  given  80-day  jail  terms  for  a 
previous  article  by  Nadi. 


Chinese  goods  in  a demonstration. 

“The  present  campaign  of  tenor 
which  the  Chinese  have  unleashed  in 
Tibet  has  once  again  made  the  Tibe- 
tan  people  live  in  a state  of  anxiety 
and  fear,”  the  Dalai  Lama  Said  uFa 
statement  issued  in  the  mountain 
resort  of  Dharamsala.  : 

The  Karnataka  protest  took  place 
at  the  Tibetan  colony  of  M ungod 
near  Hubli  and  organizers  said  they 
were  protesting  against  China’s 
"occupation”  of  Tibet. 

The  protest  was  staged  on  the  25th 
anniversaty  of  the  1959  Tibetan  up- 
rising against  Communist  rule.  The 
rebellion  was  crushed  by  Chinese 
troops,  and  the  Dalai  Lama  and 
100,000  of  Msfollowers  fled  to  India. 

A spokesman  said  simitar  rallies 
were  held  on  Saturday  in  the  U.S., 
Canada,  the  UK,  Switzerland,  West 
Germany,  Norway,  Spain  and 
France. 

The  Chinese  press  ignored  the 
protests,  publishing  stories  hailing 
25  years  of  progress  in  Tibetan 
education,  science,  medicine  and 
.culture. 


drugs 
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LONDON  (AP).  - EhgkndS 
round  cricketer  Ian  Botteun  hask 
nied  press  reports  that  he  and  o% 
jneznbers  of  the  England  toi 
team  now  in  Pakistan  have-; 
taking  narcotics-  _ . . . . 

"I  think  that  the  hardest  drug  tfc,, 
has  probably  been  taken  on  durafe 
is  valium  on  a sleepless,  coght," 
Botham  said  in  an  interview  onfitj 
tain’s  commercial  fndependeaj 
Television  News  (ITNJ. 

As' the  interview. was  br  ^ 
early  editions  of  London’s  wee£§ 
newspaper.  The  Moti  on  Sunday  l 
devoted  its  pages  one,  twaaridtfe4 
to  a claim  that  Botham  ‘“was  snn^f 
ing  marijuana  and  bad  access  -w 
cocaine”  duringthe  recent  New  ** 
land  tour. 

bi  bb  ITN  interview,  Botham  said  of 
aBcgptioa:  “1  myself  and  the  pfayws  at 
eqatBy  racy  stocked  by  it  sod  I thfak  fag 
aoBdton  are  going  to  have  a MAdajj  wfa* 
get  home-'*  _ 

Be  said  be  knew  of no  ytyet  »b»  tel  bnl 

J'-U.i.  “f  tUJ. 


taktagaareotksand'added:  “1  

yoersetf  when  the  fnB  story  has  come WJ 
bow  maty  they  are  and  bow  totally 
To  say  that  the  England  team  are  <fcag 
or  whatever  tear  joo  want  to  pot  it  fa  tafaft 
ludicrous-” 

Ashed  ff  be  was  categOffcaQr  denyiag  (fc| 
marijuana  or  cocaine  bad  been  need  bad 
“ AS  tor  as  I know  - and  f wooM  bave  UaqM 

tbat  If  anyone  wooW  bare  known  It  Weald  fast 
become. 


McEnroe  whips  Lendl 


BRUSSELS  (Reuter).. - Jolt, 
McEnroe  of  the  U.S.  wan  the  Bet; 
gian  indoor  tennis  champioi 
beating  Ivan  Lendl  of  Czecliokkwi# 
kin  6-1,  6-3  in  the  final  here  yesjuD 
day.  • - • 

Leadl  had  earfier  won  fail  s«iMn(h|l 
TnmwcSmfal  6-1.  6-2.  • ■ 


Still  running 


By  JACK  LEON. 

Post  Sports  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  - Manchester-born  ru&, 
net  Barry  Shaw  retained  his  major! 
over-40  title  at  the  Israel  Assptiatioal 
of  Veteran  Athletes  second  annua 
cross-country  championships^  feM 
on  Saturday  near  the  GivarHaaf 
Stadium.  The  meet  attracted, 
country-wide  entry  of  more  tbanftf 
men  and  women.  . ’ 

Shaw,  41,  covered  the  SVWail 
course  in  32  minutes,  -1  second, 

Eli  Ron  finishing  as  runner-up  jttif 
22  secoads  adrift,  .Third  home  was 
West  German  Helmut  Herbst.’ia 
33.2.  All  three  men  were  wanning 
up  for  next  week's  . Tel  Avir 
Marathon  and  "mini-marathon'’ 
races,  ij^wbkb  Herbs!  and  Shaw  an 
.3teir^respective:pver-40j 
•marathon  and"mini”  titles!faadRor 


second  place  to  Shaw  last  year. 

Nissim  Bakar  won  the  Qver-: 
event  in  37.15,  while  Boaz  Aril 
took  top  honours  in  the  over- S® 
category,  timing  55.02. 

High-flying  Rosa  Saydon,  32,  reJ 
tained  her  crown  in  the  'avec-Xl 
women’s  competition,  getting  boura 
in  41.36.  SaydOn  - who  is  coached  bn 
Shaw  — thus  chalked  up  yetiahotbn 
victory  in  a phenomenally  successor 
career  here  in  medium  and  loo^ 
distance,  running,  which  only  bega 
two  years  ago  following  the  birth  <4 
her  third  child.  ..  -ff 

Spiegler’s  return 


TEL  AVIV.  - Monde  Spiegkr  rctms 
!«*•  soccer  scene**  coach  of  the  brad  Drfw# 
Forces  soccer  team  tbat  win  piay  tbe  Ntf  tof 
Ton,  at  the  Btoooffefd  Stadium  oo  btfeprf 

Sp*egla\  wbo  tefinqoklKd  llwJ<*flCMacbrtg 
Netouya  *s  coach  earfier  (fair  season, 

the  army  team  for  (Ms  me  tfaoe  -appciTfa’Pw 

Later,  be  may  place  tor  the  New.1 York  Cento** 

an  exbto&Joa  game  between  tint  team's  fend 

Payers  sgabettfadr  present  derm.  j 

Among  star  ptajss  eligible- for  the  IDF# 
•n  goalkeeper  Bonafe  Gmsburg,  EB  Ofatof 
Motfilwidr,  Eyal  BegieBiter  and  DavfclR&eg 
tL 


Exciting  draw 


SHEFFIELD,  England  fAP).  - 

Wednesday  and  Soatbamptoa.  drew  ®-fl Js.^i 

EagHrti  F-A.  Cop  qsiitedad 

here  yesterday,  and  wto  reptayofa  Marcfc2f< 
to  one  oftfae  most  casting  toWfarg  rfrCTrsMH 
fa  Britain  afl  season,.  boAteamaJtad  awWj^ 
'scoring  chances  fa  fiwd  bCa  podadlow^J 
43,086  and  ihmiads  mt’  who  —tefad  * 
game  lire  on  nationwide  televiskn. 


Harold  Macmillan’s  son, : 
63,  dies  after  operation 

LONDON  (Reuter).  - Former  Brit- 
ish cabinet  minister  Maurice  Mac- 
millan, the  Only  son  of  former  Con- 
servative prime  minister  Harold 
Macmillan,  died  on  Saturday  after  a 
heart  operation,  bis  family  said 
yesterday  . He  was  63. 

Macmillan,  who  was  secretary  of 
state  for  employment  under  former 
Conservative,  prime  minister  Ed-  - 
ward  Heath,  took  the  title  Viscount 
Macmillan  of  Ovenden  when  his 
father  was  named  an  hereditary  peer 
on  his  90th  birthday  last  month.  ' 


The  Israol  Academic  Cotnnrittaa  on  tha  Middle  East 
m cooperation  with  the 
Public  Affairs  Division.  Tel  Aviv  Untvanity  . 
are  holding' a LECT0HE  (followed  by  s discussion) 
by  Dr.  David  Menashri 

Resoarch  Associate.  Shiloeh  Inst,  of  the  Dayan  Centre  for  Middle  Eastern  & African 
Studies.  Tel  Aviv  University 
on  THE  IRANIAN  REVOLUTION 
its  influence  cn  ttfeMidde  Eest  inckidtoff  the  Iraq^ran  War- 


Tnsade*  Merab  *3.  18**,  at  4J0  pm 
Room  ltl.  QmMWi  BwWlng.  el  Charnfatry 


jerusalem  music  centre 


02-225187 


Workshop  for  Trombonists 


by 


irvin  Wagner 

Sund^,.  My  18;  1984.  1 PJn.^PJn.  ,nd 

Monday,  March  19, 1984. 3.30-7,30  p.m.  . 


Ptayer,  of  OIhe,  bras,  as 


students  wishing  to  take  nari-»«  m-aT  J wumems.  as  waif  as 


Programme  subject  to  last  mhuu,  changes. 


«l 


Baroque  Music  Workshop 

by  members  of  the 

Philharmonia”  Baroque 
Orchestra  of  The  West 

~r',  r‘BERG  harpsichord  ' ' 

wHo  and  viola  da  gamba  ‘ 7 v' 
violin  and  viola  - . . ;•.  <.*« 

°boa.  flute,  recorder  and  bassoon!  £ 
March-2B- 1884.- Aprils.  1984 

Mwning sasswns  will  be  between  mnn  „ „ ■_  •• 

time  wiu  be  devoted  to  a oennmi  2 00  P*rn-I°n  Sunday.^ 'MwL. 

Afternoon  sessions  for  8nscmb[fJntr^UCti0r1  ■"**  with 

M«ch  30and  SflJ" 

The  guests  wffl  perfbtm  in  a specfal  .. ... 


LAURETTE  GOLDBERG 
SUSAN  NARPER 
MICHAEL  SAND 
BRUCE  HAYNES 


ganaral  Public.  Date  and  p^cJraSmT^  “*■ Ce™*' wWch  Win 


°pm  *°  modam 


wlH  be^  announced  later 


technique  and  intBrpratdtltm'fiia^—^L:8'!!?  wtrumbnto 

setocrion.  ™ number  of  parbeiparrts  i 


requested  ro  sparify  won*  artd  teSchafo:  h 


Musidens,  sfodmto  -and  musk- 
. cordially  hrvitetL  - Wars  »*hk«g 


W «»w»d:  Orn 


Progfamiii. lu^gct  „ !,« 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Head 
To  Head 

Now  It’s  Mondale’s  Turn 
To  Try  to  Stage  an  Upset 


By  HOWELL  RAINES 

Atlanta 

FOR  months,  Walter  F.  Mondale  played  peace- 
maker on  the  campaign  trail,  warning  his  rivals 
for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination  that 
attacks  on  one  another  would  only  hurt  the  party's 
chances  of  beating  President  Reagan.  But  last  week  Mr. 
Mondale  abruptly  shelved  his  speak-no-evil  politics. 
From  Boston  to  Tampa,  he  denounced  Senator  Gary  Hart 
as  a cold,  aloof  newcomer  who  would  betray  the  Demo- 
crats' bedrock  ideals  of  fairness  and  compassion. 

“Where’s  the  heart?  Where’s  the  guts?”  Mr.  Mon- 
dale exclaimed  as  he  pressed  his  argument  that  Mr.  Hart 
has  severe  character  deficiencies.  “It  is  not  just  a horse 
race,"  he  added  later  in  the  week.  “This  has  become  a 
battle  for  the  soul  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country.” 

It  was  also  a battle  to  save  the  Mondale  campaign 
from  total  collapse.  Mondale  strategists  acknowledged 
that  the  attacks  were  a last-resort  effort  to  slow  the  ad- 
vance of  Mr.  Hart,  who  since  the  Iowa  precinct  caucuses 
on  Feb.  20  has  wiped  out  Mr.  Mondale’s  standing  as  the 
party’s  front-runner. 

With  his  victory  in  New  Hampshire  on  Feb.  28,  Mr. 
Hart  started  one  of  the  most  startling  breakthroughs  in 
modern  campaign  history.  Next  came  another  success 
on  March  4 in  the  Maine  caucuses.  Then  on  Tuesday,  he 
trounced  Mr.  Mondale  in  Vermont’s  nonbinding  primary. 
No  delegates  were  at  stake  in  Vermont,  but  Mr.  Mondale 
admitted  he  was  “clobbered”  in  the  battle  for  publicity 
that  seems  more  important  than  the  delegate  count  at 
this  early  stage  of  the  campaign. 

Mondale  aides  suggested  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
strike  out  in  response  to  Mr.  Hart’s  breathtaking  ascent. 
“The  thinking  was  that  we  were  going  to  be  dealing  with 
an  incredible  avalanche  of  positive  publicity  for  Han,” 

. said  a Mondale  adviser.  “We  had  to  engage  him  on  the 
issues.  Otherwise  we  would  have  been  drowned.” 

Now,  with  the  approach  of  Tuesday  and  its  array  of 
primaries  and  caucuses,  the  questions  are  these:  Can  the 
Hart  phenomenon  sustain  itself  with  a leap  from  equality 
to  superiority?  Can  Mr.  Mondale  run  strongly  enough  to 
buy  time  for  a rebound?  In  other  words,  when  it  comes  to 
/ nomination  politics,  the  stakes  seldom-get  much- higher. 
T'ATfflOtigtf  tile  jfceV.  Jesse  ‘George  McGovern  and 

" • S^^ofTolpi'.CHeim  are  stijl  stumping,  the  battle  for  file 
South'  has'  ‘come  down  to' a mano  a mano  between  Mr. 
Hart  and  Mr.  Mondale. 

There  will  be  primaries  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Flor- 
ida, Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  on  Tuesday,  as  well 


as  caucuses  in  Washington,  Nevada,  Oklahoma  and  Ha- 
waii. Altogether,  13  percent  of  the  3,933  delegates  will  be 
chosen,  but  once  again,  momentum  and  political  vitality 
appear  to  be  the  more  important  prizes. 

Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Glenn  have  been  trying  to  sus- 
tain their  candidacies  by  appealing  to  special  constituen- 
cies. Mr.  Jackson  has  worked  the  black  pulpits,  saying 
that  he  deserves  the  minority  vote  based  on  his  service  in 
the  civil  rights  movement.  Mr.  Glenn,  in  a last-stand  ef- 
fort, has  concentrated  on  Alabama,  reaching  for  conser- 
vatives by  emphasizing  his  record  as  a marine  and  as  a 
former  astronaut. 

But  the  real  drama  is  in  the  Mondale-Hart  struggle. 
After  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Hart  jumped  from  a blip  in 
the  polls  in  Alabama.  His  Florida  campaign  caught  fire, 
too,  fueled  by  volunteers  and  delegate  candidates  freed 
by  the  withdrawal  of  former  Governor  Reubin  Askew  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Hart  also  showed  enough  movement  in 
Georgia,  where  his  opponent  had  counted  on  a safe  lead, 
to  force  Mr.  Mondale  to  take  the  rare  step  of  emphasizing 
his  ties  to  President  Carter  by  appearing  with  Mr.  Carter 
at  a barbecue  in  Plains,  Ga.,  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Mondale’s  strategists  regard  these  three  South- 
ern states  as  the  key  to  his  fate.  With  a strong  showing, 
Mr.  Mondale  can  return  to  his  native  Middle  West,  with 
the  Michigan  caucuses  on  March  17  and  the  Illinois  pri- 

The  Jackson  Campaign,  page  2 

mary  on  March  20,  in  contests  where  his  backing  by  the 
A.F.L.-C.I.O.  can  be  played  to  the  maximum. 

His  problem,  however,  is  that  Mr.  Hart  last  week  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  verge  of  lifting  his  candidacy  above 
the  level  of  regional  loyalties  and  endorsements  through 
a skillful  use  of  both  paid  and  free  time  on  television.  The 
medium  has  not  been  kind  to  Mr.  Mondale  recently.  He 
has  been  a gray  presence,  occasionally  refusing  to  ap- 
pear to  avoid  questions  about  his  low  vote  totals. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Hart  has  blanketed  the  key 
states  with  television  commercials  and  hit  the  interview 
shows  with  his  upbeat  messages.  He  has  appealed  to  the 
South's  potent  populist  tradition.  “Send  a message  to 
Washington,”  Mr.  Hart  suggests,  by  refusing  to  accept 
Mr.  Mondale,  the  candidate  of  “Democratic  bosses.” 

Mr,  Mondale  cannot  be  counted  out.  But  It  is  also 
true  that  the  rumor  mills  on  Capitol  Hill  began  churning 
last  week)  grinding  out  speculation  about  whether  some 
candidate  such  as  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  or  Gover- 
nor Cuomo  could  be  drafted  in  a “Stop  Hart”  movement. 
That  means  that  some  of  the  “Democratic  bosses”  doubt 
that  Mr.  Mondale  is  up  to  the  job. 


DrawL-igs  by  Hany  Ptocua 


The  Table  Will  Be  Crowded  When  Reconciliation  Talks  Resume  Tomorrow 


Syria  May  Find  Lebanon  a Doubtful  Prize 


By  E.  J.  DIONNE 

BEIRUT,  Lebanon 

WHEN  President.  Amin  Gemayel’s  Cabinet 
canceled  its  troop  withdrawal  accord  with  Is- 
rael last  week,  most  of  the  important  political 
and  military  cards  in  Lebanon  passed  to 
Syria  and  its  Moslem  allies.  The  era  of  Israeii-Christian 
ascendancy  that  began- with  the  1982  invasion  formally 
came  to  an  end. 

Many  Christians,  notably  the  Phalangist  militia,  op- 
posed Mr.  Gemayel’s  choice  of  Syria  over  Israel.  But 
they  were  exhausted  by  military  defeat  and  the  murder- 
ous shelling.  “We  lost,”  said  a stoic  resident  of  Christian 
East  Beirut.  “Hie  President  had  no  choice.” 

Another  loser  was  the  United  States,  which  had  bro- 
kered the  agreement  with  Israel,  offered  sweeping  prom- 
ises of  support  to  Mr.  Gemayel  and  then  pulled  out  the 
Marines  just  as  Syria’s  President  Hafez  al-Assad  was 
winning.  “The  United  States  was  playing  ping-pong  in 
Lebanon,”  said  Naoum  Farah,  a Christian  militia  leader. 
“Syria  was  playing  rugby.” 

Many  Moslem  political  leaders  were  exultant.  But 
they,  too,  were  wary.  Mr.  Gemayel’s  decision  to  sign  with 


. SjBm*/J.Paviovsky 


war 


f 


Syria  does  not  necessarily  solve  their  problems  with  him. 
Nabih  Bern,  the  Shiite  leader  and  linchpin  in  any  settle- 
ment, said  his  goals  went  beyond  giving  his  people  addi- 
tional top  jobs.  He  demanded  fundamental  changes  “in 
the  rest  of  the  byroads  of  this  system.”  Political  byroads 
can  be  notoriously  difficult  to  repair,  which  is  one  reason 
expectations  were  not  high  for  the  national  reconciliation 
conference  that  was  to  convene  in  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land, tomorrow.  “No  one  believes  in  it,  but  everybody  is 
going,”  a Beirut  newspaper  said. 

It  is  hard  enough  to  redesign  any  political  system 
from  top  to  bottom  and  redistribute  power  to  groups  that 
have  had  little.  In  Lebanon,  where  there  is  no  consensus 
an  the  nation’s  identity  or  even  whether  the  country 
should  exist  at  all,  the  task  seems  nearly  impossible.  To 
have  a chance  of  working,  a new  con- 
stitution would  have  to  offer  major 

concessions  to  Mr.  Bern’s  Shiites,  the  . 

country’s  largest  group,  and  give 
more  power  to  the  Druse,  a small  but  . . 

militarily  powerful  sect.  That  would  AIOI19 
set  back  the  Maronites  and  other 
Christians:  it  would  also  probably 
alarm  the  Sunni  Moslems,  who  are 
outnumbered  by  the  Shiites.  The  Sun- 
nis,' who  are  dominant  in  many  Arab 
countries,  are  privately  worried 
about  their  fate  in  Lebanon. 

Many  Christians  had  hoped  to 
save  their  positions  through  a deal 
with  the  Shiites.  Now  they  fear  that 
Mr.  Gemayel  has  lost  the  chance  for 
such  an  accord.  After  their  military 
victories,  the  Shiite  leaders  are  de- 
manding far  more  than  they  might 
have  a year  ago,  and  they  continue  to 
express  unhappiness  with  the  Presi- 
dent. In  a land  of  minority  group  poli- 
tics gone  wild,  such  deals  pass  by  way 
of  the  barrel  of  a gun.  During  nine 
years  of  civil  war,  the  resulting  com- 
bination of  fear  and  hubris  has  led  to 
thinking  that  almost  always  has 
doomed  compromise.  “If  you're  los- 
ing militarily,  you're  too  weak  to 
make  concessions.  So  why  negoti- 
ate?" a politician  said.  "And  if  you’re 
winning,  you  shouldn’t  make  conces- 
sions at  all.  So  why  negotiate?" 

With  three-quarters  of  the  coun- 
try occupied  by  Syrian  or  Israeli 
troops,  some  Christian  leaders  such 
as  former  President  Camille  Cha- 
moun  have  been  saying  they  would 
not  agree  to  new  political  rules  until 
Lebanon  was  "liberated”  from  for- 
eign troops.  That  might  be  a bargain- 
ing ploy,  but  to  some  it  sounded  like  a 
way  of  saying  “never.” 

There  was  even  doubt  about  the 
fate  of  the  Soviet-backed  Syrian  Gov- 
ernment with  which  Mr.  Gemayel  Students  de 

made  his  deal.  Reports  from  Damas-  Washington 

ci’s  pointed  to  a potential  power 
struggle  to  succeed  Mr.  Assad,  who 


has  been  having  health  problems  recently. 

Syria  is  seeking  the  formation  of  a Lebanese  “gov- 
ernment of  national  unity”  that  would  include  a pro- 
Syrian  prime  minister.  This  weekend,  opposition  leaders 
met  with  Syrian  officials  in  Damascus  to  work  out  com- 
mon positions  before  leaving  for  the  Lausanne  talks.  This 
may  improve  the  chances  for  success,  but  it  does  not 
augur  well  for  Lebanon’s  future  freedom  of  action.  For 
its  part,  Israel  has  warned  that  it  is  not  ready  to  negotiate 
a new,  narrower  security  agreement  with  Lebanon. 
There  are  also  mixed  signals  as  to  Israel’s  intentions  in 
southern  Lebanon,  where  its  troops  face  increased  hit- 
and-run  attacks  by  Moslem  guerrillas.  Israeli  officials 
have  talked  of  keeping  troops  Indefinitely  in  the  south. 

One  development  in  Middle  East  politics  seemed  out- 


side Syrian  control  and  gave  Washington  some  comfort. 
This  was  the  resumed  dialogue  between  Jordan’s  King 
Hussein  and  Yasir  Arafat,  the  chairman  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization.  Yesterday,  Mr.  Arafat  was 
back  in  Amman  for  the  second  time  in  twe  weeks  in  an  ef- 
fort to  arrive  at  a joint  position  for  a possible  negotiation 
with  Israel  or.  the  status  of  the  West  Bank.  Washington 
has  been  trying  for  such  an  overall  peace  since  1982. 

But  in  Beirut  last  week  there  was  no  peace.  Shooting, 
sniping  and  the  rumble  of  mortar  and  artillery  exchanges 
continued  and  civilians  — the  usual  victims  — got  small 
comfort  from  the  repeated  official  calls  for  a cease-fire. 

“The  basic  facts  of  life,”  said  a Christian  leader 
noted  for  dispassionate  analysis,  “are  that  the  sectarian 
militias  are  back  in  control;  the  central  Government  is 
nearly  powerless ; no  one  knows  what’s  going  to  happen 
next  in  Syria,  and  the  Israelis  don’t  seem  to  be  sure  of 
what  they  should  do.  Anyone  who  expects  the  United 
States  to  be  able  to  do  much  about  this  in  the  foreseeable 
future  is  wrong.’’ 


Along  the  Border  Between  Church  and  State 


Students  demonstrating  for  school  prayer  amendment  in 
Washington  last  week. 


WITH  one  public  opinion  poll  showing  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  favor  prayer  in  the  schools,  it’s 
perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  distance  between 
church  and  state  seems  to  be  narrowing  as  Election 
Day  approaches.  Appearing  before  the  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  last  week.  President  Reagan 
hailed  what  he  called  “a  great  national  renewal"  that  has  seen 
Americans  turn  away  from  pornography,  drug  abuse  and  sexual 
promiscuity  and  turn  "back  to  God.”  What  remained,  he  went  on, 
was  adoption  of  a constitutional  amendment  undoing  the  Supreme 
Court’s  22-year-old  ban.  "Hasn’t  something  gone  haywire  when 
this  great  Constitution  of  ours  is  invoked  to  allow  Nazis  and  Ku 
Kiux  Klansmen  to  march  on  public  property,"  Mr.  Reagan  said, 
"but  it  supposedly  prevents  our  children  from  Bible  study  or  the 
saying  of  a simple  prayer  in  their  schools?” 

Strong  words,  House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  suggested, 
especially  from  a President  not  known  as  a churchgoer.  (The 
White  House  acknowledged  Mr.  Reagan  last  attended  church 
services  in  June,  but  said  that  was  because  he  didn't  want  to  sub- 
ject other  worshipers  to  the  distractions  of  Presidential  security.) 
There  was  also  opposition  from  some  mainstream  Christian  de- 
nominations, several  of  which  are  suspicious  of  the  White  House 
influence  wielded  by  TV  evangelicals  like  the  Rev.  Jerry  Falwell, 
and  from  Jewish  groups.  Still,  the  Reagar,  speech  could  put  more 
muscle  into  what  already  is  the  biggest  Congressional  push  yet  to 
legalize  school  prayer.  Although  several  amendments  reached 
the  Senate  floor,  Majority  Leader  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  helped 
fashion  a compromise  providing  a choice  between  spoken  and  si- 
lent prayer,  in  hopes  it  would  win  over  wavering  colleagues.  Un- 
certain whether  it  would  get  the  required  two-thirds  majority, 
Mr.  Baker  put  off  a vote.  House  members,  meanwhile,  staged  an 
all-night  session  of  pro-prayer  speeches. 

Prayer  advocates  were  undoubtedly  heartened  by  a Supreme 
Court  decision  last  week  that  seemed  to  rethink  the  boundaries 
between  religion  and  government.  By  a 5-to-4  margin,  the  Court 
ruled  that  a Nativity  scene  erected  by  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  rather 
than  promote  religion,  “depicts  the  historical  origins”  of  Christ- 
mas. The  “wall  of  separation"  between  church  and  state,  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  wrote,  was  a "useful  figure  of  speech" 
but  “not  a wholly  accurate  description  of  the  practical  aspects  of 
the  relationship  that  in  fact  exists." 
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A Broadside 
From  a Defender 
Of  the  Pentagon 

On  Capitol  Hill,  some  lame  ducks 
go  quietly,  some  don't;  John  Tower 
isn't  one  of  the  quiet  ones. 

Testifying  last  week  before  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  Mr. 
Tower,  a Republican  from  Texas 
who  heads  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices panel,  in  effect  told  his  less  ex- 
pert colleagues  to  butt  out.  He  com- 
plained that  in  the  past  Congress  had 
made  many  ill-considered  reduc- 
tions simply  to  win  points  with  the 
voters  and  that  much  past  waste  was 
not  the  Pentagon's  fault,  but  was 
“Congressionally  mandated." 

Later  in  the  week,  some  budget- 
deficit  negotiators  noted  that  while  . 
Mr.  Tower  might  not  go  along  with 
the  spending  limits  proposed  by 
Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici,  the  Texan 
had  said  some  cuts  in  the  military's 
$305  billion  shopping  list  for  fiscal 
1985  were  “inevitable.’*  Some 
thought  that  this,  coming  from  the 
Pentagon-oriented  Mr.  Tower  — he 
will  retire  from  the  Senate  this  year 
and  is  said  to  have  considerable  in- 
terest in  serving  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense if  there  is  a second  Reagan 
term — might  suggest  to  Mr.  Reagan 
that  compromise  might  be  politi- 
cally necessary.  Participants  in 
talks  the  President  held  with  Senate 
Republicans  said  Mr.  Reagan  told 
aides  to  see  if  a Pentagon  spending 
agreement  could  in  fact  be  struck 
with  Mr.  Domenici,  who  heads  the 
Senate  budget  panel  and  who,  along 
with  other  leading  Republican  Sena- 
tors, has  proposed  that  the  military 
make  do  with  a 5 percent  increase.  • 
Because  of  the  continuing  deficit 
gridlock  in  Washington  and  signs  of 
rising  interest  rates,  many  analysts 
say  that  the  economy's  recovery 
might  be  laid  low  before  the  year  is 
out.  But  Martin  S.  Feldstein,  the 
chairman  of  the  President’s  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  regarded  by 
many  in  the  White  House  as  overly 
concerned  about  the  budget  deficit, 
was  decidedly  upbeat.  While  red-ink 
could  have  a “very  substantial  ad- 
verse" effect,  he  said  that  the  ecor^ 
omy’s  growth  rate  in  the  first  quar- 
ter oflhe.year  would-hit  ft  percent,  a.-: 
snappy  increase  over  the  4.9  percent 
registered  in  the  last  quarter  of  1983.-=' 
On  Friday,  the  Government  reported 
that  the  national  unemployment  rate 
dropped  to  7.7  percent  in  February, 
the  lowest  rate  in  2 ft  years,  a fur- 
ther sign  that  the  economy  is  ex- 
panding with  vigor. 


Postponing  the 
Vote  on  Meese 

For  several  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  reliance 
on  some  of  the  testimony  of  Edwin 
Meese  3d  depended  on  the  suspen- 
sion of  disbelief.  Unable  to  accom- 
plish that  last  week,  one  of  them. 
Senator  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum, 
moved  to  postpone  the  vote  on  Mr. 
Meese’s  nomination  as  Attorney 
General;  others  suggested  that  the 
nominee  be  questioned  further. 

In  a written  response  to  committee 
inquiries,  Mr.  Meese  said  he  did  not 
recall  having  seen  some  1980  memos 
containing  inside  information  cm  the 
Carter  campaign  that  were  culled 
from  his  own  files  in  Washington  and 
some  in  California  and  were  ad- 
dressed to  him.  In  response  Mr.  Met- 
zenbaum’s  question  of  whether  he 
knew  the  Reagan  campaign  was  re- 
ceiving Carter  camp  documents,  Mr. 
Meese  said  he  had  "no  knowledge  of 
any  effort"  by  Reagan  aides  “to  ob- 
tain” such  information. 

Mr.  Metzenbaum.  who  has  led  the 
effort  to  block  the  Meese  appoint- 
ment, called  the  responses  “unbe- 
lievable.” Senator  Carl  Levin, 
Democrat  of  Michigan,  said  Mr. 
Meese  was  “significantly  unrespon- 
sive" and  “evasisive.”  Fellow 
Democrat  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts  and  a Repubican, 


Senator  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum  at 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  hearing 
last  week. 


Charles  McC.  Mathias  of  Maryland 
joined  Mr.  Levin  in  suggesting  that 
Mr.  Meese  answer  more  questions 
before  his  nomination  is  approved. 

■ However,  with  the  firm  backing  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee’s  Republi- 
can chairman,  Strom  Thurmond  of 
South  Carolina,  the  Adminstration 
seemed  to  feel  little  pressure  on  the 
matter.  Mr.  Meese,  whose  financial 
dealings  had  also  been  questioned 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum  inquired  if  there 
was  any  Impropriety  in  the  fact  that 
two  California  businessmen  who 
helped  Mr.  Meese  out  of  financial 
difficulty  were  subsequently  ap- 
pointed to  Administration  jobs), 
made  it  known  that  he  had  nothing 
further  to  say  to  the  committee  on 
any  subject.  And  Mr.  Reagan  said 
knew  of  no  “nominee  that  is  any 
more  qualified  than  he  is." 

Though  he  didn’t  appear  to  have 
■ quite  given  up  hope,  Mr.  Metzen- 
baum conceded  that  after  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  votes  on  Thursday, 
the  Republican  dominated  Senate 
would  probably  approve  Mr.  Meese. 

Socal  Plans  a 
Merger  Splurge 

In  the  world  of  big  oil  and  high  fi- 
nance, it  seems,  a mouse  actually 
can  panic  an  elephant.  T.  Boone 
Pickens,  chairman  of  Mesa  Petro- 
leum Company,  nipped  away  at  the 
heels  of  the  Gulf  Corporation  for  six 
months,  driving  the  larger  compa- 
ny's management  first  to  distraction 
and  then,  last  week,  into  the  arms  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Califor- 
nia in  what  is  likely  to  be  the  biggest 
corporate  merger  ever. 

Determined  not  to  be  pushed  into 
the  sort  of  corporate  restructuring 
sought  by  Mr.  Pickens,  who  heads  a 
group  of  investors  holding  13  percent 
of  Gulfs  stock,  Gulf  agreed  to  sell 
out  to  Socal  for  $13.2  billion,  or  $80  a 
share,  in  cash.  Although  the  transac- 
tion would  make  Socal  the  nation's 
third  largest  oil  company,  industry 
analysts  said  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  likely  to  approve 
the  deal  on  the  condition  that  Socal 
sell  off  some  of  Gulfs  refining  and 
marketing  operations.  That  would  be 
fine  with  Socal,  which  indicated  its 
_ main  interest  was  in  Gulf's  2 billion 
-barrels" of  • proven  petroleum'  re- 
serves. But  some  in  Washington 
criticized  the  deal  as  furthering  ah 
industry  trend  toward  buying  previ- 
ously discovered  oil  reserves  rather 
than  exploring  for  new  ones. 

J.  Bennett  Johnston  of  Louisiana, 
the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee,  said  it  was 
4 ‘decidedly  not  in  the  public  interest" 
for  oil  companies  to  thus  “divert 
funds  from  more  useful  endeavors 
such  as  drillng  for  more  oil.”  He 
vowed  to  stop  the  participants  in  the 
deal  “dead  in  their  tracks.”  Mr. 
Pickens,  who  had  hoped  merely  to 
force  a restructuring  that  would  di- 
vert more  of  Gulf’s  cash  flow  to 
shareholders,  seemed  unconcerned. 
When  the  dust  settles,  his  group 
stands  to  make  $761  million  on  the 
21.7  million  Gulf  shares  it  purchased 
at  an  average  of  $45  a share. 

A Ruling 
Against  Baylor 

An  attorney  for  the  Baylor  College 
of  Medicine  once  called  the  case  a 
frivolous  effort  to  publicize  “pro- 
Jewish  or  anti-Arab  causes,”  but  a 
Federal  judge  ruled  last  week  that 
when  Baylor  excluded  two  Jewish 
doctors  from  a lucrative  assignment 
in  Saudi  Arabia  it  was  a matter  of 
deliberate  discrimination. 

Federal  District  judge.  James 
DeAnda  ordered  the  Houston,  Tex., 
college  to  pay  the  doctors  more  than 
$400,000  in  compensatory  damages. 
The  plaintiffs,  specialists  in  cardio- 
vascular surgery,  had  claimed  that 
by  barring  them  from  a three-month 
tour  at  the  King  Faisal  Specialist 
Hospital  and  Research  Center,  in 
Riyadh,  the  college  had  violated 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  antidiscrimination  sections 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979.  A Baylor  spokesman  said  an 
appeal  was  being  considered. 

In  his  sharply  worded  32-page  rul- 
ing, Judge  DeAnda  said  the  college 
had  gone  out  of  its  way  to  meet  an  un- 
stated but  assumed  condition  of  em- 
ployment — that  Jewish  physicians 
were  not  acceptable.  Two.  Baylor  ad- 
ministrators , the  judge  noted,  had 
testified  that  “they  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Jews  could  not  participate  in 
the  King  Faisal  program  because 
they  believe  the  Saudi  Government 
would  not  allow  Jews  to  enter  the 
country."  The  college.  Judge 
DeAnda  said,  had  failed  to  take  “ap- 
propriate steps"  to  determine  what 
the  Saudi  policy  was  and,  in  one 
case,  had  transferred  a plaintiff 
from  one  Baylor  facility  to  another 
because  of  "official  displeasure” 
with  his  complaints. 

The  judge  concluded  that  the  evi- 
dence left  the  “firm  impression  the 
implicit  reason  behind  Baylor's  ex- 
clusion of  Jews  from  the  program 
was  the  desire  to  avoid  'rocking  the 
boat’  vis-a-vis  the  Saudis.' " 

Carlyle  C.  Douglas, 
Michael  Wright 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 


The  Rainbow  Coalition’s  Hazy  Future 


By  FAY  S.  JOYCE 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  Fla.  — Any  of  the  other 
candidates  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination  could  wind  up  with  nothing  more  to 
show  for  the  effort  than  a fistful  of  hotel  bills. 

But  for  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jatkson,  long  something 
of  a maverick  civil  rights  leader,  the  stakes  have 
always  been  different.  Many  analysts  say  he 
could  still  walk  away  from  this  political  season  as 
the  nation's  premier  black  leader. 

To  a large  extent,  Mr.  Jackson's  future  is  likely 
to  be  shaped  by  decisions  made  by  black  voters  in 
the  run  of  primaries  and  caucuses  that  begin 
Tuesday,  from  the  rolling  hills  of  the  South  to  the 
industrial  cities  of  the  North.  In  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, 21  and  23  percent  of  the  registered  voters 
respectively  are  black.  If  they  turn  out  in  large 
numbers  this  Tuesday  and  cast  a large  propor- 
tion of  their  ballots  for  Mr.  Jackson,  he  will  gain 
in  stature.  And  that  will  be  doubly  true  if  blacks 
in  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Michigan  and  Ar-_ 
kansas  follow  stilt  in  caucuses  on  Saturday.'  : 

If  they  do  not  rum  out  in  large  numbers  for  Mr. 
Jackson,  however,  be  will  have  a harder  time 
convindiig  party  leaders  and  the  eventual  Demo- 
cratic nominee  that  his  demands  must  be  ad- 
dressed. Moreover,  the  personal  stakes  seem 
especially  high  now  because  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  be- 
lated admission  that  he  had  used  derogatory 
terms  in  referring  to  Jews,  an  important  bloc  in 
the  Democratic  Party.  Some  black  politicians 
say  the  remarks — he  called  Jews  “Hyznies”  and 
referred  to  New  York  City  as  “Hymietown"  — 
may  even  have  damaged  his  standing  among 
Southern  blacks,  who  were  long  the  targets  of 
prejudice  and  are  reluctant  to  identify  with  such 
expressions  themselves. 


Mr.  Jackson  is  a bold  man  and  he  has  set  high 
expectations  for  himself  in  Alabama,  where  he 
continues  to  predict  victory,  and  where  the  other 
candidates,  with  the  exception  of  George  McGov- 
ern, are  contesting  vigorously  as  well.  Public 
opinion  polls  have  not  supported  Mr.  Jackson’s 
optimism;  a Birmingham  newspaper  survey 
showed  him  in  third  place  with  15  percent,  behind 
Walter  F.  Mondale  and  Colorado  Senator  Gary 
Hart.  Political  observers  say  Mr.  Hart’s  sprint  is 
affecting  Alabama  and  other  states,  however, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  will  happen. 

A Pitch  to  the  Poor 

Many  members  of  the  black  political  aqd  reli- 
gious establishment  in  Alabama  and  Georgia 
have  endorsed  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Jackson  is 
bucking  them  and  their  argument  that's  vote  for 
him  is  a vote  thrown  away,  as  he  appeals  to  black 
pride.  Many  believe  that  Mr.  Jackson  may  do 
well  among  stud  Kits  but  that  older,  middle-class 
blacks  are  believed  likely  to  give  a higher  pri- 
ority to  selecting  a candidate  who  could  defeat 
■ President  Reagan.  * " *: : - ' ’■*  •-  • 

• Mr.  Jackson’s  campaign  has  been,  coupled  with 
a concerted  voter  registration  drive  in  the  South- 
While  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  people  he 
has  inspired  to  sign  up,  the  Voter  Education 
Project  reports  that  200,000  blacks  in  11  southern 
states  were  added  to  the  rolls  in  1983,  an  extraor- 
dinary number  for  an  off-election  year. 

He  will  need  as  many  of  those  votes  as  he  can 
get  in  the  coming  primaries,  and  not  just  for  rea- 
sons of  prestige.  His  campaign  has  spent  almost 
all  of  the  $960,000  it  has  raised,  and  Mr.  Jackson 
himself  is  the  chief  fund-raiser  when  white- 
gloved  ushers  pass  the  hat  at  his  speeches.  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  have  provided  him  with  a 
cushion;  he  has  been  certified  to  receive  $388,355 


so  far.  But  because  he  has  failed  to  draw  lfr  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  two  successive  primaries;  he 
will  lose  his  eligibility  for  assistance  on  April  6 

unless  he  wins  at  least  20  percent  of  the  vote  in  a 

primary  before  then.  In  Vermont  last  week,  h&i 
finished  third,  with  only.8  percent  of  the  vote. 

Mindful  of  the  importance  of  Tuesday’s  out- 
come, Mr.  Jackson  has  become  unusually  harsh 
in  his  attacks  on  President  Reagan,  Mr.  Mondale 
and  a new  target,  the  surging  Mr.  Hart. 

At  the  same  time,  his  campaign,  never  known 
for  being  well  organized  to  start  with,  has  been 
piagntyf  by  even  more  breakdowns  than  usual. 
Mr.  Jackson  bad  to  cancel  four  appearances  in 
■ the  Middle  West  last  week  because  of  logistical 
difficulties.  Then  his  new  chartered  airplane 
broke  down  in  Anniston,  Ala.,  leaving  candidate 
and  entourage  temporarily  stranded.  .When  he  fi-  l 
nally  reached  Montgomery,  Ala.',  011  Thursday 
night,  Mr.  Jackson  accused  Mr.  Mondale  of  “hid- 
ing behind"  Hubert  Humphrey  rather  than  op- 
posing the  Vietnam  War.. He  alsq^ciiticized  Mr. 
Reaeaif  for  flflvticatiiiif'pia^  'fn  the  schools 


when  “he’s  not  even  a regular  churchgoer. 

• Mr:  Tsttfaon 

himself  does  not  atteiKl  church  on  Sundays*  ex- 
cept to  appear  in  the  pulpit,  and  he  campaigns 
justas  hard  an  the  Sabbath  as  an  weekdays.  “I’m 
in  church  all  week,*’  Mr.  Jackson  explained  with, 
a laugh,  referring  to  his  campaign  appearances. 
“I’m  always  preaching.’’ 

Regardless  of  how  far  he  gets  bn  the  campaign 
trail,  Mr.  Jackson  appears  to  have  helped  him- 
self. Even  black  officeholders  who  are  support- 
ing Mr.  Mondale  concede  that  Mr.  Jackson  has 
enhanced  his  status  as  a black  spokesman,  espe- 
cially by  holding  his  own  In  the  Presidential  de- 
bates. The  question  is,  how  much  of  a constitu- 
ency can  he  marshal? 


Congress  May  Prohibit  Sex  Discrimination  by  Schools  Getting  Grants 


Trying  to  Tie  Strings  to  Federal  Aid 


By  ROBERT  PEAR 

WASHINGTON  — When  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
terpreted the  law  banning  sex  discrimination  in 
schools  and  colleges,  the  Reagan  Administration 
and  civil  rights  groups  could  not  even  agree 
whether  the  ruling  was  a victory  or  a setback  for 
women. 

Judy  Goldsmith,  president  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women,  called  it  a “stunning  set- 
back.” Representative  Claud ine  Schneider,  Re- 
publican of  Rhode  Island,  called  the  decision 
“shocking  and  abhorrent,"  on  the  ground  that  it 
narrowed  application  of  the  law  to  specific  pro- 
grams that  received  Federal  aid,  while  permit- 
ting discrimination  in  other  programs  at  the 
same  institution. 

But  William  Bradford  Reynolds,  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  civil  rights,  said  the  deci- 
sion, in  the  case  of  Grove  City  College  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. was  a major  victory  for  women.  The  Coun 
decision  on  Feb.  28.  be  said,  upheld  the  Justice 
Department’s  contention  that  the  antidiscrimi- 
nation taw  applied  to  all  of  a college's  financial- 
aid  program,  including  its  own  scholarships,  if 
the  college  received  Federal  money  indirectly 
through  grants  to  its  students. 

There  appears  to  be  some  truth  on  both  sides  of 
the  argument.  The  Court’s  decision  guarantees 
that  virtually  every  school  and  college  will  now 
be  covered  by  the  law.  But,  legal  authorities 
agree,  it  also  limits  the  scope  of  coverage  within 
each  institution. 

In  Cmgress,  the  drive  to  overturn  key  parts  of 
the  decision  gained  momentum  last  week.  Sev- 
enty-five Democrats  and  32  Republicans  joined 
Mrs.  Schneider  in  co-sponsoring  a hill  to  insure 
that  the  law  prohibits  sex  discrimination  in  all 
programs  at  an  institution  receiving  Federal  aid 
of  any  kind.  In  the  Senate,  Bob  Packwood,  Re- 
publican of  Oregon,  introduced  a similar  bill.  Mr. 
Reynolds,  without  endorsing  any  particular  pro- 
posal, said  the  Administration  did  not  object,  in 
principle,  to  broader  coverage.  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  aides  said  the  legislation  seemed 
to  have  a good  chance  of  passage  this  year. 

In  a memorandum  to  Education  Secretary  T. 
H.  Bell  last  year,  Mr.  Reynolds  gave  concrete  ex- 
amples of  how  the  law  should  be  enforced.  The 
same  policy,  he  said,  applies  to  enforcement  of 
the  laws  forbidding  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 


race  or  handicap  in  schools  and 
colleges  receiving  Federal  aid. 

If,  he  said,  a school  receives 
Federal  money  only  for  its  li- 
brary or  adult  education  pro- 
gram, then  only  those  pro- 
grams may  be  regulated  and 
investigated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. But  if  a school  building 
has  been  erected  or  renovated 
with  Federal  funds,  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds said,  the  Government  may 
investigate  a complaint  of  dis- 
crimination in  any  activity 
conducted  in  the  building. 

. Associate  Justice  William  J. 

Brennan  Jr.,  dissenting  from 
the  majority  opinion,  said  it  led  ' 
to  the  absurd  conclusion  that 
Grove  City  College  could  le- 
gally discriminate  against 
women  in  its  admissions,  its 
athletic  programs  and  even  its  Students  at  C 
academic  departments.  But  Court  dedsta 

Justice  Department*  officials  

said  there  was  no  basis  for 
such  alarm.  They  concluded  that  discrimination 
in  admissions  “infects  the  entire  institution"  and 
can  lead  to  the  cutoff  of  Federal  aid  in  any  pro- 
gram. Moreover,  they  said,  the  ruling  means  that 
colleges  may  no  longer  discriminate  against 

women  in  awarding  athletic  scholarships. 

Under  Federal  law,  the  termination  of  Federal 
aid  must  be  limited  to  “the  particular  program, 
or part  thereof"  where  discrimination  was  found! 
In  a 1969  case  involving  black  students  in  Florida, 
the  Supreme  Court  stressed  that  this  provision 
“was  not  for  the  protection  of  the  political  entity 
whose  funds  might  be  cut  off,  but  for  the  protec- 
tion ol  the  innocent  beneficiaries  of  programs  not 
tainted  by  discriminatory  practices.” 

The  Court  said  then  that  the  Federal- Govern- 
ment may  cut  off  funds  to  a school  if  the  money 
supports  a program  that  is  “infected  by. a dis- 
criminatory environment.”  But,  it  said,  the  pay- 
ments should  continue  if  the  program  is  “effec- 
tively insulated  from  otherwise  unlawful  aetivi- 
* ties."  because  “Congress  did  not  intend  that  such 
a program  suffer  for- the  sins  of  others.” 

At  stake  imall  these  cases  is  the  power  of  the 
Government  to-  enforce  the  law  as  it  applies  to 
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Mr.  Reynolds  contends  that -the  Federal  Gov-  ' 
EKf  has  been  enforcing 
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Congress  Derails 
Central  America 
AidExpress 

■ The  Admirdstration’setfort  to  rush 
new  military  aid  to  Central  America 
was  set  back  last  week.'  Bypassing 
the  usual  route  through  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  and  Intelligence 
Committees,  the  White  House  tried 
to  obtain  $21  million  for  the 'Nicara- 
guan rebels  by  tacking  a last-minute 
amendment  onto  an  unrelated 
money  bilK  lire  Senate  -Appropria- 
tions Committee  voted  15  to  14  to  re- 
ject the  Nicaragua  amendment. 
Senators,  including  some  Republi- 
cans who  voted  lor  the  measure,  said 
they  were  upset  by  the  Administra- 
tion's tactics;  * 

The  Appropriations  Committee 
postponed  consideration  of  a related 
request  for  $83  million  In  emergency 
military  aid  far: El  Salvador.  The  Ad- 
ministration says  the  Salvadoran 
Government  .forces  are  .running  out 
of  weapons.  Some  members  of  Con- 
gress argue  that  the  Administration 
poHcy  is  not  woriting  and  that  aid 
should  be  curtailed  unless  El  Salva- 
dor curbs  human  rights  abuses! 

President  Reagan  insisted  that 
continuing  aid  to  El  Salvador  was 
vital.  In  addition  to  direct  help, 
small-scale  American  maneuvers  in 
Honduras  1 are  among  measures 
being  taken  to  discourage  what  a 
State  Department  spokesman  said 
was  a guerrilla  threat  to  disrupt  the 
election  March  25  through  terror. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  Government  ac- 


cused the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  Honduras  of  increasing 
direct  aid  to  the  rebels.  Nicaragua 
blamed  such  assistance  for  insur- 
gent air  and  sea  strikes  against  a 
military  base. 

Ottawa  Wins 
On  Offshore  Oil 

Newfoundland,  the  youngest,  poor- 
est and  most  isolated  member  of  the 

Canadian  federation,  has  long  seen 
In  oil  deposits  off  its  coast  a way  to 
redress  the  economic  balance,  strike 
a blow  for  provincial  rights,  and  stop 
living  on  federal  handouts.  But  last 
week  after  a protracted  battle  in 
which  six  of  the  10  provinces  backed 
Newfoundland,  the-  Canadian  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  the  federal 
Government  owned  and  controlled 
the  offshore  riches.  The  court  upheld 
in  effect  Prime  Minister  Pierre  El- 
liott Trudeau’s  contention  that  Ot- 
tawa bears  primary  responsibility 
for  the  national  interest. 

The  immediate  economic  stake, 
was  the  huge  Hibernia  oil  field,  175 
miles  east  of  Newfoundland,  with  re- 
serves estimated  at  1.5  billion  bar- 
rels, and  perhaps  as  much  as  13  bil- 
lion barrels  when  the  area  around 
Hibernia  is  included.  While  Ottawa 
and  Newfoundland  battled  for  juris- 
diction, development,  which  may  in- 
volve an  investment  of  some  $10  bil- 
lion, had  been  held  up  by  a group 
headed  by  Mobil  Oil. 

Although  the  court  fight  has  ended, 
arrangements  between  Ottawa  and 


Student  in  Garwoltn,  Poland,  at 
mass  protesting  removal  of  cruci- 
fixes from  agriculture  school. 


Newfoundland  on  such  matters  as 
management  of  the  fields  and  the 
sharing  of  revenue  from  them  will 
still  have  to  be  worked  out.  “1  think 
we’ll  still  continue  to  fight,”  pre- 
dicted a spokesman  for  Brian  Peck- . 
ford,  the  scrappy  provincial  pre- 
mier. As  a proponent  of  provincial 
rights,  Mr.  Peckford  has  been  al- 
most as  much  a thorn  in  Mr.  Tru- 
deau’s side  as  Premier  Ren£ 
Levesque  of  Quebec  although,  unlike 
Mr.  Levesque,  Mr.  Peckford  has 
never  championed  secession. 

Cultists  Riot 
In  Nigeria 

Followers  of  an  Islamic  cult  leader 
have  touched  off  new  violence  result- 
ing in  hundreds  of  deaths  in  north- 
eastern Nigeria,  where  religious  fun- 
damentalism and  economic  hard- 
ship have  again  proved  to  be  a dan- 
gerously volatile  mixture.  Police  of- 
ficials said  last  week  that  535  people 
had  been  killed  since  Feb.  27  in  riot- 
ing in  the  town  of  Yola,  nearly  1,000 


miles  from  Lagos,  the  capital.  A 
Government-owned  newspaper.  The 
New  Nigerian,  said  more  than  1,000 
people  had  been  killed. 

The  latest  violence,  the  third  out- 
break in  three  years,  was  blamed  on 
followers  of  Mai  tats  ine,  or  Mallam 
Muhammadu  Marwa,  who  was 
killed  in  earlier  clashes  in  1981.  His 
followers  claim  that  Maitatsine,  and 
not  Mohammed . is  the  true  prophet 
of  Allah.  They  attack  those  who  show 
outward  signs  of  material  wealth  — 
like  wristwatches  and  jewelry  — as 
heretics. 

In  the  earlier  rioting,  they  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and 
spears  and  reportedly  with  magic 
powders,  reflecting  the  cross-influ- 
ences of  animist  beliefs  in  that  part 
of  Africa.  But  this  time,  police  offi- 
cers said  the  cult  followers  were 
armed  with  sophisticated  weapons, 
lending  credence  to  allegations  that 
Libya  has  financed  religious  funda- 
mentalist dissidents  in  Nigeria's 
north.  Troops  were  sent  in  after  at 
, least  four  policemen  were  killed. 


‘No  Poland 
Without  a Cross’ 

The  issue  of  religion  in  public  insti- 
tutions is  particularly  dramatic  in 
Poland,  where  a devout  population 
frequently  looks  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  as  a bulwark  against  the 
state.  Last  week,  3,000  students, 
many  of  them  in  tears,  gathered  in  a 
rural  church  to  protest  the  removal 
of  crosses  from  their  schoolrooms. 

The  crucifixes  were  first  removed 
from  a state-run  agricultural  college 
in  Garwolin,  40  miles  from  Warsaw, 
last  December  when  the  Communist 
Government  declared  that  hanging 
such  a symbol  in  public  schools  and 
hospitals  violated  the  principle  of 
church-state  separation.  An  attempt 
by  the  director  of  the  agricultural 
school  to  enforce  the  directive  led  to 
a student  strike  and  sit-in  which  in 
turn  led  to  the  school’s  closing.  The 
protest  spread  to  other  schools  in  the 
area  and  to  a morning-long  mass. 
The  church  was  surrounded  by  riot 
policemen  and  afterward  a priest  de- 


clared: “They  were  not  Poles  who 
came  at  us  innocents  with  riot  sticks, 
helmets,  guns  and  gas.  They  were 
not  Poles,  they  were  enemies.  There 
is  no  Poland  without  a cross.” 

Yesterday,  thousands  of  teen- 
agers gathered  in  Czestochowa  to 
worship  before  the  Black  Madonna, 
Poland’s  holiest  shrine,  in  a further 
protest  against  what  one  bishop 
called  “the  war  against  the  crosses. ' ' 

In  addition  to  religious  sensibil- 
ities, the  state  took  on  the  intellec- 
tual community  again  last  week  with 
the  arrest  of  Marek  Nowakowski, 
one  of  Poland’s  best-known  writers, 
who  was  accused  of  cooperating  with 
“Western  organizations”  against  the 
Government.  One  of  Mr.  Nowakow- 
ski‘s  recent  works,  a bitterly  funny 
“Report  on  Martial  Law,”  has 
highly  active  underground  press. 

A Boomerang 
In  Namibia 

South  Africa  last  week  launched  a 
political  sortie  against  the  Soviet- 
armed insurgency  that  is  seeking  in- 
dependence for  South-West  Africa. 
But  Pretoria’s  chosen  weapon,  Her- 
man Toivo  y Toi  vo,  the  founder  of  the 
South-West  Africa  People’s  Organi- 


zation, seemed  to  be  balking. 

The  authorities  gave  Mr.  Toivo, 
who  was  released  after  16  years  in 
prison,  travel  documents  so  he  could 
meet  the  insurgents’  leader,  Sam 
Nujoma.  Pretoria,  Mr.  Toivo  sug- 
gested. may  expect  him  to  spread 
confusion  among  the  insurgents;  he 
was  careful  not  to  say  anything  that 
was  likely  to  annoy  Mr.  Nujoma. 

Another  possible  Government 
goal,  Mr.  Toivo  told  a New  York 
Times  correspondent,  might  be  to 
bolster  the  political  parties  that 
Pretoria  would  like  to  see  in  power  in 
the  territory,  if  South-West  Africa, 
or  Namibia,  becomes  independent. 
These  parties  had  called  for  Mr. 
Toivo’s  release,  but  last  week  he  re- 
jected any  ties  with  them. 

As  for  Mr.  Nujoma,  South  African 
military  authorities  said  800  of  his 
well-armed  followers  had  infiltrated 
back  into  Namibia  from  Angola  in 
recent  weeks  and  might  be  planning 
attacks  on  some  of  the  territory’s 
75,000  white  residents  in  a population 
of  1.1  million.  Such  attacks  could 
upset  the  American-sponsored  truce 
along  Namibia’s  border.  Washington 
hopes  the  truce  will  lead  to  with- 
drawal of  Cuban  troops  from  Angola. 


Henry  Ginlger 
and  Milt  Freudeuheim 


Verbatim  : Shultz  on  El  Salvador 


Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 

In  a heated  discussion  with  members  of  a House  Appropnations 
subcommittee  who  argued  that  the  human  rights  situation  in  El  Salvador 
had  not  improved  and  advocated  tighter  conditions  on  American  aid: 


“I  really  don’t  understand  you  people.  Here  we  have  an  area, 
right  next  to  us,  which  a cross  section  of  Americans  on  a 
bipartisan  commission  have  studied  carefully,  really 
worked  at,  (and)  have  concluded  is  in  the  vital  interests 
of  the  United  States.  There  are  problems  there.  We  all 
know  that  What  you’re  telling  me  is  that  because 
there  are  problems,  let’s  walk  away." 


Torn  by  Division,  Protest  Groups  Search  for  New  Causes  and  Members 


Germany’s  Anti-Missile  Movement  Has  Lost  Its  Thrust 
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of  forlorn  figures  stands  in  I 


r; a knot: 

i snow  outside  an  American 
Pershing2  missile  base,  bearing  placards  predicting  nu- 
clear doom.  One  is  a shaven  Buddhist  monk  from  Hirosh- 
ima, who  may  be  deported  because  of  passport  irregu- 
larities. On  slow  news  days.  West  German  television 
crews  occasionally  shoot,  footage  of  these  doughty  rem- 
nants of  the  lost  campaign  against  the  deployment  of 
medium-range  missiles  in  Western  Europe.  Otherwise, 
they  are  ignored. 

The  coalition  that  spearheaded  the  anti-missile 
movement  last  fall  has  retreated  to  its  winter  quarters. 
When  it  r&emerges  in  the  spring  for  traditional  Easter 
marches,  it  seems  likely  to  be  considerably  more  divided 
and  uncertain  of  its  targets.  Many  militants  are  disillu- 
sioned. “I’ve  noticed  an  incredible  weakening  of  the 
peare  movement,”  lamented  Petra  Kelly,  the  founder  of 
the  anti-establishment  Greens,  who  recounted  how  only 
60  people  showed  iip  for  a recent  rally  in  Bonn. 

Events  have  conspired  against  those  who  had  pre-. 
dieted  apocalypse  when  the  first  Pershing  2’s  went  into 
Mutlangen  in  November.  Instead  of  worsening,  relations 
between  West  Germany  and  Communist  East  Germany 


have  improved  in  the  post-deployment  months.  The  big- 
gest legally  sanctioned  flood  of  East  German  emigrants 
since  the  erection  of  the  Berlin'wafi  in  1961  is  now  swamp- 
ing a:  reception  center  near  Frankfurt.  Chancellor  Hel- 
mut Kohl  and  Erich  Honecker,  the  East  German  party 
leader,  met  in  Moscow  at  Yuri  V.  Andropov’s  funeral  and 
agreed  to  pursue  German-German  detente.  The  fortui- 
tously timed  leadership  change  in  Moscow  and  softened 
rhetoric  in  Washington  have  raised  hopes  of  a less  frosty 
East-West  climate.  This  in  turn  deprives  Western  Euro- 
pean demonstrations  of  their  do-or-die  resonances. 

The  biggest  anti-missile  coalition  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, the  West  German  movement  has  started  to  fall 
apart.  Last  month,  a strategy  session  in  Cologne  nearly 
broke  up  when  Greens  delegates  pressed  for  a resolution 
condemning  East  Germany  for  jailing  its  own  independ- 
ent pacifists.  Delegates  from  the  tiny  pro-Soviet  German 
Communist  Party,  which  last  autumn  furnished  more 
than  its  share  of  envelope-lickers  and  poster-stickers,  op- 
posed this  step,  forcing  a compromise  that  skirted  men- 
tion of  East  Germany  by  name.  Resentment  over  the 
Communists’  outsize  role  in  the  coalition  is  sharpening, 
particularly  since  the  party  patched  together  its  own, 
"peace  list”  for  the  European  parliament  elections  in 
June.  “In  the  peace  movement  there  is  a growing  criti- 
cism of  the  Soviet  Union,”  said  Walter  Jens,  a Tiibingen 


University  professor.  “There  is  a feeling  that  the  Soviet 

. . Union  is  in  the  hands  of  the  military.” 

. V ■ A sense  of  demobilization  has  similarly  crqpt  into  - 
. -rBri tain’s  antinuclear  movement,  which  last  autumn 
brought  the  second  largest  crowds  into  the  streets  of 
Western  Europe.  About  100  women  still  keep  a vigil  out- 
side the  gates  of  the  Greenham  Common  base,  prevent- 
ing the  United  States  Air  Force  from  maneuvering  its 
newly  stationed  cruise  missiles  in  the  English  country- 
side. The  venerable  Committee  for  Nuclear  Disarma- 
ment, which  claims  86,000  dues-paying  members,  is  plan- 
ning Easter  marches  to  call  attention  to  the  role  that 
American  bases  would  play  in  the  case  of  a nuclear  alert. 
But  few  anticipate  that  these  demonstrations  will  be 
large.  Only  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the  center-right 
Government  is  expected  to  make  a decision  sometime  in 
May  or  June  on  the  deployment  of  cruise  missiles,  is  che 
anti-missile  coalition  still  fully  mobilized.  It  plans  a 
series  of  spring  demonstrations. 

A Search  for  Themes 

Elsewhere  in  Western  Europe,  militants  are  groping 
for  new  themes  that  will  again  arouse  the  kind  of  mass 
following  that  converts  into  pressure  on  governments. 
“We  are  not  just  atomic  pacifists,”  insisted  Jo  Leinen,  a 
pivotal  figure  in  the  West  German  movement’s  coordi- 


nating committee.  Mr.  Leinen  has  tried  to  focus  discus- 
sion on  the  allegedly  “aggressive”  strategy  embodied  in 
American  military  concepts  such,  as  Airland  Battle  2000,.. 
which  proposes  counterattacking  behind  Warsaw  Pact 
lines  should  NATO  be  attacked.  - ■ - ■ ■?-  ? 

The  West  German  quest  for  new  themes  has  not  yet 
produced  anything  more  galvanizing  than  a “popular 
referendum”  against  continuing  deployment.  It  is  to  be 
conducted  at  the  time  of  the  European  parliamentary 
elections  on  June  17.  Coalition  pollsters  will  collect 
names  and  addresses  outside  regular  voting  booths  and 
then  mail  ballots  to  people  who  sign  up.  An  appeal  by 
Gunter  Grass  and  other  writers  to  draft-age  Germans  to 
plump  for  conscientious  objector  status  has  so  far  had  lit- 
tle discernible  impact.  With  unemployment  high,  mili- 
tary enrollment  is  at  an  all-time  high,  and  the  number  of 
registered  conscientious  objectors  has  dropped. 

The  continuing  lull  has  freed  Chancellor  Kohl’s  Gov- 
ernment from  pressure  from  the  street.  Karl  Kaiser,  di- 
rector of  a respected  Bonn  research  institute,  maintains 
that  with  a bit  of  luck,  West  Germany  might  stitch  to- 
gether a new,  post-deployment  foreign  policy  consensus. 
“This  assumes,”  he  warned,  “that  the  movement  toward 
the  center  in  the  American  Administration  is  genuine 
and  will  be  continuing.  If  we  have  any  further  surprises 
in  Washington,  we  will  be  in  trouble.” 


East-West  Negotiations  on  European  Troop  Cuts  Resume  This  Week  in  Vienna 


The  White  House  Keeps  Arms  Control  on  a Back  Burner 


By  LESLIE  H.  GELB 


WASHINGTON  — For  weeks  now,  Administration 
officials  have  been  stressing  their  continuing  informal 
dialogue  with  Moscow  and  touting  the  chances  for  move- 
ment on  arms  control.  Soviet  officials  have  deprecated 
this  view,  insisting  that  President  Reagan  is  trying,  for 
his  own  political  reasons,  to  make  it  look  as  if  something 
is  going  cm.  Last  week.  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  said  the  Administration  hasn't  had  “the 
slightest  indication”  that  the  Russians  want  to  resume 
talks  on  limiting  nuclear  weapons  “on  any  basis." 

There  is  a great  deal  at  stake.  It  is  difficult  for  most 
experts  to  imagine  diffusing  Soviet-American  tensions 
without  progress'  on  the  arms  control  front.  West  Euro- 
pean confidence  in  American  foreign  policy  leadership 
hinges,  in  good  part,  on  whether  Washington  is  seen  as 
being  able  to  manage  East-West  arms  competition.  The 
Presidential  election  could  turn,  to  some  degree,  on  the 
public’s  reaction  to  a Reagan  record  of  four  years  of 
heavy  military  expenditures,  with  no  new  agreements  to  • 
limit  arms  and  none  in  prospect.  The  stated  purpose  of 
the  buildup  was  to  close  the  purported  military  gap  with 
Moscow  and  thus  create  the  basis  for  serious  bargaining. 

On  Friday,  Soviet  and  American  negotiators,  with 
their  allies,  win  resume  talks  in  Vienna  on  reducing 
troops  in  central  Europe.  Aside  from  the  discussion  in 
Geneva  bn  eliminating  chemical  weapons,  the  Vienna 
meeting  is  the  only  arms  control  game  going.  In  both  dis- 
cussions, the  Russians  recently  accepted  the  principle  of 
mtsite  inspections.  Diplomats  in  Washington  think  this 
concession  could  lead  to  progress  on  chemical  weapons, 
where  verification  is  the  major  stumbling  block.  But  in 
the  Vienna  troop  deliberations,  where  the  issues  are  far 
more  complex,  riot  much  is  expected. 

Both  of  those  sets  Of  taika  are  multilateral;  every 
bilateral  Soviet-American  negotiating  forum  has  been 
abandoned  or  is  in  'abeyance.  In  December,  the  Russians 
walked  out  on  the  talks  about  medium-range  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe.  They  vowed  not  to  return  until  Wash- 
ington agreed  to  withdraw  its  new  Pershing  2 missiles  in 
West  Germany.  And  they  recessed  the  talks  on  strategic 
arms  without  setting  a date  for  resumption. 

None  of  the  other  bilateral  talks  carried  forward  by 
the  Carter  Administration  have  been  continued  by  Mr. 
Reagan.  There  have  bean  no  discussions  since  1980  an  a 
comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear  testing  or  on  banning  an* 
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Polish,  Soviet  and  East  German  infantrymen 
boarding  hell  copers  during  Warsaw 
Pact  military  exercises  in 
Poland  last  month. 
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. tisatellite  weapons.  Top  Reagan  Administration  officials 
argue  that  neither  can  be  adequately  verified.  Other 
arms  control  experts  disagree.  Worries  about  verifica- 
tion run  through  most  Administration  thinking  about 
arms  control.  Recently,  Mr.  Reagan  has  raised  serious 
questions  about  Moscow’s  compliance  with  existing.trea- 
ties,  Including  several  that  the  United  States  refuses  to 
ratify,  such  as  the  1979  accord  on  strategic  weapons. 

Verification  aside,  many  senior  Administration  offi- 
cials make  no  secret  of  their  general  skepticism.  They 
see  arms  control  mainly  as  a Soviet  device  to  undercut 
public  support  for  the  Pentagon  budget.  Nonetheless,  in 
response  to  allied  and  domestic  pressure  and  — accord- 
ing to  Administration  officials  — a Reagan  change  of 
heart  about  the  value  of  arms  control,  they  have  returned 
to  several  negotiating  tables. 

Their  least  favorite  is  the  one  to  which  they  are  re- 
turning this  week  in  Vienna.  Like  previous  Administra- 


tions and  many  British  and  French  officials,  they  see 
questionable  value  in  withdrawing  American  troops 
thousands  of  miles  when  the  Russians  would  be  moving 
back  only  hundreds.  But  to  West  Germany,  where  most 
American  troops  are  stationed,  the  Vienna  talks  are  very 
important.  To  meet  some  of  Bonn’s  concerns,  Mr.  Rea- 
gan recently  modified  the  Western  bargaining  position. 
The  new  approach  was  intended  to  ease  the  deadlock 
over  troop  totals  (Western  intelligence  shows  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  with  180,000  more  troops  than  they 
admit  to)  by  proposing  to  count  military  units  rather 
than  individual  soldiers.  Combat  units  are  far'easier  to 
keep  track  of  than  individuals.  However,  West  German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl,  who  visited  Mr.  Reagan  last 
week,  was  not  satisfied,  officials  said. 

Far  more  important  to  both  the  Administration  and 
Bonn  is  the  resumption  of  the  talks  on  medium-  and  long- 
range  nuclear  weapons.  The  State  Department  wants  to 


combine  these  talks  and  to  put  forward  a compromise  be- 
tween the  Soviet  and  American  approaches.  Officials  say 
that  if  Moscow  will  only  agree  to  come  back  to  the  bar- 
gaining table,  they  can  press  for  Mr.  Reagan's  accept- 
ance of  State's  proposals.  Some  of  these  officials  say  that 
Moscow  may  be  coming  around.  They  cite  positive  state- 
ments about  detente  by  Konstantin  U.  Chernenko,  the 
new  Soviet  leader.  They  have  many  theories  about  new 
power  struggles  in  the  Kremlin  over  proposals  to  ease 
relations  with  Washington.  Bui  they  offer  no  evidence 
and  the  Russians  still  say  it  is  up  to  Mr.  Reagan  to  make 
the  next  move.  Mr.  Kohl  also  pushed  Mr.  Reagan  to  meet 
soon  with  the  new  Soviet  leader  but  the  White  House  re- 
peated its  longstanding  view  that  the  meeting  would  have 
to  be  well-prepared  and  have  good  chances  for  success. 

There  matters  stand  for  now:  Each  side  is  waiting 
for  the  other  to  go  first,  mutual  trust  is  lacking  and  there 
is  no  movement  on  arms  control. 


BAGHDAD,  Iraq  — Posters  and  slogans,  as  well  as 
omnipresent  portraits  of  President  Saddam  Hussein  in  a 
variety  of  uniforms,  are  not  enough  to  give  the  Iraqi  capi- 
tal a bellicose  air.  The  principal  impression  is  of  drab- 
ness enhanced,  not  relieved,  by  the  garish  personality 
cult.  Underneath,  diplomats  sense  a morose  weariness 
and  a growing  belief  that  the  war  with  Iran,  now  well  into 
its  fourth  year,  cannot  be  won  by  either  side. 

A visitor  notes  above  all  a pervasive  reticence  on  the 
part  of  Iraqis,  except  for  Information  Ministry  officials 
and  generals  who  purvey  obligatory  confidence  in  ulti- 
mate victory.  The  tight-lipped  citizens  of  Baghdad  or 
Basra  make  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  of  other 
restrictive  countries  seem  garrulous  by  comparison. 
Iraq  recently  allowed  foreign  journalists  in  to  report  its 
recent  battlefield  victories,  but  they  have  not  succeeded 
in  penetrating  the  nation's  state  of  mind. 

Ever  diplomats  of  long  residence  who  understand 
Arabic  admit  that  they  base  their  conclusions  less  on 
what  the  Iraqis  say  than  on  the  people’s  Increased  unwill- 
ingness to  about  the  war.  Official  optimism  finds  no 
popular  echo.  The  people  know  that  life  has  become  hard- 
er, that  expansive  development  programs  based  on  the 
Middle  East’s  second  largest  petroleum  reserves  have 
faltered,  and  that  on  the  border,  it  Is  the  Iranian  Army, 
not  theirs,  that  retains  the  initiative. 

In  this  atmosphere,  President  Hussein  last  week  an- 
grily rejected  accusations  by  the  Unitefl  States  and  other 
Western  countries,  the  International  Red  Cross  and  phy- 
sicians in  Sweden  and  Austria  that  Iraq  has  used  chemi- 
cal weapons  — a euphemism  for  poison  gas  — against 
Iranian  troops.  The  American  criticism  cast  the  first 
serious  shadow  on  a relationship  that  has  been  showing 
quiet  but  dramatic  improvement. 

Propelled  largely  by  shared  hostility  to  Iran  and  con- 
cern about  the  consequences  of  Teheran's  policies,  Wash- 
ington and  Baghdad  have  drawn  closer  than  they  had 
been  since  the  1950's,  when  John  Foster  Dulles  made  the 
then-conservative  Iraqi  regime  a linchpin  of  American 
policy  in  the  region.  This  quiet  flourishing  of  relations 
has  taken  place  despite  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  ties  by 
Iraq  when  Washington  supported  Israel  in  the  1967  war. 
Before  last  week's  condemnation,  officials  of  the  Amer- 
ican Interest  Section  in  the  Belgian  Embassy  were  say- 


ing that  relations  had  become  normal  in  all  but  name, 
with  easy  American  access  to  senior  Iraqi  leaders. 

President  Reagan’s  statement  that  an  Iraqi  defeat 
would  not  be  in  American  interest  and  his  suggestion  that 
the  United  States  would  take  military  action  if  Iran  at- 
tempted to  close  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  made  clear  a diplo- 
matic “tilt**  toward  Iraq.  Commodity  credits  totaling 
9840  million  over  two  years  were  a significant  mark  of 
American  sympathy  for  Iraq,  a food-importing  nation 
with  severe  foreign  exchange  problems. 

Soviet  Help  Resumes 

In  view  of  this  developing  relationship,  Western  dip- 
lomats were  surprised  when  the  United  States  took  the 
lead  in  condemning  Iraq.  Some  diplomats  believe  that 
Washington,  having  accused  the  Soviet  Union  of  using 
prohibited  weapons  in  Afghanistan,  and  Vietnam  of 
doing  so  in  Laos,  wanted  to  prove  its  evenhandedness. 
Others  believe  that  the  Reagan  Administration,  in  an 
election  year,  condemned  Iraq’s  conduct  of  warfare  to 
head  off  criticism  by  voters  who  have  noted  no  relenting 
in  Iraq’s  extreme  hostility  to  Israel,  which  Iraqi  officials 
always  refer  to  as  “the  Zionist  entity."  Israel  and  "Zion- 


ist agents"  throughout  the  world  are  repeatedly  accused 
of  strategic  and  diplomatic  collusion  with  Iran’s  Ayatol- 
lah Ruhollah  Khomeini. 

Diplomats  emphasized  that  rapprochement  with 
Washington  has  not  meant  any  cooling  in  Iraq’s  close  ties 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  continues  to  supply  70  per- 
cent  of  Baghdad’s  military  needs.  In  an  effort  to  preserve 
minimal  relations  with  Iran,  the  Soviet  Union  cut  off 
these  sales  in  1980  when  Iraq  began  the  war  and  carried  it 
deeply  into  Iran.  Soviet  sales  resumed  in  1982  after  Iran 
drove  the  invaders  out  and  went  onto  the  offensive. 

Last  week,  Tass,  the  Soviet  press  agency,  accused 
the  United  States  of  "creating  a grave  threat  to  peace 
and  international  Security"  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
Soviet  Union,  Tass  said,  rejected  the  Pentagon's  warning 
that  ships  coming  within  five  miles  of  Navy  ships  in  the 
Gulf  or  planes  approaching  below  2,000  feet  "may  be  held 
at  risk." 

When  the  Soviet  leader,  Yuri  V.  Andropov,  died. 
President  Hussein  proclaimed  three  days  of  national 
mourning,  a tribute  not  accorded  to  his  predecessor,  Leo- 
nid I.  Brezhnev.  But  Iraq  remains  anti-Communist,  not 
ideologically  influenced  by  Moscow.  Its  drawing  closer  to 
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. the  United  States  aqd  continuing  good  relations  with 
Western  Europe,  the  major  supplier  for  economic  devel- 
opment, has  for  the  first  time  given  reality  to  Iraq’s  pro- 
fessed policy  of  active  neutrality  between  East  and  West. 

The  new  friendliness  toward  the  United  States  has  a' 
parallel  in  Baghdad’s  significant  shift  from  sharp, 
tongued  radicalism  to  moderation  in  the  Arab  world. 
Iraq  led  the  movement  to  ostracize  Egypt  after  the  Camp . 
David  agreement  with  Israel  in  1978;.  it  how  leads  the 
rampaign  to  bring  Cairo  back.  "Don't  look  for  princi- 
ple," a European  diplomat  cautioned. 

Egypt  has  given  Iraq  strong  support — 15,000  volun- 
teers seizing  in  militarycapacities,  and  arms  andinteUi- 
gence  cooperation.  Jordan,  too,  is  believed  to  be  provid- 
ing some  military  assistance.  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  emirates,  which  lived  in  apprehension 
of  Iraq  in  its  radical,  days,  provide  generous  financial 
support,  perhaps  $10  billion  a year.  Clearly  they  fear  to- 
day's Iran  more  than  today’s  Iraq.  But  diplomats  In 
Baghdad,  by  and  large,  are  not  yet  ready  to  join  those,  in- 
cluding some  Americans,  who  believe  that  Iraq’s  moder- 
ation will  last  longer  than  Its  war  with  Teheran.  And  no 
one  will  speculate  cm  how  longthat  war  will  continue. 


Bavis  Cup  Diplomacy  Could  Blossom  With  the  1988  Olympics 
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China’s  Quiet  Courtship  of  South  Korea 


By  CHRISTOPHER  WREN 

PEKING  — China  likes  to  call  its  relations  with 
neighboring  North  Korea  as  close  as  lips  and  teeth,  but 
Peking  seemed  to  be  taking  a step  in  another  direction 
early  this  month  when  a South  Korean  tennis  team  vis- 
ited the  southern  Chinese  city  of  Kunming  for  a Davis 
Cup  match  with  a Chinese  team. 

It  was  not  quite  the  ping-pong  diplomacy  of  1971, 
when  a visit  by  American  table  tennis  players  presaged 
the  eventual  normalization  of  relations  between  China 
and  the  United  States.  Yet  the  significance  of  eight  South 
Koreans  hitting  tennis  balls  an  the  Chinese  mainland  was 
not  lost  in  a country  where  virtually  every  action  is 
weighed  for  its  political  effect.  Japanese  Prime  Minister 
Yasuhiro  Nakasone  told  a parliamentary  committee  last 
week  that  the  Kunming  tennis  march  was  a significant 
event  in  Asia  and  indicated  that  he  would  urge  more  ex- 
changes between  China  and  South  Korea  during  his  visit 
to  Peking  later  this  month.  In  Seoul,  Lee  Won  Kyiwg,  the 
South  Korean  Foreign  Minister,  predicted  that  further 
nonpolitical  contacts  would  be  a natural  trend. 

The  South  Korean  presence  went  conspicuously  un- 
reported in  the  official  Chinese  press  until  China’s  4-1  vic- 
tory last  Sunday  was  tersely  noted  by  the  New  China 
press  agency.  The  event  was  held  far  from  the  capital 
though  Kunming,  at  5,700  feet  above  sea  level,  may  have 
been  picked  to  give  the  acclimatized  home  team  an  ad- 
vantage. The  low  profile  accorded  the  visit  was  consis- 


tent with  China’s  desire  not  to  upset  North  Korea,  and 
particularly  President  Kim  n Sung,  whose  blatant  cult  of 
personality  has  otherwise  been  hard  for  the  Chinese  lead- 
ership to  swallow.  But  the  tennis  competition  suggested 
that  contacts  with  the  south  would  continue,  not  least  be- 
cause of  mutual  concern  about  the  stability  of  the  Korean 
peninsula. 

The  old  hostility  of  the  Korean  war,  when  Chinese 
“volunteers”  fought  for  the  North,  has  given  way  in  re- 
cent years  to  a pragmatic  coexistence.  Chinese-South 
Korean  trade  through  Hang  Kang  climbed,  by  some  esti- 
mates, as  high  as  $600  million  in  1980,  as  Chinese  anthra- 
cite coal  was  sold  for  South  Korean  television  sets  and 
synthetic  textiles.  The  Chinese  side  curbed  such  indirect 
commerce  two  years  ago,  partly  because  North  Korea 
complained  but  also  because  China  started  producing 
more  of  its  own  consumer  products. 

The  first  official  contacts  took  place  last  May  when  a 
delegation  from  the  China  Civil  Aviation  Administration 
went  to  Seoul  for  amiable  discussions  that  led  to  the  re- 
turn of  a hijacked  Chinese  airliner  with  its  crew  and  pas- 
sengers, though  not  the  hijackers.  In  August,  South 
Korea  began  letting  Chinese  airliners  fly  over  its  terri- 
tory on  the  way  to  Japan. 

Peking  has  insisted  that  contacts  remain  otherwise 
unofficial.  A few  South  Korean  delegates  attended  inter- 
national conferences  in  China  last  year,  and  some  tour- 
ists have  come  to  see  relatives  among  China’s  ethnic  Ko- 
rean minority.  Chinese  officials  have  gone  quietly  to 
South  Korea  to  look  at  its  considerable  industrial  devel- 


opment. Such  exchanges  have  in- 
volved little  more  than  a few  dozen 
people. 

By  contrast,  China  publicizes  its 
embrace  of  North  Konm,  which  it 
wants  to  prevent  from  drifting  into 
the  Soviet  orbit.  China  routinely  en- 
dorses North  Korea's  demands  for  a 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
the  south  and  supplied  the  North  Tennis  players  from 
Koreans  with  MIG-21  jet  fighters  as  eariJerthta  month. 

well  as  raw  materials.  It  has  sup-  

ported  Pyongyang’s  call  for  a meeting  between  the  two 
Koreas  and  the  United  States  an  reunification  while 
refusing  to  be  involved  itself. 

Peking’s  caution  reflects  its  concern  about  the  rifik  of 
another  war  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  has  pledged 
to  aid  North  Korea,  but  such  hostilities  would  harm  the 
Chinese  modernization  campaign  and  disrupt  efforts  to 
get  advanced  technology  from  the  West.  China's  party 
secretary,  Hu  Yaobang,  said  in  Tokyo  last  November  ~ 
that  Kim  II  Sung  had  assured  him  that  the  North  would 
never  invade  the  South,  confirming  reports  that 
had  urged  restraint. 

Further  contacts  between  China  and  South  Korea 
seem  inevitable  because  Seoul  is  the  host  of  both  the  1986 
Aslan  games  and  the  1988  summer  Olympics.  The  Chi- 
nese coyly  refrained  from  saying  Whether  they  would  at- 
tend, but  they  are  not  likely  to  pass  up  such  opportunities 
to  display  their  growing  athletic  prowess.  A Chinese 
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South  Korea  and  GUna  at  a match  in  Kunming,  China, 


sports  minister  is  expected  at  an  Olympic  council  meet- 
ing in  Seoul  next  xnonth. 

Bath  countries  have  motives  for  maHng  at  least  a 
tacit  peace.  South  Korea  welcomes  any  opportunity  to 
outflank  the  North  as  weH  as  enhance  its  own  security 
For  China,  any  contact  at  all  helps  to  drive  a wedge  be: 
tween  Taiwan  and  South  Korea,  the  only  significant 
Asian  country  that  maintains  diplomatic  ties  with  the 
Nationalist  regime  in  TaipeL 

Yet  there  is  little  prospect  that  the  thaw  will  lead  to 
fonnal  Chinese  recognition  of  South  Korea  so  long  as 
China  feels  compelled  to  placate  North  Korea:  Peking’s 
loyaltywas  sorely  tested  last  October  after  North  Korean 
agents  blew  up  a South  Korean  delegation  in  Burma,  kill- 
ing 17  officials.  Rangoon  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  North  Korea,  and  most  other  Asian  countries  joined 
in  blaming  Pyongyang  for  the  bombing.  ^ in  th. 
best  tradition  of  lips-and-teeth,  kept  its  mouth  shut. 


Parliamentary  Voting  Is  a Key  to  Rebuilding  a Faltering  Economy 


New  Election  Law  Could  Keep  Philippines  on  the  Up  and  Up 


By  ROBERT  TRUMBULL 

MANILA  — Philippine  elections  have  often  been 
marked  by  fraud  and  violence,  but  in  most  instances  the 
winners  were  usually  the  choice  of  the  majority.  The  last 
two  elections  under  President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  have 
been  described  by  critics  as  the  most  "blatantly  rigged” 
of  all.  Mr.  Marcos,  who  has  been  politically  besieged 
since  last  summer,  has  a strong  interest  in  seeing  that  the 
assembly  elections  on  May  14,  are,  in  the  words  of  the  op- 
position, "clean  and  fair,"  at  least  In  appearance. 

The  Philippines  is  in  financial  straits,  with  an  exter- 
nal debt  of  more  than  $25  billion.  The  remedy  — whole- 
sale debt  restructuring,  new  loans  and  capital  investment 
— depends  upon  restoring  the  confidence  of  foreign  bank- 
ers and  investors  in  political  stability.  They  have  been 
wary  since  the  assassination  in  August  of  Benigno  S. 
Aquino  Jr.,  the  opposition  leader,  and  the  upheaval  that 
followed.  Fair  elections  in  May  would  reduce  the  pros- 
pect of  serious  civil  unrest.  Significantly,  foreign  creditor 
banks  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  have  post- 
poned action  on  Manila's  urgent  plea  for  assistance  until 
June,  well  after  the  election. 

Faced  with  internal  as  well  as' external  pressures, 
Mr.  Marcos  has  yielded  to  opposition  demands  for  elec- 
toral reforms  designed  to  obviate  at  least  the  most  glar- 
ing abuses  that  might  occur  in  the  election  of  a new  Na- 
tional Assembly.  The  outgoing  assembly,  which  was 
dominated  by  Mr.  Marcos’s  ruling  party,  the  New  Society 
Movement,  recently  approved  a new  election  code  that 
Jose  Concepcion  Jr.,  head  of  the  broadly  based  National 
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Opposition  leaders  Joker  Arroyo  (left),  Lorenzo  Tanada 
and  fanner  President  Diosdmdo  Macapagsl  at  march  in 
Manila  urging  boycott  of  elections  scheduled  for  May. 


Citizens  Movement  for  Free  Elections,  called  “cue  of  the 
best  I have  seen." 

The  new  code  removes,  at  least  for  this  election,  what 
the  opposition  regarded  as  the  most  intimidating  weapon 
in  the  Government'spolitic&l  arsenal.  This  was  the  series 
of  presidential  decrees  empowering  Mr.  Marcos  to  order 
the  arrest  and  indefinite  detention,  without  trial  or  the . 
right  to  habeas  corpus,  of  people  suspected  of  subversive 
activities.  These  powers  can  no  longer  be  invoked  for  ac- 
tions or  statements  in  the  coming  campaign.. 

How  the  code  works  ant  "will  depend  upon  its  imple- 
mentation," said  Mr.  Concepcion,  a wealthy  flour  miller 
whose  prominence  in  the  preparations  for  the  election, 
like  that  of  many  other  leading  industrialists,  is  sympto- 
matic of  the  new  mood  In  the  Philippines;  The  Aquino  as- 
sassination unleashed  anti-Government  feelings  that  had 
been  bottled  up  for  more  than  a decade  of  repressive  rule 
under  Mr.  Marcos. 

Marcos’s  Concessions 

The  outcome  of  the  May  election  could  be  crucial  to 
Mr.  Marcos,  although  his  own  tenure  in  office,  which  runs 
to  1987,-  will  be  unaffected.  A substantial  parliamentary 
opposition  could  force  him  into  a drastic  modification  of 
his  authoritarian  style. 

Salvador  &.  Laurel,  the  former  senator  who  heads  a 
coalition  of  12  opposition  parties  called  the  United  Nation- 
alist Democratic-Organization,  insists  thatthe  forces  op-- 
posed  to  Mr.  Marcos  can  easily  win  a majority  in  Parlia- 
ment the  elections  are  really  "dean  and.fair.”  Less  op- 
timistic,. Mr.  Concepcion  -sees  the  opposition  taking  40  . 
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By  ALAN  RIDING 


■Rio  DE  JANEIRO 

WHEN  Mexico’s  hew  Govern- 
ment slashed  public  spending 
and  reduced  real  .wages  last 
year,  it  won  accolades  from  Western 
bankers  eager  te  believe  that  aus- 
terity was  the  answer  fo  Latin  Ameri- 
ca’sdebt  crisis.  ] •' 

• - Today,  that  confidence  has'  been 
. shaken.  The  austerity  measures  de- 
manded by  the'  international  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  the  big  Americanahd 
European  banks  have  helped  to  thrust 
both  Mexico  and  Brazil  into  reces- 
sions that  are  eroding  their  capacity 
to  meet  future  debt  -obligations.  And 
the  newly 'elected  Governments  of  Ar- 
gentina and  Venezuela  seem  deter- 
mined hot  to  pay  a' similar  price  to  ap- 
pease thei  r creditors.  • 

So  a new  Latin  debt  crisis  is  brew- 
ing, probably  more  perilous  and  cer- 
tainly more  political  than  in  the  re- 
cent past.  This  time  the  issue  is 
whether  Latin  America's-four  biggest 
debtor  nations  can  achieve  economic 
recovery  and  political  stability  while 
continuing  to  make  huge  interest  pay- 
raents  on  their  foreign  debt. 

Last  year  Brazil,  Mexico,  Argen- 
tina and  Venezuela  persuaded  West- 
ern banks  to  postpone  the  repayment 
of  principal  coming  due  on  their  $260 
billion  in  debts.Now  they  are  arguing 
ever  more  insistently  that  by  continu- 
ing to  tumor  their  interest  payments 
— which  totaled  more  than  $20  billion 
last  year  — they  are  being  forced  to 
destroy  their  economies  and  assume 
the  risks  of  major  political  upheav- 
als, which,  in  turn,  would  eventually 
force  them  to  default. 

"We're  living  a bizarre  and  danger- 
ous charade,"  one  American  banker 
in  the  region  remarked.  "We're 
trying  to  pretend  that  everything  is 
O.K.  with  debt  repayment,  that  we’re 
coming  out  of  the  woods,  and  we're 
Iosingprecious  time.”: 

No  one  knows  when  the  new  crisis 
might  erupt,  destroying  the  compla- 
cency that  has  built  up  concerning  the 
debt  issue — -or what  precise  shape  it 


Bankers  resist  the 
pleas  of  biggest 
borrowers  to  trim 
interest  payments 


jrfll 


. drawn.  The  debtor ^haiions  insist 

'they  must  be^aiftfedaddftionffidioahs 
and  easier  repayment  terms,  with  In- 
terest payments  either  suspended  or 
sharply  reduced. 

, In  ' contrast,  the  creditors  — both 
the  banks  and  the  governments  of  the 
major  industrial  nations  — believe 
they  did  enough  for  their  Latin  debt- 
ors last  year  by  agreeing  to  postpone 
the  payments  of  principal  coming  due 
on  the  foreign  debt  and  by  providing 
some  new  loans.  They  insist  that  they 
cannot  possibly  alter  interest  terms 
on  the  foreign  debt  without  sustaining 
huge  losses.  That  argument  meets 
with  little  publicly  expressed  sympa- 
thy in  Brazil,  the  world's  biggest 
debtor,  with  $93  billion  outstanding. 
Says  Nogueira  Batista  Jr.  of  the  Getu- 
lio  Vargas  Foundation,  an  economics 
studies  institution;  "The  interna- 
tional banking  market,  which  in  the 
past  benefited  so  much  from  loans  to 
Brazil,  will  now  have  to  prepare  itself 
to  accept  emergency  solutions  and 
take  losses." 

Some  bankers  are  betting  that  Ar- 
gentina, with  $44  billion  in  foreign 
debt,  will  provide  the  first  test  of  the 
new  Latin  determination  to  reduce  in- 
terest payments.  The  test  might 
come  this  month.  Argentina  will  be  90 
days  past  due  on  some  $3  billion  in  in- 
terest payments  when  the  quarter 


'$10.9 
billion  * 


MEXICO 

Gross  Domestic  -4.0% 

Product: 
inflation:  91.9% 

Total  Externa!  Debt:  $89  billion 

VENEZUELA 

Gross  Domestic  Product  -2.0% 
Inflation:  6.4% 

T otal  External  Debt  $34  billion 

BRAZIL 

' Gross  Domestic  Product  -5.0% 

Inflation:  211% 

T otal  External  Debt:  $93  billion 

ARGENTINA 

Gross  Domestic  Product:  +2.0% 
Inflation:  401.6% 

Total  External  Debt:  $44  billion 


. Note:  Gross  domestic  product  figures  are  preliminary 
estimates,  adjusted  for  Inflation,  The  percentage 
change  compares  19&3  with  1982.  Inflation  figures 
represent  changes  in  consumer  price  index  to 
November,  l 983,  from  November,  1982.  Export 
earnings  are  preliminary  estimates.  Other  figures  are 
for  1983. 


for  Latin  Debt 


Huge  Repayments  Stunt  Growth 

The  four  big  Latin  debtor  nations  had  to  endure  recession  and  high 
inflation  in  1 983  -—and  debt  repayments  took  a large  percentage  of 
export  earnings. 
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Sources:  World  Bank;  American  Express  Bank; 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  lor  Latin  Amer- 
ica: Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting 


ends  on  March  31.  If  it  doesn’t  reach 
an  agreement  to  pay  these  arrears,  at 
least  in  part,  by  that  date,  then  United 
States  hanking  regulations  would 
force  some  major  American  banks  to 
list  the  debts  involved  as  “nanper- 
forming  loans.”  That  would  reduce 
the  banks'  first-quarter  earnings  by 
millions  of  dollars  and  undoubtedly 
raises  new  nproar  over  default. 

Some 'American  market  analysts 
are  even  girding  for  the  worst  by 
lowering  the  first-quarter  earnings 
estimates  for  Manufacturers  Han- 
over, Citicorp  and  other  big  banks. 
Manufacturers  and  Citicorp  are  the 
two  biggest  American  bank  lenders  to 
Argentina,  with  nearly  $3  billion  in 
loans  outstanding,  and  they  have 
fallen  behind  in  collecting  millions  in 
interest  on  the  loans.  Indeed,  no  inter- 
est has  been  paid  by  Argentina  since 
last  October  and  that  nation's  recent- 
ly-installed president,  Ratil  Alfonsin, 
says  he’ll  continue  the  moratorium 
until  June  30  while  he  works  out  eco- 
nomic policy. 

That  doesn't  perturb  -Walter  Wris- 
^qu,.chainjjan  of  OUdpiferWbo  holds 
That  the  bog  four  LRtm  debfors  are  on 
.'the1  road  to  recovery  anfe&ave  the 
wealth  to  keep  up  debt  payment  Ar- 
gentina “is  so  naturally  rich,  but  it 
has  not  enjoyed  superb  management 
over  the  years,  starting  with  Peron 
and  Evita  uno  and  dos,"  he  said  in  a 
speech  last  week.  "But  they  are  peo- 
ple of  goodwill.” 

But  in  Latin  America,  fear  of  de- 
fault and  of  the  wrath  of  the  banks  is 
losing  ground  to  other  preoccupa- 
tions. The  change  was  described  in  a 
recent  report  from  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Debt  Commission  of  the  Ameri- 
cas Society,  a New  York-based  organ- 
ization of  United  States  corporations 
with  operations  in  the  region.  “In  vir- 
tually every  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  country,”  the  report  said, 
"there  are  major  pressures  to  turn  in- 
ward, to  reject  cooperation  with  the 
I.M.F.,  to  turn  their  backs  on  existing 
obligations  and  to  look  to  solutions 
which  stress  a higher  degree  of  pro- 
. tectionism  and  state  control." 

The  Latin  nations  together  owe 
Western  banks  about  $310  billion,  but 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Argentina  and  Vene- 
zuela account  for  the  bulk  of  this 
amount,  and  much  of  their  $260  billion 
in  debt  is  short-term  loans  made  in 
recent  years.  In  their  effort  to  repay, 
the  big  four  debtors  are,  for  the  first 
time  in  years,  sending  more  money 


back  to  the  banks  and  other  creditors 
than  they  are  receiving  in  new  financ- 
ing from  abroad.  Last  year,  in  fact, 
debt  repayment  forced  them  to  ex- 
port a total  of  $10.8  billion  in  capital, 
and  that  contributed  to,  the  economic 
contraction  in  each  of  the  countries. 
The  big  four  say  this  contraction  is  in- 
tolerable. 

Not  only  in  Latin  America,  but  also 
in  the  United  States,  politicians, 
economists,  bankers  and  academics 
gather  frequently  at  seminars  to  dis- 
cuss new  approaches  to  the  Latin  debt 
problem.  But  in  practice,  no  new  idea 
has  been  tested;  both  creditors  and 
debtors  continue  to  deal  with  the  debt 
through  traditional  methods  that 
have'  prevailed  since  the  creation  of 
the  LM.F.  after  World  War  II  to  help 
Western  nations  remain  solvent. 
Those  traditional  measures  are  es- 
sentially a combination  of  emergency 
credits  and  austerity  measures  that 
makes ; money  available  through 
slashes  in  public  spending,  wage 
freezes,  import  restrictions  and  cur- 
rency devaluations. 

Yet,  whacbegani8mdnthsagb‘with 

Mexico's  currency  collaps&as  a cash- 
flow problem  that  seemed  address- 
able in  the  traditional  way  has  now 
evolved  into  a far  more  complicated 
repayment  issue  that  not  only  distorts 
economic  policy  and  aggravates  so- 
cial tensions,  but  also  threatens  polit- 
ical stability. 

"No  responsible  government  can 
indefinitely  impose  measures  that  re- 
duce growth,  employment  and  social 
programs,"  the  Americas  Society 
Commission  said.  "Extremist  move- 
ments of  the  right  and  left  are  likely 
to  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  un- 
rest resulting  from  prolonged  aus- 
terity measures.” 

Consequently,  in  Latin  America, 
the  financial  crisis  and  ways  of  allevi- 
ating it  are  being  viewed  increasingly 
through  a political  prism.  The  re- 
gion’s central  bankers  are  still  more 
interested  in  a good  credit  rating  in 
New  York,  but  their  influence  is  wan- 
ing in  many  capitals.  That  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  Argentina,  where 
the  elected  civilian  Government  in- 
herited a shattered  economy  from  an 
unpopular  military  regime  and  is  now 
determined  to  consolidate  the  coun- 
try’s new  democracy  by  reviving  eco- 
nomic growth,  even  if  this  meets  with 
the  disapproval  of  foreign  bankers. 

Mr.  Alfonsin  has  resisted  austerity 
measures  required  by  the  I.M.F.  and 


that  has  meant  he  hasn’t  been  able  to 
draw  on  an  I.M.F.  standby  credit  that 
would  help  to  meet  the  interest  pay- 
ments. They  would  be  about  $6  billion 
in  arrears  by  the  end  of  the  year,  if 
the  payment  moratorium  were  to 
continue. 

In  Mexico,  a severe  slump  has  so 
far  brought  no  serious  social  unrest, 
despite  an  austerity  program  that  has 
cut  subsidies  for  food  and  power,  con- 
tributed to  unemployment  and  held 
down  real  wages,  and  devalued  the 
peso  to  limit  imports.  The  cutbacks, 
plus  oil  earnings,  have  allowed  the 
country  to  keep  up  with  interest  pay- 
ments on  its  $89  billion  debt,  pay- 
ments that  totaled  nearly  $11  billion 
last  year.  But  President  Miguel  de  la 
Madrid  Hurtado  is  under  strong  polit- 
ical pressure  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy prior  to  midterm  congressional 
elections  next  year. 

Brazil’s  debt  crisis  has  become 
very  political.  Last  year,  food  riots 
and  sackings  of  supermarkets  and 
grain  silos  reflected  growing  popular 
irritation  with  Government  austerity 
measures;  including  a new  law  limit- 
ing wage  increases  in  a country  with 
more  than  200  percent  annual  infla- 
tion. But,  unlike  Mexico,  Argentina 
and  Venezuela,  each  governed  by 
civilians  elected  with  strong  man- 
dates. Brazil’s  lame-duck  military 
Government,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
civilian  regime  next  year,  seems  too 
weak  to  confront  the  country’s  credi- 
tors with  strong  demands  for  easier 
terms  for  repaying  its  $93  billion  debt. 

Until  recently,  the  pressure  on  the 
creditor  nations  was  defused  because 
the  debt  shocks  had  come  in  stages. 
Further,  in  each  case  — first  Mexico, 
then  Brazil  and,  most  recently,  Ar- 
gentina and  Venezuela  — it  was  possi- 
ble to  identify  specific,  correctible 
reasons  for  their  problems. 

Mexico,  for  example,  had  borrowed 
heavily  to  sustain  an  overvalued  cur- 
rency and  a high  growth  rate.  Brazil’s 
fate  was  attributed  to  its  commit- 
ment to  huge  mining,  hydroelectric 
and  industrial  projects  that  required 
billions  in  construction  loans,  but  took 
too  long  to  produce  revenue  to  pay  the 
debt.  The  cost  of  the  Falklands  war 
became  the  explanation  for  Argenti- 
na's crisis,  while  Venezuela’s  refusal 
to  devalue  the  Bolivar  during  last 
year’s  Presidential  election  cam- 
paign aggravated  its  problems  by  en- 
couraging imports  that  used  up  avail- 
able foreign  currency. 


The 
Economy 


As  a result,  the  countries'  credi- 
tors, supported  by  the  I.M.F.  and, 
less  visibly,  by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, were  able  to  focus  on  tough 
domestic  solutions  that  would  make 
debt  repayment  possible  — solutions, 
in  short,  that  fell  entirely  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  debtors.  Now  they  are  pro- 
testing that  the  burden  should  be 
shared  more  equitably  by  the  credi- 
tors — the  banks  and  governments  in 
the  industrial  world.  The  argument  is 
that  the  debt  crisis  stems  from  their 
activities,  too,  specifically  from 
sharply  higher  interest  rates,  the 
weakening  of  commodity  prices,  the 
growing  protectionism  of  the  indus- 
trial world  that  keeps  out  Latin  prod- 
ucts and  the  vagaries  of  the  world  oil 
market. 

"No  matter  how  much  we  contort 
ourselves  or  the  population  goes  hun- 
gry, we  will  not  be  able  to  produce 
many  dollars  to  help  the  banks,” 
wrote  Celso  Furtado,  a leading 
Brazilian  authority  on  development 
issues. 

For  the  moment,  Mexico  has  ac- 
cepted the  solution  of  continual  post- 
ponements of  principal  payments 
while  maintaining  interest  payments. 
Principal  payments  for  Mexican 
debts  maturing  between  August  1982 
and  December  1984  were  postponed 
last  year  and,  within  a few  months, 
Mexican  Finance  Ministry  officials 


will  begin  negotiating  postponement 
of  debt  obligations  due  in  1985.  The 
debts  rescheduled  last  year  are  to  be 
repaid  after  1987,  but  bankers  predict 
a further  rescheduling  then. 

Brazil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ac- 
cused by  the  I.M.F.  and  the  creditor 
banks  of  shying  away  from  austerity 
measures  that  it  agreed  to  as  as  a 
means  of  keeping  up  with  interest 
payments,  which  totaled  $9.7  billion 
last  year  and  are  expected  to  be 
nearly  $11  billion  in  1984.  Yet,  with  the 
country  entering  its  fourth  year  of  re- 
cession and  having  recorded  an  un- 
precedented 211  percent  inflation  rate 
and  a 4 percent  drop  in  its  gross  do- 
mestic product  in  1983,  economists  of 
all  political  hues  argue  that  bigger 
doses  of  the  austerity  medicine  will 
not  work. 

Latin  American  economists  invari- 
ably stress,  as  a solution  for  their 
problems,  the  need  for  open  markets 
for  the  region's  exports  and  for  higher 
and  steadier  commodity  prices.  But 
the  spotlight  soon  returns  to  the  inter- 
est question:  The  outflow  of  capital, 
they  say,  must  be  reversed  through 
capitalization  of  interest  payments 
now  in  arrears  — treating  it  as  if  it 
were  principal  — and  through  lower 
interest  rates,  which  currently  range 
one  to  two  percentage  points  above 
the  London  Interbank  Offered  Rate, 
now  about  10.4  percent  for  90-day 
loans. 


The  Painful  Process  of  Repayment 

The  major  Latin  debtors  have  begun  to  pay  back  more  than  they 
borrow.  But  the  repayments  are  consuming  a larger  and  larger  share 
of  export  earnings. 

Net  borrowings,  in  billions  of  dollars — the  difference  between  a country's  repayment  of 
foreign  debt  and  Its  new  bo  no  wings.  Repayment  as  a percent  of  export  eaminga. 
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WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

The  Market’s  Fear  of  a Hot  Economy 


Wall  Street  appeared  convinced 
that  the  economy  was  growing  fast 
enough  to  make  higher  interest  rates 
inevitable.  In  anticipation  of  credit 
demand  exceeding  supply, . rates 
staged  a major  upward  move,  with 
long-bond  yields  hitting  their  highest 
levels  since  September  1982.  Buyers 
all  but  disappeared.  Economists  have 
feared  that  the  heated  pace  of  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  January  would 
continue  into  February,  putting  pres- 
sure on  inflation  and  prompting  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  slow  the  growth 
by  raising  interest  rates.  Those  fears 
were  heightened- on  Friday  as  the 
Government  reported  that  unemploy- 
ment had  again  fallen  to  7.7  percent  in 
February  from  7.9  percent  in  January 
and  that  the  economy  was  strong 
enough  to  absorb  700,000  new  jobs. 
Adding  to  the  concern,  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  chairman,  Mar- 
tin-S.  Feldstein,  predicted  that  first- 
quarter  inflation-adjusted  growth 
would  be  6 percent,  or  much  greater 
than  the  slowdown  that  was  expected 
when  the  year. began. 

Stocks  were  also  battered  for  most 
of  the  week  by  interest  rate  fears.  On . 
very  low  trading  volume,  the  Dow 
Jones  industrial  average  fell  31.72 
points,  to  1,139.76.  And  even  a $1.5  bil- 
lion drop  in  the  money  supply,  did  not 
cheer  investors  because  it  wasn’t  as 
large  as  they  had  expectd. 

Slow  sales  of  Coleco's  Adam  home1 


A Jump  In  Rates 

Yields  of  30-year  Treasury  bqnds 
for  the  first  day  of  each  month, 

Jn  percent- ' 
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computer,  plus  substantial  overhead 
and  startup  costs  for  the  machine, 
created  a $35  million  loss  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  The  deficit  on  Adam  sur- 
prised even  top  Coleco  officials  and 
prompted  analysts  to  speculate  that 
because  of  the  repeated  troubles  with 
Adam,  Coleco  might  discontinue  the 
machine.  The  company  had  one 
bright  note  — $6u  million  in  Cabbage 
Patch  doll  sales. 

Socal  won  the  competition  for  Gulf 
■ Oil  with  an  $80-a-share  bid,  as  Atlan- 
tic Richfield  dropped  out  of  the  race. 
The  totaLpurchase  price  will  be  more 


than  $13  billion,  for  the  largest 
merger  in  corporate  history.  Opposi- 
tion to  the  acquisition  arose  immedi- 
ately in  Congress.  Meanwhile,  T. 
Boone  Pickens'  group,  instigator  of 
the  Gulf  affair,  will  garner  a $750  mil- 
lion profit  on  the  shares  it  holds. 

Texaco  can  breathe  easier  now  that 
it  has  agreed  to  buy  back  9.7  percent 
of  its  stock  held  by  the  Bass  Brothers 
and  affiliates.  The  $l  .28  billion  deal  in 
cash  and  preferred  stock,  which  will 
give  the  Bass  group  more  than  $250 
million  in  profits  on  the  25.6  million 
Texaco  shares  it  owns,  ended  specu- 
lation and  nervousness  that  Texaco 
might  be  the  next  target  of  a major  oil 
company  takeover. 

A second  major  steel  merger  fell 
victim  to  the  Justice  Department's 
antitrust  guidelines.  U.S.  Steel  and 
National  Intergroup  called  off  their 
billion-dollar  plan  to  merge  their 
steel  operations,  unable  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  Government  on 
ways'  to  make  the  plan  meet  stated 
merger  standards.  Just  three  weeks 
ago,  the  Justice  Department  said  it 
would  sue  to  block  a similar  merger 
between  LTV  and  Republic  Steel.  "It 
would  have  been  a marvelous  fit," 
said  U.S.  Steel’s  David  Roderick. 

, Fujitsu  increased  its  ownership  in 
the  Amdahl  Computer  Corporation  to 
a potential  49.5  percent.  Through  pur- 
chase of  a block  of  Amdahl  stock  from 


the  Heizer  Corporation  as  well  as 
block  of  options  on  Amdahl  stock,  also 
held  by  Heizer,  the  Japanese  com- 
puter giant  appears  to  be  strengthen- 
ing its  position  in  the  American  mar- 
ket in  the  battle  for  big  computers. 
Amdahl  is  a direct  competitor  with 
I.B.M.  and  could  fit  well  into  Fujit- 
su’s battle  plans.  The  company  an- 
nounced in  1982  that  it  would  market  a 
computer  as  good  or  better  than  the 
fastest  American  supercomputers. 

Defective  Chips.  After  a Federal 
judge  refused  to  accept  a no-contest 
plea,  National  Semiconductor  agreed 
to  plead  guilty  to  charges  that  it  vio- 
lated Federal  regulations  on  the  test- 
ing of  semiconductor  chips  for  mili- 
tary use.  The  price  for  the  guilty  plea 
will  be  a S1.75  million  payment  by  Na- 
tional and  no  more  civil  or  criminal 
suits  from  the  Government.  But  the 
action  was  meant  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment as  a warning.  The  Pentagon 
said  that  it  was  currently  investigat- 
ing 14  other  companies  for  similar 
violations  and  that  indictments  were 
expected. 

Miscellanea.  Victor  Posner  made  a 
$410  million,  or  $40-a-share,  bid  for 
the  shares  of  National  Can  that  he 
doesn’t  already  own.  The  Miami 
financier  described  the  offer  as  an  in- 
vestment, and  according  to  National 
Can’s  chairman,  Frank  W.  Considine, 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  compa- 
ny's top  command. 
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The  Mondale  Mystery 


That  noise  people  are  hearing  in  Massachu- 
setts, Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  elsewhere  is 
the  air  hissing  out  of  Fritz  Mondale's  tires.  His  ma- 
chine rolled  smoothly  through  the  preliminaries, 
but  then  came  the  shocking  blowout  in  New  Eng- 
land. And  now,  as  the  campaign  moves  on  to  Super 
Tuesday,  there’s  that  hiss. 

Meanwhile,  Gary  Hart's  campaign  is  accelerat- 
ing, with  amazing  speed.  The  Democratic  chairman 
in  Massachusetts  says,  “It’s  the  most  incredible 
shift  in  public  opinion  I've  ever  seen."  Even  Mr. 
Mondale’s  campaign  chief  concedes  that  there’s  a 
“tremendous  momentum"  building  for  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Whatever  the  outcome  Tuesday,  the  tide  has 
turned  with  dramatic  speed,  leaving  the  country 
awash  in  explanations.  That  hiss  must  mean  some- 
thing. How  could  Mr.  Mondale  lose  such  a com- 
manding lead  so  fast? 

Because,  some  say,  as  a vote-getter  Fritz  Mon- 
dale must  be  a dud.  Because,  some  say,  he  made  big 
mistakes.  Because,  others  say,  Gary  Hart’s  a geni- 
us, in  touch  with  his  times.  Because  the  revised 
nominating  system  is  flawed.  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  each  of  these  explanations.  But  underlying 
all  of  them,  there’s  a stronger,  simpler  one.  Ronald 
Reagan. 

• 

The  argument  that  it’s  all  Mr.  Mondale's  fault 
goes  something  like  this:  His  support  was  broad  but 
never  more  than  an  inch  deep.  People  don’t  dislike 
him  but  he  excites  no  enthusiasm.  In  an  era  when 
television  seeks  out  grand  operatic  themes,  the  best 
the  Mondale  campaign  could  come  up  with  was 
“The  Front  Runner."  Senator  Hart,  meanwhile,  has 
been  starring  in  that  quadrennial  favorite,  “The  Un- 
derdog," for  which  he  helped  write  the  original 
script  in  1972. 

Even  taken  together,  such  criticisms  do  not  suf- 
fice for  they  do  not  take  into  account  Mr.  Mondale's 
political  virtues.  He  did,  after  all,  win  in  Iowa,  and 
in  a breeze.  He  was  known,  as  a Senator  and  as  Vice 
President,  for  intelligence,  Jiumor  and  great  skill  at 


The  Broken  Plows  of  Africa 


Africa  needs  emergency  food  aid,  and  quickly. 
The  worst  drought  in  this  century  has  gripped  a 
score  of  countries  in  southern  Africa,  threatening 
lives  and  stability.  But  weather  isn’t  the  only  cul- 
prit. If  Africa  is  to  feed  itself  in  years  ahead,  it  also 
needs  incentives  to  scrap  a failed  marketing  system . 
that  in  too  many  countries  keeps  fanners  poor  and 
granaries  empty. 

So  contends  the  Reagan  Administration  in 
proposing  a two-track  response:  immediate  food  for 
Africa’s  hungry,  and  a five-year,  $500-million  “eco- 
nomic policy  initiative"  to  promote  reform  of  un- 
workable marketing  policies.  In  this  case,  produc- 
tive diplomacy  and  President  Reagan's  free-mar- 
ket  instincts  go  hand-in-hand.  Indeed,  development 
experts  at  the  United  Nations  and  the  World  Bank 
have  long  pleaded  for  the  concerted  effort  the  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed. 


In  the  past  two  decades,  Africa’s  per  capita 
food  output  has  declined  by  a fifth.  The  grievous  re- 
sults have  been  hunger  at  home,  dependence  on  im- 
ported food  and  declining  income  from  exports.  A 
major  cause  of  this  downward  spiral  has  been  the 
failure  to  provide  adequate  compensation  to  farm- 
ers. And  the  main  blame  for  that  falls  on  the  state 
marketing  boards  established  in  most  African  coun- 
tries when  they  became  independent. 


The  idea  was  to  speed  development  and  gener- 
ate revenues  by  making  the  state  the  sole  buyer  of 
farm  produce.  But  in  the  main,  the  marketing 
boards  have  kept  prices  down  to  provide  cheap  food 
for  urban  consumers.  Predictably,  farmers  went 
broke  and  swarmed  to  cities,  impelling  insecure 
governments  to  try  all  the  harder  to  pacify  restless 
urban  populations  with  cheap  food. 

The  damage  has  been  compounded  by  overvalu- 
ing currencies,  ostensibly  to  make  imports  cheaper 
for  infant  industries.  But  overvaluation  makes  ex- 
ports less  competitive  and  increases  the  addiction 
of  ruling  elites  to  imported  luxuries.  Worst  of  all, 
the  system  is  self-reinforcing.  Once  trapped,  a weak 
regime  feels  it  to  be  politically  disastrous  to  end 
“cheap  food,"  repair  exchange  rates  and  raise  farm 
income. 

It  would  do  Africa  no  favor  for  the  United  States 
to  rush  in  with  $95  million  worth  of  food  without 
helping  governments  to  escape  this  cycle  of  impov- 
erishment. Mr.  Reagan’s  proposals  may  be  helpful 
if  grants  are  conditioned  on  political  reforms,  if 
money  is  channeled  into  crop  research  and  techni- 
cal assistance  and  if  other  donors  and  development 
agencies  join  in  the  effort. 

Africa's  climate  may  be  beyond  human  reme- 
dy. But  there’s  nothing  immutable  about  unwork- 
able policies.  Finding  ways  to  reshape  them  is  a 
worthy  ambition. 


Topics 


Outsiders,  Insiders 


Slamming  the  Door 

In  carrying  out  an  unwise  — and 
un-American  — policy  of  denying 
visas  to  “controversial”  foreign  visi- 
tors, the  State  Department  boxes  it- 
self into  an  especially  absurd  comer. 
It  now  decrees  that  none  of  El  Salva- 
dor's six  presidential  candidates 
would  be  welcome  here  before  that 
country’s  March  25  election.  The  idea 
is  to  keep  Roberto  d’Aubuisson,  can- 
didate of  the  far  right,  from  coming  to 
Washington  to  give  a speech. 

Mr.  d’Aubuisson  was  denied  entry  a 
few  months  ago,  cm  the  vague 
grounds  that  his  presence  was  some- 
how detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  Does  that  mean 
that  the  State  Department  is  taking 
sides  in  the  Salvadoran  election?  To 
avoid  that  crude  (and  accurate)  in- 
terpretation, State  now  broadens  the 
ban  to  include  all  candidates. 

The  department  also  recently 
denied  a visa  to  a Cuban  official  who 
had  been  invited  to  attend  an  off-the- 
record  roundtable  on  Central  Amer- 
ica sponsored  by  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations.  The  denial  caused  no 
injury  to  Cuba  but  deprived  Amer- 
icans of  a chance  for  a frank  discus- 
sion of,  among  other  things,  lack  of 
political  rights  in  Cuba. 

Visas  are  not  a reward  for  good 
behavior  or  an  endorsement  of  any- 
one’s views.  The  more  the  State  De- 
partment behaves  otherwise,  the 


more  it  sows  trouble  for  itself.  Sup- 
pose Mr.  d’Aubuisson,  exploiting  re- 
sentment over  his  exclusion,  man- 
ages to  win  that  vote.  Will  the  depart- 
ment extend  the  ban  to  all  Latin 
American  presidents  so  that  it  can 
justify  slamming  the  door  again? 


Dog  Trot 

When  the  Mayor  of  New  Orleans 
visited  the  Mayor  of  New  York  re- 
cently, he  brought  along  his  city’s  of- 
ficial mascot,  a large  pelican. 

Mayor  Koch  may  or  may  not  have 
liked  the  pelican,  but  it’s  safe  to  say 
that  he  liked  the  idea  of  a pelican.  Be- 
cause now  he  wants  New  York  to  have 
a mascot  of  its  own. 

Suggestions  have  been  rolling  in. 
Dogs  head  the  list,  followed  by  worms 
and  roaches.  King  Kong  is  in  fourth 
place,  but  given  his  flabby  perform- 
ance on  the  top  of  the  Empire  Stale 
Building  last  spring  we  don’t  think 
he's  got  a chance. 

We'd  like  to  vote  for  a dog  — one 
dog  in  particular.  It  Is  the  German 
Shepherd  who,  ambling  along  the 
tracks  from  110th  Street  to  34th 
Street,  forced  ah  IND  B train  to  a 
dog's  pace  iast  week.  At  34th  he  disap- 
peared, only  to  reappear  at  West 
Fourth  where  he  was  rescued — tired, 
dirty  but  still  trucking. 

A dog  like  that  L more  than  a mas- 
cot; he's  an  inspiration  to  all  New 


Yorkers  — stubborn,  resourceful  and 
unfazed  by  the  subways.  Mayor  Koch, 
look  no  further  than  the  Ai.P.CA 


Long  Lease 

If  the  Queen  of  England  can  claim  a 
June  birthday  so  that  her  subjects 
may  have  warm  dry  weather  for  the 
celebration,  the  New  York  City  Hous- 
ing Authority  is  entitled  to  ordain 
next  June  26  as  its  50th  birthday, 
though  its  first  board  meeting  was  ac- 
tually held  on  Feb.  20,  1934. 

The  authority  owns  all  200,000  pub- 
lic housing  apartments  in  New  York, 
making  it  America's  largest  apart- 
ment house  owner.  Many  tenants  can 
□o  longer  afford  rents  big  enough  to 
cover  operating  costs,  and  so  Wash- 
ington has  been  contributing  mainte- 
nance and  other  subsidies.  The 
money  is  well  spent.  Complicated  by 
changes  in  construction  techniques 
and  design,  replacing  the  old  projects 
would  cost  billions. 

On  the  official  birthday  the  author- 
ity will  celebrate  one  constant  feature 
of  its  oldest  project,  First  Houses  on 
the  Lower  East  Side:  Frank  and 
Mary  LiCausi.  They  moved  in 
December  20,  1935,  the  day  the 
project  opened,  and  are  the  only  occu- 
pants who  have  remained  there  ever 
since.  By  New  York’s  peripatetic 
standards  that  is  nearly  as  miracu- 
lous as  the  survival  of  public  housing. 


The  16-Inch  Guns  That  Threaten  Americans 


conciliation.  He  championed  signal  causes  like 
school  desegregation,  day  care,  arms  control  and 
Middle  East  peace. 

Mr.  Hart  has  his  own  virtues.  He  has  become  an 
authority  on  military  budgets.  He’s  a fresh  person- 
ality, unknown  and  unscarred,  still  able  to  outpoll 
the  President  in  a trial  heat.  And  he’s  a brilliant 
political  tactician.  “To  understand  this  election,"1 
he  said  to  Hedrick  Smith  of  The  Times  last  week, 
"you  have  to  get  out  of  the  linear,  left-right  spec- 
trum. This  is  not  a left-right  race.  This  is  a future- 
past  race." 


Is  it?  The  Democratic  voters  of  early  1984  may 
represent  a new  generation  but  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily represent  all  voters,  nor  even  all  Democrats. 
Mr.  Hart  is  a hit  with  the  young,  urban  professionals 
his  aides  call  Yuppies.  But  consider  another  cate- 
gory of  Democrats,  more  traditional  in  outlook. 
Many  of  them  voted  for  Ronald  Reagan  in  1980. 
Feeling  the  recession,  they  turned  against  him  in 
the  1982  election.  But  with  recovery,  the  President 
evidently  has  recovered  their  support. 

There  are  a lot  of  them,  more  than  Yuppies. 
How  many?  As  a guide,  consider  the  views  of  union 
members.  Last  June,  a New  York  Times  /CBS 
News  Poll  found  that  38  percent  of  them  gave  the 
President  a favorable  rating.  Now  that  figure  has 
climbed  to  about  50  percent. 

Voters  content  with  the  man  in  the  White  House 
are  unlikely  to  exert  themselves  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Mondale  — or  to  vote  in  the  primaries  at  all.  That 
may  be  why  Democratic  turnouts  so  far  have  been 
much  lower  than  in  1980  — down  15  percent  in  Iowa, 
down  8 percent  in  New  Hampshire  and  down  53  per- 
cent in  Maine,  rising  only  in  Vermont. 

All  the  analysis  of  how  Democrats  are  voting 
thus  ignores  something  powerful,  something  that, 
more  than  anything,  may  explain  the  Mondale  mys- 
tery. A lot  of  Democrats  who  aren't  showing  up  at 
the  polls  are  nonetheless  voting,  passively — for  the 
President. 


To  the  Editor: 

Secretary  of  State  Shultz  told  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  Feb.  22  that  U.S.  warships  may 
continue  to  bombard  targets  in  Leba- 
non. His  rationale;  to  protect  the  U.S. 
Embassy  and  some  2,000  American 
citizens  in  and  around  Beirut. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  embassy 
and  the  other  official  U.S.  installa- 
tions in  Lebanon  require  extraordi- 
nary protection.  But  as  for  the  Amer- 
icans in  Lebanon  not  in  the  employ  of 
their  Government,  let  us  assure  you; 
We  don’t  need  U.S.  protection  and  we 
don’t  want  it  — at  least  not  the  kind 
Secretary  Shultz  has  been  sending  us 
from  the  battleship  New  Jersey. 

We  are  civilians  and  we  live  among 
civilians,  many  of  them  Druse  and 
Shiite  Moslems,  who  have  become  the 
circumstantial  enemies  of  our  mis- 
guided policy  in  Lebanon.  In  contrast, 
the  battleship  New  Jersey  is  a mili- 
tary engine,  and  it  is  in  Lebanese 
waters  to  carry  out  a military  mis- 
sion. It  is  not  there,  as  Secretary 
Shultz  says,  to  protect  civilians.  If  it 
Is,  then  the  New  Jersey  has  been  sent 
on  the  wrong  mission. 

We  American  civilians  depend  on 
the  civility  of  our  neighbors,  be  they 
Druse  or  Moslem,  Maronite  Catholic, 
Greek  Orthodox  or  members  of  any  of 
the  other  ethnic  and  religious  com- 
munities that  make  up  Lebanon. 
When  guns  are  introduced  into  our 
daily  lives,  the  degree  of  safety  we 
enjoy  is  almost  always  diminished. 
Even  in  a society  where  guns  and  pri- 


vate wHUtimi  are  everywhere,  more 
puns  are  not  the  answer.  . 

We  Americans  in  Beirut,  along  with 
our  institutions,  have  survived  the 

bloody  years  of  civil  war  by  remain- 


minn 


ing  strictly  neutral  and  standing  for 
all  the  best  ways  by  which  individuals 
coexist  harmoniously  in  society.  The 
American  community,  and  the  Amer- 
ican University  of  Beirut,  were  al- 
ways known  and  respected  — and 
protected  — because  of  their  neutral- 
ity and  their  active  concern  for  all  the 
disparate  groups  in  Lebanese  society. 

. When  the  first  shell  from  a U.S.  gun 
was  fired  at  a Lebanese  citizen, 
whether  Druse,  Shiite,  Syrian-backed 
militiaman  or  what  have  you,  the  ef- 
fect was  to  place  a gun  in  the  hand  of 


What  a Palestinian  Solution  Cannot  Solve 


To  the  Editor: 

There  is  a hidden  fallacy,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  Harold  Saunders's  March  4 
Op-Ed  article  proposing  continued 
talks  with  the  Palestinians.  The  soph- 
ism is  imbedded  in  his  argument  that 
“there  will  be  no  peace  without  an 
Israeli-Paiestinian  negotiation,"  for 
it  perpetuates  the  now  widely  ac- 
cepted myth  that  the  so-called 
“Palestinian  question"  is  the  core 
issue  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 

The  truth  is  that  at  the  heart  of  the 
strife  between  Arabs  and  Jews  in  the 
Middle  East  lies  the  very  existence  of 
Israel,  a Jewish  island  in  a Moslem 
sea  which  Islam  is  determined  to 
erase  from  the  area’s  map.  In  its  cur- 
rent tourist  maps,  Egypt  already  has 
done  so,  notwithstanding  Cairo’s 
“peace  treaty”  with  Jerusalem,  and 
Cairo,  let  us  not  forget,  is  the  site  of 
Al-Azhar,  the  university  that  is  Is- 
lam’s “Vatican."  It  decides  Islamic 
policy  and  theology. 

Why  this  implacable  Moslem  hostili- 
ty? Because  Moslems  look  upon  Israel 
as  a channel  for  a Western  life  style, 
and  for  Western  ideas  about  govern- 


Moments  of  Silence 
Injurious  to  None 

To  the  Editor: 

When  prayer  was  removed  from 
■the  public  schools,  the  Florida  high 
school  I attended  began  observing  a 
moment  of  silence  in  the  morning, 
preceded  by  a brief  selection  (read  by 
a student  over  the  intercom)  from  the 
Talmud,  the  New  Testament,  the 
Koran,  from  the  writings  of  Whitman, 
Emerson  or  Shakespeare,  or  from 
something  written  by  a student. 

I am  against  formal  school  prayers; 
none  would  please  all  beliefs.  But 
silence  respects  everyone,  including 
those  who  do  not  believe.  The  silence 
that  began  our  noisy,  busy  school  days 
was  for  me  a time  of  complete  free- 
dom of  mind.  The  literary  selections 
brought  appreciation  of  different  cul- 
tures and  beliefs,  without  the  taint  of 
favoring  any  one  group. 

If  school  prayer  is  to  return,  it 
would  be  good  to  see  it  observed  as  it 
was  in  my  school.  For  one  moment, 
the  entire  school  was  brought  togeth- 
er. No  one  was  left  out  or  made  to  feel 
different.  It  was  a beautiful  way  to 
begin  -a  day,  ideally  American  be- 
cause it  respected  and  acknowledged 
all.  Virginia  Jones 

Rego  Park,  N.Y.,  March  7,  1984 


meat  and  human  rights  which  Islam 
regards  as  decadent  and  subversive  of 
Islamic  values  & la  Khomeini,  Qaddafi 
and  other  leaders  in  the  restive  "re- 
formist'’ Islamic  resurgence. . . 

As  one  Moslem  scholar  put  it  recent-  - 
ly,  “The  existence  of  Israel  nullifies 
the  unity  of  our. [Islamic]  civilization, 
which  embraces  the  whole  region.  ■ 
Moreover,  the  existence  of  Israel  Is  a 
flagrant  challenge  to  our  philosophy  of 
life,  and  a total  barrier  against  the 
values  and  aims  to  which  we  aspire  in 
the  world." 

Israel  cannot  be  faulted,  therefore, 
for  refusing  to  negotiate  with  a P.L.0 
whose  barbarisms  against  a demo- 
cratic Jewish,  state  are  fully  docu- 
mented in  the  files  of  every  metro- 
politan newspaper  in  the  Western 
world,  and  whose  links  to  Islamic  re- 
gimes are  as  clear  as  their  goal:  the 
annihilation  of  Israel. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  to  produce 
another  Middle  East  war  than  an  at-  * 


the  -West:  Bank  to  a P.L.O^  ’’homes- 
-Jand?— •-*  *"  TraNX  GERfVASf 

New  York,  March  4, 1984 


'the  American  community, 
target  for  all  others  who 
^&y  we  had,to  ffflrjg^3  ^ 
acts  of  violence  deemed  effective  or 
!^Jnt  -bv  our  President  and  Ms 

of  State.  eight  rime  ZOMS 

inchguns?  One  senses  their  aPP®*}* 
'iargetyin  their  size:  a-  gun  tot  can 

stoat  a shell  * 

small  car  certainly  ought  to  be  ablem 
solve  any  problem.  Bat  for&s>  tot 

logic 'was  impenetrate,  white 
Inge  of  reprisals  on  Am^ican^ 
ians  was  crystal  clear.  And  Ifjsface 
it,  those  attacks  have  berarffe^ve. 
they  are  accomplishing  e*actiy 
their  perpetrators  intended.  Can  as 
much  be  said  for  our  guns? 

Mr.  Reagan,  Mr.  Shultz,  let  us  put 
it  to  you  bluntly.  The  recent  Amer- 
ican casualties  in  Beirut  wereas 
good  as  inflicted  by  the  New  J ersey’s 
guns.  But  terrorism  does  not  sprnig 
from  a vacuum,  nor  does  It  exist  , 
without  a logic,  one  that  can  seem 
very  compelling  from  the  wrong  end 
of  the  gun  barrel. 

We  feared  that  the  American  com- 
munity in  Lebanon  would  suffer  as  a 
result  of  the  Israeli  invasion  of  1982. 
When  the  Marines  came,  and  then  re- 
turned, we  had  a very  uneasy  feeling 
about  their  presence.  But  when  the 
New  Jersey  opened  up,  we  knew  that 
for  us  the  trouble  was  really  just, 
beginning  — and  that  this  could  well 
be  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

We  civilians  have  done  more  for 
America  in  'the  Middle  East  than  all 
the  Marine  battalions  and  Navy  bat- 
tleships our  nation  has  at  its  disposaL 
Many  of  the  friends  this  country  has 
in  the  Middle  East  and  throughout  the 
Moslem  world  were  educated  at  the 
American'  University  of  Beirut. 

Regardless  of  how  our  leaders  in 
Washingtonchoose  to  divvy  up  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  shooting  of  the 
American  University’s  Malcolm  Kerr 
or  the  kidnapping  of  Frank  Regier, 
-for  our  purposes  they  are  the  victims 
of  a reckless  and  ideologically  moti- 
vated American  foreign  policy  that 
has  placed  in  terrible  jeopardy  not 
only  the  lives  of  American  civilians  in 
Beirut  but  their  good  works  as  well. 

So  please,  Mr.  Reagan,  Mr.  Shultz, 
send  the  New  . Jersey  home.  Or,  at 
the  very  least,  do  not  justify  fur; 
ther  shelling  ai  protection  for  Amer- 
ican civilians  . It  Is  dishonest  — and 
for  us  a bitter  blow  — that  our  undo- 
ing should  be  presented  as  our  salva- 
tion. Marianne  Buckley 

Harry  stokes 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  March  1, 1984 
.The  writers  are,  respectively,  a Beirut . 

tivC 


plans  to  return  to  Beii^  this  singer. 


Our  Solid  Majority  of  ‘Special  Interests’ 


Tb  the  Editor; 

Now  even  Anthony  Lewis  joins  in  the 
dismissal  of  the  ’‘Democratic  Party 
that  Franklin  Roosevelt  built”  as  a 
thing  of  the  past  because  is  is  “based 
on  interest  groups  and  dedicated  to 
government  intervention  as  the  [my 
emphasis]  solution  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems”  (column  March  1). 
That  “the"  is  quite  misleading. 

FJ).R.  surely  believed  in  some  in- 
- terventian  in  behalf  of  those'  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  pyramid.  But 
the  implication  that  he  believed  inter- 
vention was  the  only  source  of  social 
progress  would  surprise  those  busi- 
nessmen who  were  contemplating 
skyscraper  windows  when  facing 
bankruptcy  under  Hoover.  They  were 
rescued  by  the  New  Deal.  . 

All  this  points  up  the  inadequacy  of 
the  effort  to  make  “old  ideas”  or 
“new  ideas"  (never  spelled  out)  the 
issue  in  this  year’s  election. 

Mr.  Reagan  apparently  regarded 
Social  Security  as  one  of  these  old 
ideas  that  could  be  supplanted  by 
voluntary  payments.  That  was  before 
he  became  President.  Early  in  his 
Administration,  he  sought  drastic 
cuts  in  Social  Security  payments.  He 
was  rebuffed  by  a.98-to-zero  vote  in 


the  Senate,  Which  indicates  that  at 
least  one  “old  idea”  is  very  much 
alive  today,  and  woe  to  therpoliticians 
who  would  toss  tiie  old  folks  back  to 
• charity  (of  selling  apples). ' 

Government  intervention  to'  save 
Chrysler  —’  which  Walter  Mondale 
supported  and  Gary  Hart  opposed  — 
saved  the  jobs  of  thousands  of  wozk- 
' ers.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  issue- 
is  good  ideas  versus  bad,  whether  did 
or  new..  Social  Security,  industrial 
democracy  and  civil  rights  are  good 
ideas;  so  is  extending  and  protecting 
the  rights  of  labor  to  organize  at  a 
time  when  “give-backs’*  and  union 
busting  have  become  earmarks  of  the 
Administration. 

The  “imerest  groups”  that  Lewis 
dismisses  can  constitute  a coalition  of 
labor,  farmefs,  women,  blacks  and 
Kspanics,  who  together  make  up 
about  95  percent  of  the  nation’s  popu- 
lation. Surely  the  derogatory  term 
special  interests"  better  describes 
the  tiny  percentage  of  millionaires, 
who  have  enjoyed  most  of  Reagan’s 
tax  benefits.  They  might  have  reason 
:to  be  concerned  about  a coalition  that 


American  people.  . Joseph  Clark 
-New  York,  March  1,  1984 


Whittaker  Chambers:  Odd  Choice  for  the  Medal  of  Freedom 


To  the  Editor: 

Many  of  my  former  colleagues  at 
Time  Inc.  will  share  my  feeling  of 
consternation  at  the  news  that  the 
'Medal  of  Freedom  is  to  be  awarded  to 
Whittaker  Chambers  posthumously. 

We  still  remember  his  reign  as 
Tune’s  foreign  news  editor,  which 
began  in  the  hopeful  summer  of  1944, 
when  Allied  armies  were  marching 
across  Europe.  Time’s  foreign  corre- 
spondents, men  like  Charles  Werten- 
baker,  John  Hersey,  Richard  Lauter- 
bach,  Stoyan  Pribichevich  and  Percy 
Knauth,  reported  the  emergence  of 
popular  governments  backed  by  par- 
tisans who  had  been  fighting  Hitler. 

The  readers  of  Time  never  saw 
these  dispatches.  Whittaker  Cham- 
bers suppressed  them,  rewrote  them, 
distorted  them,  tailoring  the  news  to 
make  it  conform  to  his  own  right- 
wing  view  of  worid  affairs. 

From  Paris,  Charles  Wertenbaker 
protested  Time’s  story  of  “Red 
riots”  which  had  been  substituted  for 
his  cable  describing  France’s  or- 
derly new  local  governments.  Pri- 
bichevich’s  reports  from  Yugoslavia 
telling  of  the  slaughter  of  partisans 
by  Mihailovich  never  saw  print.  So 
many  of  John  Hersey 's  stories  from 
Moscow  were  suppressed  that  he 
stopped  sending  political  news 
and  confined  his  cables  to  ac- 
counts of  Shostakovich’s  newest 


symphony  and  other  cultural  events. 

Reporting  from  China,  Theodore  H. 
White  saw  his  criticisms  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  autocratic  regime  re- 
placed  with  encomiums  of  Chiang  as 
a defehder  of  democratic  principles,. 

When  researchers  in  Time’s  New 
York  office  protested  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  foreign  news  stories,  Chambers 
habitually  replied*  “Truth  doesn’t 
matter.”  The  facts  had  to  be  altered 
to  fit  his  anti-Communist  crusade. 

Eventually  the  correspondents’ ' 
protests  resulted  in  an  investigation, 
,and  Chambers  was  made  an  editor  of 
special  projects,  a position,  he  held 
until  1948,  when  he  named  Alger  Tri- 
as a Communist, 

.Whatever  views  one  may  hold. 


about  the  Hiss  case,  there  is  no  doubt 
.gat  Whittaker  Chambers  perjured 
immself  during  a grand  jury  investl- 
.gationand  changed  his  testimony  re- 
.PMtedl^ihujjg  the  first  trial, 

..JJOYd  Paul  Stryker . said  to  him, 

easy  to  W”  Cham- 
bers replied,  "I  believe  so. 

to  to  dead,  is 

this  man,  who  has  left  behind  him  so 

many  douhts  about 
gwgprtw  iwapjtatflf  a 

.freedom,  the  nation's  highest  civil- 
ian award  ' Dorothy  Sterling 

Wellfleet,  Mass.,  Feb.  28, 1984 
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WASHINGTON 


By  James  Reston 


WASHINGTON;  March  10  — The 
only  fun  in  tltis  presidential  election 
so  far  is  that  nobody  knows  what's 
going  oil  It’s  a guessing  game. 

The  pollsters,  thepundits,  arid  the 
politicians  were  so  wrong  about  the 
collapse  of  Fritz  Mondale  that  it's  a ! 
little  hard  to  bet  chat  they're  right 
about  the  rise  of  Gary  Hart. 

It's  a goofy  way  td  pick  a leader  of 
the  defense,  of  a .nation  and  of  civili- 
zation,  but  at  least  it  delays  a deci- 
sion, and  gives  the  people  something 
to  think  about  between  now  and  the 
' World  Series. 

What  are  the  American  people 
saying  in  these  primary  elections 
and  state  caucuses?  Chancellor 
Kohl  of  Germany  was  here  the  other 
day  asking  this  question.  Our  neigh- 
bors, Prime  Minister  Trudeau  of 
Canada  and  President  de  la  Madrid 
of  Mexico  also  want  some  logical  an- 
swer. ‘ . 7 

But  there  are  no  logical  answers. 
The  guess  here  is  that  the  American 
people  are  .saying  all  sorts  of 
puzzling  and  contradictory  things 
and  maybe  poking  fun  at  the  politi- 
cians. 

They  are  responding  to  Senator 
• Hart’s  appeal  to  New  Ideas,  which 
if  so,  is  bad  news -for  Mr.  Reagan 
and  the  Republicans.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  responding  to  Mr. 
Reagan’s  nostalgic  appeal  to  Old 
Ideas,  which  is  bad  news  for  the 
Democrats. 

Mainly,  however,  I think  the 
voters  are  saying  they  can’t  figure 
these  guys  out'  now,  so  let’s  wait 
until  we  hear  from  the  South  and  the 
big  -states,  from  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  to  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
California.  Let’s  take  it  easy. 

Ibis  may  ioot  be  a bad  idea.  Rural 
New  England  has  come  out  for  Gary 
Hart.  The  voters  there  know  next  to 
nothing  about  Gary  Haul  except  that 
he  lodes  a little  like  a young  craggy 
Lincoln  and  sounds  vaguely  like 

Jack  Kennedy.  V . 

High-tee*  Massachusetts  may  do 
the  same^  but  Michigan,  Ohio,  and 
minds,  ’with  their  high  old-fash- 
ioned industrial' smoke  , stacks  and 
high  unemployment,  may-  have  a 
different  idea. 

Wealso  have  to  hear  from  the  rest 
at  this  various  and  vigorous  conti- 
nent, The  South,  with  its  rivers  and 
- menjories.  and  ties  to  the  traditional 

and  regSh^in^'and  'vxrfihg  in  the 
.big .industrial  cities  have  yet  to  be. 
heard  from.  So  we/must  wait  and  be 
careful. 

A good  argument  could  be  made 
that  we  are  too  fast  in  this  country, 
that  the  impulse  ." to  do  something” 
is  not  always  wise.  Maybe  the  fail- 
ure of  Mr.  Reagan’s  foreign  policy 
was  that  he  was  top  sudden:  that  he 
was  too  quick- to  speak,  condemn, 

• and.  act  militarily  in  Lebanon,  and 
Central  America,  with  strong  pas-  ■ 
sion  and  weak  reason,  and  little 
knowledge  of  the  tragic  economic 
and  religious  backgrounds  of  . the 
battlefields. 

The  Democratic  Presidential  can- 
didates have  not  been  very  good  at 
analyzing  this  problem.  Mr,  Hart 
has.  come  along  fairly  well  because 
he  is  talking  about  the  life  of  Che 
young  and  the  end  of  the  century, 
where  they’ll,  live  when  they're 
about  tiis  middle  age. 

But  meanwhile,  Mr.  Hart  is  fuss-, 
mg  with  Mr.  Mondale  for  selfish  rea- 
sons, and  trying  to  prove  that  Fritz 
is  an  old-fashioned  man  like  Mr. 
Reagan.  It’s  both  sad  and  funny,  be- 
cause Mr-.  Mohdale  probably  has  j 
more  new  ideas  than  Mr.  Hart,  and 
more  power  to  put  them  over  than 
Mr.  Hart,  and  the  irony  of  it  is  that 
after  they  cut  each  other  up  in  the 
primaries-  they  may  very  well  have  i 
to  run  with  one  another  against  Mr. 
Reagan  and  Mr.  Bush  in  November. 

All  this  confusion  obviously  de- 
lights Mr.  Reagan  when  he’s  on  his 
way  to  Camp  David  or  the  ranch. 
He’s  the  only  guy  in  this  Presiden- 
tial race  with  a sense  of  humor.  He 
turns  all  his  defects  to  advantage, 
and  even  langhs  at  his  old  age. 

The  other  day,. addressing  a con- 
vention of  old  geezers,  he  told  them, 
he  had  been  around  for  quite  a while 
himself — he  is  now  the  oldest  Presi- 
dent in  the  history  of  the  republic  — 
but  he  insisted  that  he  was  still  so 
active  that  he  proposed  this  year  "to 
campaign  in  all  13  states.” 

This  is  Mr.  Reagan's,  but  not  nec- 
essarily the  nation’s  gift.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  about  the  nostalgic  past, 
but  about  the  future,  and -he  may 
laugh  about  it  but  it’s  not  very 
funny. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  World  War, 
Winston  Churchill,  who  saved  his 
country,  was  rejected  and  defeated 
by  his  people,  though  they  loved 
him,  because  they  thought  he  was 
not  the  man  to  deal  with  the  recon- 
ciliations of  the  future. 

This  is  the  present  question,  or  so 
it  seems  in  this  comer,  about  the 
future  leadership  of  America.  It  is 
not  that  Mr.  Reagan  was  wrong  in 
the  past:  He  compelled  an  appraisal 
of.  the  welfare  state,  the  New  and 
Fair  Deals,  and  forced  the  Demo- 
crats to  question  their  assumptions. 
His  tragedy  may  be  that  be  didn’t 
know  when  to  quit  when  he  was 
ahead.  . 

For  in  a convulsive  world,  de-. 
manding  flexibility  and.  change,  is 
he  a man  of  the  future?  This  is  the 
question  of  this  election,  and  the 
Democrats,  fighting  among  them- 
' selves,  seem  to  be  missing  the  point. 


Reagan’s  Signals  and  Chernenko’s 

By  Armand  Hammer 


LOS  ANGELES — Only  two  months 
ago,  I said  publicly  that  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  were  the.  worst  that  I 
had  known  in  the  S3  years  since  I first 
-went  to  Russia  as  a young  physician 
| to  try.  to  help  combat  a typhus  epi- 
‘ deraic. 

In  the  first  few  weeks  of  this  year, 
thanks  to  President  Reagan’s  new 
peace  initiative  with  his  speech  of 
. Jan.  16,  this  situation  has  changed 
significantly. 

. . I believe  that  there  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  real  forward  movement  to- 
ward world  peace,  if  we  can  convince 
the  Russians  of  President  Reagan's 
sincerity. 

Up  until  that  speech,  our  dialogue 
with  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  con- 


Armand  Hammer  is  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Occiden- 
tal Petroleum  Corporation. 


ducted  increasingly  on  the  level  of  ac- 
cusation and  counter-Accusation. 

But  then  President  Reagan  sent  a 
clear  message  to  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship, and  that  message  had  an  en- 
tirely different  ione.  He  said  that 
while  deterrence  was  essential  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  our  way  of  life,  deter- 
rence was  not  the  beginning  and  end 
of  our  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  we  must  engage  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a dialogue  to  promote  peace, 
reduce  the  level  of  arms  and  build  a 
constructive  working  relationship. 

"We  don’t  refuse  to  talk  when  the 
Soviets  call  us  ‘imperalist  aggres- 
sors,’ ” President  Reagan  said.  “The 
fact  that  neither  of  us  likes  the  other’s 
system  is  no  reason  to  refuse  to  talk. 


Living  in  this  nuclear  age  makes  it 
imperative  that  we  do  talk.” 

This  is,  in  my  view,  the  crux  of  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
don’t  buy  their  ideology  and  they 
don’t  buy  ours.  In  1S22,  Lenin  said  to 
me  that  Communism  was  not  work- 
ing. That  was  why  he  announced  the 
New  Economic  Policy,  which  allowed 
private  trade  and  invited  Western 
businessmen  such  as  W.  Averell  Har- 
riman  and  me  into  the  Soviet  Union  in 
those  early  days.  Stalin  put  a stop  to 
all  that,  but  it  is  not  Stalin  but  Lenin 
who  is  revered  in  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
day. 

The  urgency  of  President  Reagan's 


message  has  been  further  under- 
scored by  the  change  in  the  Soviet 
leadership. 

1 have  met  Konstantin  U.  Chernen- 
ko. I believe  that  he  is  a man  we  can 
work  with  to  improve  the  current 
state  of  East-West  relations.  He  was 
the  right  hand  of  President  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev.  His  background  is  neither 
the  military  nor  the  security  police 
but  public  administration. 

What  is  most  important  in  the  new 
situation  is  not  just  the  rise  of  Mr. 
Chernenko  but  that  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship is  also  undergoing  a major 
change. 

A new  leadership  is  being  groomed 
for  the  future — younger  men  who  did 
not  fight  in  the  war,  for  whom  the  leg- 


Severe 

Medical 

Choices 

By  Henry  J.  Aaron 

and  William  B.  Schwartz 

WASHINGTON  — A debate  is  just 
beginning  on  whether  and  how  to  slow 
the  growth  of  hospital  spending.  Sev- 
eral states  have  set  across-the-board 
limits  on  hospital  revenues.  Congress 
lias  replaced  open-ended  payment  for 
hospital  services  under  Medicare 
with  fixed  payments  set  when  pa- 
tients are  admitted.  Representative 
Richard  A.  Gephardt,  Democrat  of 
Missouri,  and  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  Democrat  of  Massachu- 
sets,  propose  to  extend  this  approach 
to  physicians  and  to  require  states  to 
set  limits  on  hospital  costs.  The 
American  Medical  Association  has 
reacted  to  the  threat  of  regulation  by 
calling  an  doctors  to  freeze  fees  for 
one  year.  But  few  Americans  have 
yet  faced  the  nasty  fact  that  the 
growth  of  hospital  spending  cannot  be 
sharply  reduced  unless  beneficial 
services  are  denied  to  some  patients. 

Rising  hospital  costs  stem  from  dy- 
namic scientific  advance  supported 
by  a payment  system  designed  to 
shield  patients  from  the  cost  of  care 
at  the  time  it  is  provided.  Most  people 
pay  little  or  nothing  for  hospital  serv- 
ices. If  such  services  provide  any 
medical  benefit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s 
interest  to  have  them,  and  under  a 
’ fee-for-service  payment  system,  phy- 
sicians have  an  incentive  to  provide 
them. 

For  $250,  a CAT  scanner  can  pain- 
lessly reveal  operable  Iqsi  ons  deep  in- 

bodyuBuCit  cfti»£JsQ>bcqused 
tg,: examine  .patients  WrtlO headaches 
in  whom  tine  prospect  of  discovering 
anything  of  medical  value  is  scant.  At 
an  annual  cost  of  $15,000  per  patient, 
hemodialysis  preserves  the  lives  of 
otherwise  healthy  patients  whose  kid- 
neys have  failed,  but  it  is  also  used  to 
prolong  the  existence  of  the  termi- 
nally Ul.  The  $25,000  surgical  proce- 
dure that  each  year  relieves  the  pain 
or  increases  life  expectancy  of  per- 
haps 100,000  patients  with  blocked 
coronary  arteries  is  also  applied  in 
tens  of  thousands,  of  cases  in  which 
the  benefits  are  marginal  at  best. 

. The  results  of  the  collision  between 
the  financial  system  and  medical 
technology  keep  rolling  in.  Total  hos- 
pital outlays  have  risen  456  percent 
since  1970  — an  estimated  11  percent 
in  1983  alone.  Medical  care  now  ab- 
sorbs more  than  10  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  and  may  reach 
12  percent  by  1990.  Medicare  expend- 
itures doubled  from  1974  to  1979, 
again  by  1984,  and  will  double  yet 
again  by  1991.  Medical  innovation 
promises  to  prepetuate  these  trends. 

There  is  no  simple,  painless  an- 
swer. Even  care  with  a low  probabil- 
ity of  a beneficial  outcome  can  be 
viewed  as  having  medical  value.  Cer- 
tainly so-called  zero-benefit  care  and 
duplication  of  facilities  should  be 
eliminated.  Patients  and  physicians 
should  become  more  sensitive  to  the 
costs  of  care,  and  ceilings  on  the  ex- 
clusion. from  taxable  income  of  em- 
ployer-financed health  insurance  pre- 
miums would  help.  Further  encour- 
agement of  prepaid  group  health 
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plans  and  provider  organizations  of- 
fering below  average  costs  would  be 
desirable  as  well.  But  unless  innova- 
tion slows,  the  forces  that  have  driven 
up  hospital  outlays  for  30  years  will 
persist. 

Fragmented  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reduce  costs.  Official  agen- 
cies have  required  hospitals  to  get 
permission  before  adding  beds  or 
buying  costly  capital  equipment,  but 
many  hospitals  responded  by  spend- 
ing more  on  items  for  which  no  per- 
mission was  required.  Boards  of  doc- 
tors and  other  professionals  have 
denied  payment  for  unnecessary 
services  under  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid, but  the  administrative  costs  of 
oversight  ate  up  the  savings. 

State-imposed  limits  on  payments  to 
hospitals  have  enjoyed  somewhat  more 
success.  A New  York  program  has 
achieved  perceptible  savings.  Massa- 
chusetts has  recently  introduced  a pro- 
gram that  promises  to  eliminate  the  30 
percent  growth  in  real  outlays  expected 
over  the  next  five  years.  The  Federal 
Government  has  just  stipulated  that 
Medicare  payments  to  hospitals  will  be 
based  on  the  patient’s  diagnosis  at  ad- 
mission. The  limits  could  easily  be 
tightened,  and  could  be  applied  to  phy- 
sicians and  extended  to  private  insur- 
ers. If  these  measures  spread  and  are 
effective,  hospital  administrators 
and  physicians  will  be  forced  to  con- 
sider which  beneficial  equipment  not 
to  buy,  which  effective  services,  such 
as  liver  transplantation,  not  to  offer, 
which  methods  of  diagnosis  or  treat- 


ment not  to  provide  to  patients,  and 
which  treatable  patients  not  to  admit. 

Rationing  of  care  to  patients,  other 
than  the  poor,  is  virtually  unknown  in 
America  and  would  raise  a host  of 
problems  never  before  encountered! 
But  America  can  gain  considerable 
insight  from  Britain,  where  hospital 
care  has  long  been  rationed. 

The  British  spend  less  than  half  as 
much  per  capita  as  we  do  on  hospital 
care.  And  the  gap  has  been  widening — 
largely  because  in  several  key  areas  of 
care  the  British  have  concluded  that  for 
many  patients  the  loss  of  medical  bene- 
fits from  a reduction  in  services  is 
small.  For  example,  the  rate  of  coro- 
nary artery  surgery  is  only  10  percent 
of  that  in  the  United  States.  Many  Brit- 
ish teaching  hospitals  lack  even  a single 
CAT  scanner.  The  proportion  of  hospi- 
tal beds  devoted  to  intensive  care  in 
Britain  is  less  than  one-fifth  that  of 
America.  The  British  perform  about 
half  as  many  X-ray  examinations  per 
capita  as  Americans  do,  and  use  only 
half  as  much  film  per  examination. 

The  reaction  of  British  physicians 
and  other  healLh  care  personnel  is,  we 
believe,  an  augury  of  responses  by 
American  providers.  The  British  have 
sought  to  make  the  denial  of  potentially 
beneficial  care  seem  routine.  As  one 
British  physician  put  it:  “The  sense 
that  I have  is  that  there  are  many 
situations  where  resources  are  suffi- 
ciently short  so  that  there  must  be  deci- 
sions made  as  to  who  is  treated.  Given 
that  circumstance,  the  physician,  in  or- 
der to  live  with  himself  and  to  sleep 


well  at  night,  has  to  look  at  the  argu- 
ments for  not  treating  a patient.  And 
there  are  always  some — social,  medi- 
cal, whatever.” 

...  British  experience  with  constraints 
on  resources  is  not  a perfect  guide  to 
the  way  Americans  would  respond.  If 
budget  limits  became  severe,  chari- 
table gifts  would  probably  be  far 
more  important  in  America  than  in 
Britain.  Because  the  British  system 
discourages  malpractice  suits,  such 
suits  have  not  hampered  control  of 
hospital  expenditures. 

Americans  probably  would  not  ac- 
cept budget  limits  as  severe  as  those 
in  Britain,  in  large  part  because  they 
expect  that  everything  helpful  will  be 
done.  Physicians,  hospital  adminis- 
trators and  the  courts  would  have  to 
make  the  denial  of  some  potentially 
beneficial  care  politically,  ethically 
and  legally  acceptable.  The  agonizing 
issues  would  include  the  degree  to 
which  valuable  new  technologies, 
such  as  liver  transplantation  or  nu- 
clear magnetic  resonance,  should  be 
rationed,  when  to  end  aggressive 
therapy  for  the  terminally  ill,  how  to 
decide  which  patients  shall  be  denied 
access  to  overloaded  equipment,  who 
should  make  these  decisions  and  who 
should  bear  the  brunt  of  these  deci- 
sions. Such  decisions  would  not  only 
impair  patient  care  but  also  would  re- 
duce physicians’  incomes. 

In  short,  if  society  chooses  budget 
limits,  it  will  be  a painful  prescrip- 
tion. But  the  failure  to  fill  it  will  be  in- 
creasingly expensive. 


endary  figures  of  the  Soviet  past  are 
history. 

Mr.  Chernenko  will  have  the  pivotal 
role  in  the  selection  and  training  of 
these  men  and  in  the  attitudes  that 
they  adopt  toward  the  West  when  they 
in  turn  take  over  the  leadership. 

But  if  the  United  States  is  to  take 
advantage  of  these  two  opportunities 
— the  olive  branch  extended  by  the 
President  in  his  speech,  and  the 
emergence  of  new  leaders  in  the 
Soviet  hierarchy  who  may  be  more 
flexible  in  their  attitudes  toward  the 
West — good  will  must  be  followed  by 
specific  action. 

It  is  interesting  to  experts  on  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  United  States  that 
although  Mr.  Chernenko,  in  his  major 
television  address  March  2,  stressed 
the  economic  problems  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  noted  that  the  United  States 
is  interested  in  renewing  disarma- 
ment dialogues. 

Despite  the  standard  rhetoric  that 
Mr.  Chernenko  included  in  his 
speech,  astute  observers  feel  that  be- 
hind the  written  lines  there  are  sub- 
stantial indications  that  these  talks 
can  be  renewed  very  soon. 

However,  Mr.  Chernenko  indicated 
that  something  more  than  words  is 
needed  — as  he  put  it,  “peaceable- 
ness through  deeds”  — and  he  sug- 
gested that  there  are  several  unrati- 
fied  treaties  that  could  be  revived  as 
bases  for  agreement. 

One  way  to  expedite  the  strategic 
arms  reduction  talks  (or  Start)  would 
be  to  use  sections  of  SALT  II,  which  % 
was  negotiated  initially  by  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford  and  President  Brezh- 
nev and  then  signed  in  treaty  form  by 
President  Jimmy  Carter  (with  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
standing  at  his  side)  and  President 
Brezhnev  (with  Mr.  Chernenko  stand- 
ing at  his  side)  in  Vienna  in 
1979. 

The  United  States  Senate  could  not 
then  create  a climate  in  which  the 
necessary  67  votes  were  available  for 
support.  It  is  interesting  that  during 
the  Senate’s  spirited  debate,  not  only 
the  conservatives  but  also  many  mod- 
erates and  liberals  were  also  not  con- 
vinced that  the  treaty  gave  the  neces- 
sary protection  to  the  United  States. 

However,  since  that  time  the  Soviet 
Union  has  shown  a willingness  to  go 
beyond  the  requirements  of  SALT  II, 


The  new  leader 
’is  a man 

we  can  work  with’ 


cutting  its  missile  launchers  from 
2,250  to  1,800.  This  is  clearly  not 
enough,  since  we  also  must  have  an 
agreement  on  warhead  reduction  in 
the  strategic  arms  talks,  but  it  is 
promising  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
agreed  to  a general  ceiling  on  war- 
heads. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  said  at  the 
time  that  while  SALT  II  would  not 
solve  the  United  States'  strategic 
problems  on  its  own,  rejecting  the 
treaty  would  make  those  problems  a 
lot  worse. 

But  I believe  that  we  should  keep 
our  eye  upon  the  main  chance:  Use 
SALT  II,  with  modification,  to  im- 
mediately resume  the  strategic  arms 
talks.  The  other  factors  will  fall  into 
place  gradually  if  the  main  agree- 
ment is  signed  and  ratified  this  year 
while  President  Reagan  — a popular 
leader  — has  the  political  strength  to 
present  to  the  Senate  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  a reasonable  treaty  that 
begins  an  arms  countdown  rather 
than  continuing  the  arms  buildup. 

Mr.  Chernenko  has  sent  signals 
that  he  is  ready  to  talk. 

I believe  there  is  great  merit  in  the 
suggestion  that  before  any  summit 
meeting,  which  1 think  must -take 
place  this  spring,  a high-level  com- 
mission of  Americans  should  be  sent 
to  Moscow  to  consult  with  the  leader- 
ship. This  group  should  include  for- 
mer Secretaries  of  State,  former  am- 
bassadors to  Moscow,  scholars  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  experts  in  East- 
West  trade  — people  of  experience 
who  are  pragmatists  but  whose  views 
are  respected  in  the  Kremlin. 

The  resumption  of  Start  on  the 
basis  of  a modified  SALT  II  could  be 
one  of  the  items  on  the  agenda. 

If  not  now,  when?  As  President 
Reagan  himself  said  in  his  Jan.  16 
speech : "Together  we  can  strengthen 
peace,,  reduce  the  level  of  arms,  and 
know  in  doing  so  we  have  helped  ful- 
fill the  hopes  and  dreams  of  those  we 
represent  and,  indeed,  of*  people 
everywhere.  Let  us  begin  now.” 

I,  for  one,  could  not  agree  more. 
The  need  for  positive  action  is  imper- 
ative. There  is  no  time  to  lose. 


PARIS,  March  10  — President 
Francois  Mitterrand  is  preparing  for 
a week-long,  coast-to-coast  trip  to  the 
U.S.  this  month.  Like  everybody  else 
here,  the  first  thing  he  asks  an  Amer- 
ican visitor  is  about  Gary  Hart.  What 
are  his  chances?  What  is  he  like?  The 
name  is  brand  new- to  the  French. 

The  confusion  and-  uncertainty  of  an 
American  Presidential  campaign  al- 
ways disturb  Europeans  who  must 
follow  a different  calendar.  Mr.  Mit- 
terrand is  in  serious  trouble  with 
French  voters  now,  but  his  first  big 
test  comes  only  in  1986  with  legisla- 
tive elections.  His  own  mandate  ruins 
until  1988. 

So  he  is  trying  to  think  longer  term, 
to  plan  with  patience  and  ride  out  this 
difficult  year  when  the  U.S.  is  arguing 
about  its  leadership,  the  Soviets  are 
consolidating  another  power  team, 
the  European  Community  is  unravel- 
ing at  the  seams,  and  wars  big  and  lit- 
tle are  roiling  the  Middle  East. 

The  issues  haven't  changed  much 
from  his  previous  meetings  with 
President  Reagan.  Mr.  Mitterrand  no 
longer  seem?’  to  expect  to  budge 
Washington  so  he  is  looking  toward  an 
exchange  of  impressions,  a talk  about 
thestaleofthe  world,  not  much  more. 


He  has  dug  in  on  Lebanon,  despite 
French  criticism  for  keeping  troops 
in  Beirut.  He  recognizes  that  Lebanon 
his  been  a serious  setback  for  the 
West,  but  he  doesn’t  intend  to  blame 
the  U.S.  nor  offer  advice  on  what  to  do 
now. 

France  must  remain  in  Lebanon, 
Mr.  Mitterrand  says,  to  help  ease  the 
coming  transition.  He  wants  good 
political  relations,  after  the  troops 
leave,  with  all  factions  in  the  fight- 
ing. The  effort  has  already  begun  to 
pay  off.  Persistent,  quiet  contact 
with  Shiite  leader  Nabih  Berri  ar- 
ranged for  his  Amal  militia  to  pro- 
tect the  French  in  their  exposed  posi- 
tions. 

This  is  an  irony,  since  the  U.S.  and 
European  forces  were  sent  to  protect 
the  Lebanese  and  Palestinian  refu- 
gees from  each  other.  But  Mr.  Mitter- 
rand's point  is  that  outsiders  have  to 
work  in  agreement  with  all  the  Leba- 
nese. 

He  doesn't  want  to  pull  out  without 
an  accord  with  President  Amin  Ge- 
mayel.  The  key  to  limiting  damage 
for  the  West,  he  thinks,  is  to  avoid  a 
sense  of  abandonment  and  to  support 
continuity  in  the  evolving  adjustment 
of  power. 
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Lebanon's  travail  goes  on.  He  feels 
it's  important  not  to  let  the  situation 
appear  as  the  end  of  an  era,  but  only 
as  a shifting  passage. 

Mr.  Mitterrand  considers  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  extremely  dangerous.  He 
doesn't  think  either- side  wants  to  shut 
off  the  flow  of  oil,  but  events  could 
whirlwind  out- of  control. 

France  continues  to  honor  its  spe- 
cial contracts  with  Iraq,  made  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances  by  then-Pre- 
mier  Jacques  Chirac  in  1976.  They 
make  France  the  supplier  of  about  a 


third  of  Lraq's  arms,  with  the  Rus- 
sians delivering  the  rest.  But  beyond 
that,  the  President  sees  little  to  be 
done  to  prevent  a victory  by  either 
side,  which  would  be  disastrous. 

Unlike  previous  Presidents  of  the 
Fifth  Republic,  Mr.  Mitterrand 
isn’t  an  avid  launcher  of  foreign 
policy  initiatives.  He  says  he's  ready 
to  talk  to  the  Russians,  but  they're 
busy  with  internal  problems  now. 
He’ll  go  to  Moscow  if  there’s  no  ob- 
stacle, as  he  put  it,  but  he  just  does- 
n't know  whether  it’s  likely  to  be  this 
year. 

In  any  case,  it  wouldn’t  be  in  expec- 
tation of  some  important  agreement. 
Mr.  Mitterrand  points  out  that  even  if 
there’s  a change  of  people  at  the  top, 
with  different  temperaments,  the 
power  center  in  Moscow  remains  the 
same  and  isn't  likely  to  decide  on  any 
substantial  shift  of  policy.  It  is  a more 
collective,  less  personal  leadership 
now. 

He  is  convinced  the  Russians  do 
want  to  resume  arms  control  negotia- 
tions with  the  U.S.,  possibly  in  a dif- 
ferent context,  merging  various 
issues  of  disarmament.  But  he  isn’t 
optimistic  about  results.  He’d  like  to 
see  a treaty  banning  all  weapons  in 


space,  but  he  thinks  France  and  Eu- 
rope have  to  look  ahead  and  join  the 
space  race  because  disarmament  is 
getting  nowhere. 

Space  is  becoming  a talisman 
among  French  political  leaders. 
Their  eyes  shine  when  they  talk  of  it 
as  the  great  challenge,  the  test  of  Eu- 
rope's ability  to  keep  up  in  the  world 
and  the  source  of  inspiration  for  a 
new  spurt  of  energy  and  independ- 
ence. 

They  don’t  seem  to  consider  the 
costs,  and  the  choices  that  would  have 
to  be  neglected  if  they  do  decide  on  a 
European  manned  space  platform,- 
which  Mr.  Mitterrand  has  enthusias- 
tically proposed.  It  sounds  like  politi- 
cal poetry,  a kind  of  desperate  hope 
that  space  will  distract  the  French 
from  their  peeves  and  Europeans 
from  quarrels  about  the  price  of  milk 
and  tomatoes,  Infusing  a new  spirit  of 
community. 

In  sum,  the  outlook  from  Elys6e 
Palace  is  bemused,  aware  of  how  lim- 
ited are  the  means  for  diverting  the 
pressures  of  tension  in  the  world,  con- 
cerned with  stability,  trying  not  to  ag- 
gravate friction.  For  consolation, 
there’s  the  dream  of  pie,  or  perhaps 
quiche,  in  the  sky. 
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T.  S.  Eliot  Stirs 
A Controversy 


By  MICHAEL  BILLINGTON 


London 

A first-class  literary  row 
has  erupted  around  a new 
play  dealing  with  the  poet 
T.  S.  Eliot's  unhappy  first 
marriage  to  Vivienne 
Haigh  Wood.  The  play,  “Tom  and 
Viv"  by  the  45-year-old  Michael  Has- 
tings, is  currently  packing  London's 
Royal  Court  Theater  and  is  a part- 
factual,  part-speculative  account  of 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
break-up  of  the  marriage  in  1933  and 
Vivienne’s  committal  to  an  asylum  in 
1935  where  she  spent  the  last  12  years 
of  her  life.  Some  leading  literary  fig- 
ures. including  the  poet  Sir  Stephen 
Spender,  see  the  play  as  an  exploita- 
tion of  a great  man’s  reputation; 
others  regard  it  as  an  honest  attempt 
to  depict  a sad,  sterile  marriage. 

The  source  of  the  play  dates  back  to 
1957  when  Mr.  Hastings's  first  play, 
"Don’t  Destroy  Me,'*  was  being 
staged  in  New  York.  Mr.  Hastings 
met  Edith  Sitwell  at  a party  and, 
while  they  were  discussing  T.  S.  Eliot 
and  Vivienne,  she  said:  “At  one  point 
in  the  marriage  Tom  became  insane 
and  promptly  certified  his  wife."  The 
remark  stuck  in  Mr.  Hastings's  mind 
and  in  19S0,  when  Vivienne's  diaries 
were  sent  to  the  Bodleian  Library  in 
Oxford  by  the  Haigh  Wood  family,  he 
went  to  have  a look  at  them.  He  con- 
cluded that  Vivienne  Eliot  "had  been 
Stalinized  and  turned  into  an  unper- 
son," that  she  had  been  a major  influ- 
ence on  Eliot's  early  work  and  that 
their  marriage  had  been  a olighted, 
virtually  sexless  affair.  Unable  to  get 
access  to  vital  Eliot  papers,  Mr.  Has- 
tings talked  at  length  to  Vivienne's 


late  brother.  Col.  Maurice  Haigh 
Wood,  who  suggested  that  Eliot  had 
connived  at  a family  plot  to  have  the 
troublesome  Viv  certified  insane. 

Even  before  “Tom  and  Viv" 
opened,  it  had  become  controversial. 
The  second  Mrs.  Eliot  wrote  to  The 
Times  Literary  Supplement,  Brit- 
ain's leading  literary  weekly,  vehe- 
mently denying  her  husband's  culpa- 
bility in  relation  to  Viv  and  the  sug- 
gestion that  vital  documents  had  been 
suppressed.  Sir  Stephen  Spender  pub- 
licly quoted  W.  H.  Auden's  remark 
char  Eliot  was  the  kindest  man  in  the 
world.  A distinguished  scholar,  L.  C. 
Knights,  attacked  Mr.  Hastings's 
"prurient  delight"  in  an  "unbounding 
gutter." 

But  the  play  turned  out  not  to  be  the 
muck-raking  attack  on  T.  S.  Eliot  the 
preliminary  hoopla  had  led  many 
theatergoers  to  expect.  In  seven  crisp 
scenes,  spanning  Lhe  years  from  1915 
to  1947,  Mr.  Hastings  paints  a com- 
passionate portrait  of  a tragic  misal- 
liance. Eliot  emerges  as  a cold,  reti- 
cent, riven  figure  who  marries  into 
the  English  upper-classes  and  discov- 
ers he  has  a sick  wife  to  whom  he  can 
offer  neither  sexual  passion  nor 
spiritual  comfort.  Viv  comes  across 
as  spirited,  ailing,  mercurial  and  the 
victim  of  a "hormonal  imbalance" 
which  doctors  were  slow  to  recognize. 
But  the  play  seems  less  an  indictment 
of  Eliot  than  an  absorbing  investiga- 
tion into  a doomed  marriage.  . 

Undeniably  Mr.  Hastings  has  in- 
vented at  least  half  of  the  evidence  on 
which  Vivienne  (beautifully  played 
by  Julie  Covington  as  a small,  in- 
tense, passionate  woman)  is  con- 
victed of  madness  in  the  play.  He 
makes  up  an  incident  in  which  she 
pours  a tureen  of  melted  chocolate 
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Tom  Wilkinson,  left, 
portrays  T.  S.  Eliot  in 
London’s  “Tom  and 
Viv,”  a play  about  the 
poet,  above,  and  his  first 
wife,  Vivienne. 


John  HayDn  ("Too  and  VIV*);  Comm  Prm/Baanoo  (Biot) 


through  the  mailbox  of  the  publish- 
ers, Faber  and  Faber,  where  her  hus- 
band worked.  He  also  puts  in  an  epi- 
sode where  Vivienne  terrifies  her 
snobbish,  uncomprehending  mother 
with  a trick  knife.  Mr.  Hastings's  de- 
fense is  that  the  vital  documents  that 
might  tell  the  whole  truth  are  kept 
under  wraps:  “In  the  absence  of 
photographs.  I have  to  make  draw- 
ings." he  said. 

But  the  play,  entertaining  as  it  is, 
raises  important  questions  about  how 
far  a dramatist  may  go  in  speculating 
about  those  who  are  still  in  living 
memory,  and  how  relevant  a poet’s 
life  is  to  an  understanding  of  his  work. 
Sir  Stephen  Spender,  who  knew  Eliot 
well,  confided  his  doubts  to  me  after 
seeing  the  play: 


In  Japan,  ‘Oshin’  Means 


It’s  Time  for  a Good  Cry 


• “I  don’t  think  the  play  is  a convinc- 
ing portrait  of  Tom,”  he  said:  "It 
deals  with  him  only  in  this  one  situa- 
tion, but  no  one  can  ever  know  what 
goes  on  between  husband  and  wife. 
He  also  emerges  as  a wooden,  un- 
attractive, one-dimensional  man  with 
no  sense  of  humor.  But  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell said  Eliot  was  the  most  intelli- 
gent man  he  had  taught  at  Harvard. 
And  Mary  Hutchinson,  the  wife  of  a 
famous  lawyer,  said  be  went  around 
with  a copy  of  Virgil  in  one  pocket  and 
Dante  in  the  other.  I don’t  even  think 
the  play  sheds  light  on  Eliot's  great 
poem,  ‘Hie  Waste  Land,”  as  many 
have  claimed,  because  it's  already 
known  he  wrote  much  of  that  poem 
when  undergoing  a breakdown  in 
Lausanne.  And  what  no  one  has  said 
is  that  Eliot  has  already  written  this 
play  himself  in  ‘The  Family  Reun- 
ion.’ where  the  hero  is  tormented  by 
some  mysterious  transgression  in  bis 
past. 

"When  dealing  with  great  men,  I 


think  biography  has  to  be  written  with 
deep  poetic  understanding.  The  clas- 
sic modern  example  is  Richard  E11- 
tnann’s  biography  of  James  Joyce.  I 
feel  in  this  play  the  author  is  exploit- 
ing the  reputation  of  Eliot  and  appeal- 
ing to  a middle-class  prejudice 
against  these  awful  highbrows  like 
Eliot,  the  Woolfs  and  Ottoline  Mor- 
rell. In  the  1920’s  Richard  Aldington 
wrote  a short  story,  ‘Soft  Answers,' 
which  showed  a thinly  disguised  Eliot 
behaving  with  cool  rectitude  toward  a 
difficult  wife.  I suspect  this  got  much 
closer  to  the  real  Eliot  than  Mr.  Has- 
tings's play." 

Not  surprisingly,  Mr.  Hastings 
strongly  dissents  from  Sir  Stephen’s 
view  of  his  play.  "Far  from  exploiting 
Eliot,”  says  Mr.  Hastings,  "I  have 
soft-pedaled  his  astonishing  cruelty 
toward  Viv — the  fact  that  he  twice  in 
the  1920’s,  with  the  help  of  the  Haigh 
Woods,  tried  to'  get  her  put  away,  and 
the  fact  that  he 'never  went  near  her 
or  answered  her  letters  in  the  last  12 
years  of  her  life.  What  I’ve  tried  to 
show  is  Eliot  marrying-  into  this  ' 


family  that  embodied  all  his  ideas 
about  aristocracy  and  breeding  and  .. 
gradually  accepting  the  corrosive 
values  of  the  English  upper  classes.  .. 
He  adopted  their  emotional  coldness 
and  even,  in  the  30*s.  swallowed  their 
poisonous  anti-Semitism. 

“At  the  same  time,  I believe  Viv’s 
contribution  to  his  poetry,  in  particu- 
lar to  ‘The  Game  of  Chess’  sequence 
in  ‘The  Waste  Land,’  has  never  been 
acknowledged.  I disagree  with 
Spender  that  my  Eliot  is  without 
humor  or  intelligence,  but  I also 
wanted  the  play  to  be  not  just  about 
Tom  and  Viv  but  also,  like  Thomas 
Mann’s  ‘Buddenbrooks,’  a detailed 
portrait  of  a family  and  its  destruc- 
tive impact." 

One’s  view  of  Eliot  depends  on  - 
where  one  stands,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  documentary  evidence  to  confirm 
that,  in  real  life,  Tom  and  Viv  made 
an  awkward,  uncomfortable  pair. 
Virginia  Woolf’s  diaries  speak  of 
Eliot  “all  battened  down”  and  Vi- 
vienne as  convulsed  as  "a  bag  of 
ferrets . . . wriggling,  raving,  waver- 
ing, trembling.”  That  is  very  like 
what  we  see  in  the  play. 

. But  “Tom  and  Viv”  also  raises 
larger  questions  about  a dramatist’s  . 
obligations  to  be  fair  to  the  dead.  The 
answer  surely  is  that  any  play  is  a fic- 
tion, and  that  world  drama  is  on  the 
side  of  dramatic  license.  Was  Shake- 
speare "fair"  to  Richard  in?  Was  . 
Rolf  Hochhuth  "fair”  to  Winston ' 
Churchill  when  in.  "Soldiers”  be  im-  - 
plicated  him  in  the  death  of  the  Polish 
leader,  General  Sikorski?  Probably 
not;  but  the  unfairness  was  justified 
in  the  one  case  by  political  necessity 
and  in  the  other  by  moral  debate.  • 
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Michael  Billington  writes  fre- 

fgegter  h^ndon.  V ^ 


By  CLYDE  HABERMAN 


Tokyo 

Every  morning  of  the  week 
except  Sunday,  Japan  starts 
the  day  with  a good  cry. 

By  the  millions,  people 
turn  on  their  television  sets 
while  finishing  breakfast  and  watch 
the  struggles  of  a poor  little  girl  who 
overcomes  all  manner  of  hardship  to 
become  a successful  businesswoman 
in  her  later  years.  She  is  called  Oshin. 
the  heroine  of  a 15-minute  soap  opera 
by  the  same  name  that  has  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  programs  in 
Japanese  television  history. 

“Oshin."  which  began  its  run  on  the 
Japan  Broadcasting  Corporation  last 
April,  is  a four-hankie  heart-tugger  if 
ever  there  was  one.  This  downtrodden 
soul  is  forced  to  make  her  own  way 
from  the  age  of  7,  and  she  does  so  sto- 
ically against  all  odds.  By  compari- 
son, Little  Orphan  Annie  is  a lay- 
about. Now.  nearly  a year  later  on  the 
screen,  Oshin  is  an  elderly,  though 
still  woebegone,  operator  of  a super- 
market chain. 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  could  a char- 
acter so  determined  and  uncomplain- 
ing find  a better  audience  than  in  this 
country  that  likes  to  congratulate  it-, 
self  for  possessing  the  same  traits. 
After  297  episodes  — almost  75  hours 
of  total  air  time  — Japan’s  "Oshin- 
drome."  as  some  call  it.  is  coming  to 
an  end  this  month. 

•-»  But  the  name  Oshin  has  worked  its 
way  into  the  Japanese  vocabulary, 
perhaps  permanently,  as  a synonym 
for  patience  and  endurance.  "Be  like 
Oshin."  people  urge.  When  former 
Prime  Minister  Kakuei  Tanaka  was 
convicted  of  bribe-receiving  last  fall, 
he  said,  "I  am  a male  Oshin."  A lead- 
ing sumo  wrestler,  Takanosato.  over- 
. came  diabetes  and  now  holds  the  high 
rank  of  "yokozuna”  in  his  sport.  He  is 
sometimes  called  "Oshin-yokozuna." 
The  incumbent  Prime  Minister,  Ya- 
suhiro  Nakasone,  spotted  a good 
bandwagon  to  jump  on.  and  at  a 
particularly  troublesome  time  for 
him  a few  months  ago  he  cited 
"Oshin.  Nakasone  and  Takanosato" 
as  three  people  with  problems. 

as  might  be  expected,  there  is  a full 
array  of  Oshin  dolls  and  Oshin  post- 
ers, Oshin  songs  and  Oshin  sake. 

. Even  foreign  leaders,  regardless  of 
: ideology,  have  learned  how  to  score 
points  here  by  mentioning  Oshin  as  a 
symbol  of  Japan’s  postwar  emer- 
gence from  hard  times.  President 
-Reagan  offered  the  analogy  on  a visit 
, to  Tokyo  last  November.  Two  weeks 
later,  the  chief  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
• munist  Party,  Hu  Yaobang,  did  the 
; same  thing. 

The  series  opened  with  Oshin  as  an 
83-year-old  supermarket  entrepre- 
; neur  who  is  not  fully  satisfied  with  her 
. life.  "Somewhere  along  the  way."  she 
1 cells  a grandson,  "I  made  a mistake.  I • 
; feel  I’ve  lost  something." 

• From  there,  the  audience  is  swept 
. back  to  1907.  Seven-year-old  Oshin  is 
• forced  to  leave  her  impoverished 
mountain-village  family  to  become 


Nippon  Horn  Kyofcti 


“Oshin,”  an  early-morning  tear-jerker  about  an  orphan 
girl’s  travails,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
series  ever  shown  on  Japanese  television. 


the  servant  of  a prosperous  lumber 
trader.  There  were  not  many  dry  eyes 
in  any  house  when  little  Oshin  lay 
down  in  the  cupboard  that  was  her 
bed  and  fell  asleep,  moaning  softly, 
“Mother." 

This  early  part  of  the  series  was  the 
most  popular,  in  good  part  because 
the  young  Oshin  was  played  by  an  un- 
bearably cute  10-year-old  named 
Ayako  Kobayashi.  The  program's 
audience  share  has  stayed  steadily  to 
50  percent  or  more,  and  last  Sept.  24  it 
reached  the  highest  rating  ever  for  a 
Japanese  television  drama,  60.6  per- 
cent. So  riveted  are  people  to  the 
screen  that  some  stop  whatever  else 
they  may  be  doing.  At  "Oshin"  time, 
8:15  A.M..  most  people  are  getting 
ready  for  work,  but  the  city  of  Sap- 
poro found  that  normal  activity  slows 
enough  to  cause  water  consumption 
to  drop  at  8: 15  by  as  much  20  percent. 

As  she  grows  older.  Oshin  marries 
and  has  children.  She  is  hounded  by 
her  husband's  mother.  The  mother- 
in-law  is  such  a virago  that  people  in 
Saga  Prefecture,  where  this  segment 
of  the  story  takes  place,  protested 
that  Saga  women  were  being  given  a 
bad  name. 

After  World  War  11,  Oshin's  hus- 
band commits  suicide.  She  then 
makes  her  way  to  Tokyo,  opening  a 
fish-peddling  business  that  she  even- 
tually parlays  into  a string  of  super- 
markets. All  along,  the  streets  are 
paved  with  thot  is.  Her  dominant  will 
seems  to  count  more  for  audiences 
than  the  fact  that  Oshin's  success  is 


hardly  typical  of  Japanese  women. 

Alt  sorts  of  reasons  to  explain  the 
program’s  popularity  have  been  of- 
fered by  sociologists  and  media  com- 
mentators. Oshin’s  remark  about 
having  “lost  something”  strikes  a 
chord  in  many  Japanese.  The  up- 
front-under  nature  of  her  eight  dec- 
ades parallels  Japan's  own  story  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Many  .,  here, 
while  proud  of  the  country’s  rush  to 
affluence,  feel  a certain  spiritual  loss, 
and  there  are  steady  calls  from  Mr. 
Nakasone  and  others  for  a return  to 
traditional,  family-oriented  values. 
Parents'  groups,  eager  for  children  to 
see  how  hard  Japanese  life  once  was, 
persuaded  the  network  to  rebroad- 
cast early  segments  of  the  series  dur- 
ing last  summer’s  school  vacation. 
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Then,  too.  "Oshin"  works  because 
it  is  good  soap  opera,  with  lots  of 
scenes  such  as  one  in  which  Oshin’s 
pregnant  mother  wades  into  an  ice- 
cold  river,  hoping  to  induce  a miscar- 
riage because  she  cannot  feed  any 
more  children. 
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Oshin  herself  stays  trouble-ridden 
to  the  end.  In  the  final  installment  on 
March  31,  she  faces  bankruptcy.  Fear 
not:  She  will  be  rescued,  but  not  be- 
fore losing  many  of  her  supermar- 
kets. 

And  then  at  8:15  on  Monday,  April 
2,  there  will  be  a brand-new  tear-jerk- 
er. It  will  not  oven  try  to  duplicate  the 
tough  act  it  must  follow.  This  one  is  - 
about  a man,  an  aspiring  movie- 
maker. It’s  called  "Romance." 


And  that’s  something  to  talk  about 
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WITH  EVERY  year  there  are  fewer 
ana  fewer  survivors  of  -the  Holo- 
caust. but  many  of  their  children  are 
now  beginning  to  play  ah  increasing- 
ly significant  role  jn  remembering 
the  past: 

Perhaps  as  many  as  1,000  of  these 
’-hildren  from /around  the  United 
States  and  Canada  with  a smattering 
of  others  from  Israel,  Western 
Europe  and  elsewhere  - mostly  in . 
their  20s  and  30s  - will  gather  in  New 
York  City  from  May  27-29  to  fulfil 
their  special  responsibilities'.  "In 
effect,  they  will  start  where  their 
parents  left  off  last  April  at  the  end 
of  the  highly  successful  Washington 
gathering  of  Holocaust  survivorc: .. 

“This  is  going  to.be  the  first  cODt 
fere  nee  of  children  of  Holocaust  sur- 
vivors organized  by  ourselves,”- said 
Menahem  Rosensaft.  a New  York 
lawyer  who  is  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Network  of  .Children  of 
Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors,  Inc. 

Rosensaft  was . born  in  Bergen- 
Belsen.  In  a rnoving  address  before 
^last  year's  Washington  conference, 

7 he  declared:  “My  cradle  stood  Only  a . 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  mass 
graves  iri  which  Anne  Frank  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  other  European 
Jews  lie  buried  anonymously.  My 
parents  survived  the  horrors  of  Au- 
schwitz: my  grandparents  did  not.  I 
jm  alive:  my  Five-year-old  brother 
perished  in  a gas  chamber.” 


on  an  upcoming  conference  of  children  of  Holocaust  survivors 

from  lheir  parents  and  other  survi- 
vors. It,  ot  course,  is  important  to 
obtain  these  personal  testimonies 
before  they  are  -lost  forever.  But 
forcing  survivors  to  re-live  their  ex- 
periences during  the  war  is  under- 
standably a difficult  task,  requiring  a 
special  sensitivity.  Thus,  some 
guidelines  will  be  presented  during 
the  course  of  the  conference. 

There  will  be  art  exhibits  as  well  as 
programmes  in  Yiddish  culture  and  a 
concert  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

•‘We  want  to  get  together  to  meet 
each  other,  to  share  our  experiences 
and  to  provide  a very  solid 
framework  to  carry  on  the  necessary 
commemorative  work,"  said 
Menahem  Rosensaft.  "We  are  very 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  do  have 
a voice,  and  we  can  make  an  impact. 
We  do  have  a certain  moral  author- 
ity." 

The  International  Network  has 
the  names  and  addresses  of  some 
6,500  children  of  survivors  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada.  But  there  are 
many  more  who  would  no  doubt  be 
interested  in  learning  of  these 
national  and  local  activities.  Those 
wanting  to  know  more  about  the 
New  York  conference  can  write  to 
The  International  Network  of  Chil- 
dren of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors. 
One  Park  Avenue,  Suite  1900.  New 
York,  New  York  10016. 


Organizing  the  children  of  Holo- 
caust survivors  iri  America  is  a re- 
latively recent  development.  For 
one  thing,  they  were  growing  up  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s.  It  was  only  in 
the  late;  1970s  that  they  really  began 
to  recognize  their  common  bonds. 

ROSENSAFT.  and  others  were  up-, 
set  around  that  time  when  Helen 
Epstein's  important  book  was  pub- 
lished. - It  • caused  somewhat  of  a 
sensation  because  much  of  it  focus- 
sed on  the  psychological  damage 
some  of  these  children  suffered  as  a 
result,  of  what-  their  parents  went 
through.  ■ 

“A  number  of  us.”  Rosensaft  re- 
called “were  irate.  We  didn’t  think  it 
left  an  accurate  picture  of  most  of  us. 
Our  parents'  experiences  were  nor  a 
source  of  negativism,  but  a source  of 
strength." 

More  recently,  many  children  of 
survivors  have  tried  to  shift  the  focus 
of  their  energies  away  - from  this 
initially,  almost  exclusive  attention  . 
to  the  mental  health  aspects  of  being 
children  of  survivors. 

This  was  underlined  in  a statement 
issued  by  the  International  Network: 
“Our  central  goals  are  to  represent 
the  shared  views  and  interests  of 
children  of  Holocaust  survivors,  to 
perpetuate  the  authentic  memory  of 
the  Holocaust  and  prevent  its  recurr- 
ence. to  strengthen  and  preserve  our 


At  left,  Gerhard  Riegner  (photographed  some  years  ago),  scheduled  to 
who  has  also  been  invited  to  attend. 


speak  at  the  conference,  and,  at  right,  Nazi  hunter  Beate  Klarsfeld, 

(Card  Gooiler) 


spiritual,  ideological  and  cultural 
heritage,  to  fight  all  manifestations 
of  anti-Semitism  and  other  forms  of  . 
racial,  ethnic  or  religious  hatred,  and 
to  raise  our  collective  voice  on  behalf 
of  all  human  beings.  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  alike,  who  suffer  from  discri- 
mination, persecution  and  oppres- 
sion anywhere  in  the  world.” 

In  January,  the  Network  recog- 
nized its  special  ability  to  appeal  on 
moral  grounds  to  West  Germany  not 
to  sell  advanced  weaponry  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  “It  is  inconceivable  that 
Israeli  soldiers,  many  of  whom  are 
survivors  of  the  Nazi  death  camps  or 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  survivors, 
.should  now  have  to  defend  their 
homeland  and  their  families  against 
Arab  armies  equipped  with  German 
weapons  and  trained  by  German 
instructors.  German  military  tech- 


nology and  expertise  must  not  be 
allowed  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  those  whose  avowed  purpose  is  to 
destroy  the  refuge  of  the  victims  of 
Nazism.” 

The  statement  continued:  “We, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  survi- 
vors of  the  Holocaust,  call  on  the 
youth  of  Germany  to  oppose  the 
creation  of  this  partnership  between 
their  government  and  the  sworn  ene- 
mies of  Israel  and  the  Jewish  people. 
Our  message  to  the  post- Holocaust 
generation  of  Germany  is  clear:  If 
your  professed  shame  at  your  pa- 
rents' barbarism  is  genuine,  you  will 
not  allow  your  country  to  become 
allied  with  a regime  that  seeks  to 
destroy  the  State  of  Israel.  It  is  your 
moral  obligation  to  prevent  the 
Bonn  government  from  supplying 
the  instruments  of  death  to  the  prin- 


cipal patron  of  Middle  Eastern  war 
and  terrorism.'* 

THIS  NEW  orientation  will  be  re- 
flected at  the  conference  in  May. 
Elie  WIesel.  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  is 
among  the  scheduled  speakers. 
Another  is  Gerhart  Riegner.  the 
World  Jewish  Congress  official  who 
in  1942  first  reported  the  news  to 
Rabbi  Stephen  Wise  that  Hitler’s 
Final  Solution  was  in  fact  underway. 
In  addition,  French  Nazi  hunters 
Serge  and  Beate  Klarsfeld  have  been 
invited;  so  has  Democratic  Con- 
gressman Sam  Gejdenson  of  Con- 
necticut, himself  a son  of  survivors. 

There  will  be  several  panels  and 
workshops  on  ail  sorts  of  Holocaust- 
related  issues  including  contempor- 
ary anti-Semitism,  the  immediate 
post-war  liberation  years,  and  the 


psycho-social  implications. 

Experts  will  advise  the  partici- 
pants on  how  to  take  oral  histories 


THE  UNCOMMONLY  warm  and 
dry  weather  of  the  season  is  making 
piants  bloom  earlier  — but  we  can’t' 
take  this  phenomenon  as  a'  norm. 
There  is  still  a possibility. of  rains, 
and  night  frosts  during  March  and 
early  April.  ' 7 . 

With  tough  times- ahead,  steady 
inflation  and  thfe  prices . of  fresh 
vegetables  and  flowers  escalating, 
we  may  be  in  for  another  “grow  it 
yourself’  boom.  "Gardener’s 
Corner  will,  of  course,  do  as  mpeh 
as  possible  to  promote  thir  trend 1 

Increased  interest  ifcgardeniitg-ir 
part  of  a larger  awareness  of 
beautifying  one's  environment.  To- 
-j^ay  we  have  more  nurseries,  garden 
Centres,  seed  and  florist  shops  than 
ever  before  and  gardening  in  Israel 
has  changed  from  a minority  to  a 
majority  interest. 

Grow  ’n  eat..  Gardeners  lucky 
enough  to  have  the  space  can  start 
preparing  the  ground  for  cultivating 
edibles  of  all  kinds.  A lot  of  people 
consider  gardening  hard  work,  but 
they  are  quite  wrong..  Everything: 
except  digging  can  easily,  be.  done 
.rifom  the  surrounding  paths,  using. 


in  the 
bathroom 
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long-handled  tools  like  rakes  and 
cultivators. 

Not  even  digging  a small  plot 
need  be  daunting;  . adding  well- 
rotted  garden  compost,  peat, 
manure  and  (on  heavy  soils)  sand, 
makes  soil  cultivation  easier  and  in- 
creases yields. 

Amateur  gardeners  who  lack  the 
space  can  use  their  balconies,  roofs, 
patios  and  even  paved  backyards 
for  gardening  in  containers.  Those 
who  want  to  invest  a bit  can  buy  the 
bigger,  more  expensive  containers, 
but  empty  polystrofoam  strawberry 
cartoriS,  plastic  bags  and  cucumber 
tins  are  all  suitable  and  cheap  sub- 
stitutes. 

If  you  are  a beginner,  start  with 
the  easy-to-grow  vegetables.  Sow 
potatoes  (whole  tubers  or  halves, 
with  eyes  on  each  part)  in  trenches 
about  10cm.  deep,  with.  35  cm. 
between  tubers  and  70cm.  between 
rows.  'Add  some  potassium 
(i ashlagan  in  Hebrew)  and  close  the 
trenches  with  a hoe  or  a rake  and 
water.  It  lakes  three  months  to  get 
a harvest. 

You  can  also  grow  potatoes  in 
buckets,  plastic  (e.g.  compost)  bags 
or  big  tins.  A condition  for  success 
is  good  garden  soil  with  added  com- 
post and  potassium,  a sunny  posi- 
tion and  regular  watering. 

Broad  beans  '{fid  in  Hebrew)  are 
another  easy-to-grow  crop.  Sow  in 
trenches  3 to  4 cm.  deep  with  a dis- 
tance of  10  to  12  cm.  between  seeds 
and  about  50  cm.  between  rows. 
Tall-growing  broad  beans  will  resist 
strong  winds  better  if  sown  in  pairs. 


Water  2 or  3 times  a week  and  con- 
trol possible  aphids  by  spraying  with 
malathion.  You'll  be  able  to  harvest 
the  ripe  pods  in  about  three  months' 
time. 

You  can  grow  many  other 
vegetables  in  addition  to  the  New 
Zealand  spinach  I talked  about  last 
week.  From  mid- March  until  the 
end  of  May  enlarge  your  collection 
of  edibles  by  including  beans, 
melons,  sweet  corn  and  lettuce.  All 
these  crops  thrive  well  all  over  the 
country.  " 

- Exotic-  extravagance.  Visiting  a 
nursery  this  week,  1 couldn’t  resist 
buying  some  gloxinia  conns.  They 
seemed  to  be  large  enough  (about  5- 
6cm.  in  diameter)  and  cost  me  110 
shekels  a piece.  Quite  a sum,  but  a 
very  worthwhile  investment  for 
flower  lovers,  because . the  same 
corms  can.  be  used  year  after  year 
for  -a  long  time. 

I recommended  them  for  spring 
growing  in  my  last  column,  and  FU 
add  some  more  details  about  this 
exotic  flower  for  any  crazy  readers 
who,  like  me,  spend  their  money  on 
expensive  flower  corms. 

Gloxinia  (Sinningia  hybrida.  same 
in  Hebrew),  belongs  to  the 
botanical  family  (Gesneriaceae)  of 
the  well-known  African  violet.  It 
owes  its  Latin  name  to  Wilhelm  Sin- 
ning (1794-1874),  a German  univer- 
sity gardener,  who  brought  the  plant 
to  Europe  in  1815  from  the 
Brazilian  jungle. 

The  most  important  factor  in  suc- 
cessful gloxinia  cultivation  is  the 
watering.  Like  African  violets,  glox- 
inia should  be  watered  from  un- 
derneath. Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  flowers  and  the  foliage 
become  moist.  Any  cold  water  falls 
on  the  leaves,  they  soon  show  ugly, 
greyish  spots  and  eventually  rot  and 
die. 

Gloxinias  like  a position  in  partial 
shade.  Plant  the  corms  in  medium- 
sized  flower  pots  (clay  pots  are 
preferable)  filled  with  rich  garden 
soil  (no  fresh  manure!)  and  just 
cover  the  surface  with  sand  or  ver- 
miculite  ( 1-2  era.  above  tfae  corms). 
Start  watering  only  when  the  first 
sprouts  appear. 

One  exception  to  the  watering 
rule  is  liquid  planL  food,  which  you 
can  dispense  from  above.  I fill  a sm- 
all, clean  bottle  with  the  liquid  and, 
lifting  the  leaves  carefully  with  one 
hand,  pour  the  fertilizer  into  the 
pot,  near  the  rim,  with  the  other. 


Fortnightly  feeding  will  encourage 
good  flowering. 

Gloxinia  blooms  in  white, 
crimson,  pink,  blue  and  purple,  as 
well  as  red  and  white  or  purple  and 
white  stripes.  The  multi-coloured, 
bell  shape  was  first  created  by  the 
British  gardener  John  Fyte  in  1845. 

The  first  gloxinia  flowers  appear 
in  late  summer  and  blooming 
generally  continues  until  October. 
Stop  watering  when  fading  begins. 
The  corms  should  be  lifted  and 
stored  in  a cool,  dry  place  when  the 
flowers  andlotiage  fade  "and  should 
be  replanted  in  February  or  March. 
. The  outside  gardener  has  a 
limited  season  for  flowers,  but  the 
skilled  indoor  enthusiast  can 
produce  flowers  and  attractive 
foliage  all  year  round.  House  plants 
like  cordyline,  coleus,  decorative 
cabbages,  begonia,  calathea, 
caladium,  croton,  dieffenbachia, 
dracaena,  euonymus,  fittonia, 
hedera  variegata,  marantha  .and 
sansevieria  all  have  either  striped  or 
coloured  foliage  and  all  are 
available  at  most  Israeli  florists. 

Bread  and  cheese  in  the  bath. 
Here's  a revolutionary  suggest ioon: 
why  not  put  a monster  in  your 
bathroom? 

Monsiera  deliciosa  or 
philodendron,  also  known  as  Mex- 
ican bread  or  Swiss  cheese  plant 
because  of  its  edible,  banana-like 
fruit,  is  very  common  and  es- 
tablished locally,  and  suitable  for 
every  room,  including  the 
bathroom. 

The  “monster”  flourishes  in 
warm,  humid  conditions  resembling 
those  of  its  homeland,  the  tropical 


forests  of  the  New  World,  and  two 
or  three  potted  specimens  allowed 
to  spread  their  areial  roots  will  soon 
turn  your  bathroom  into  a lovely 
jungle. 

Colourful  climber.  Want  an 
attractive  climbing  plant?  Try 
Thunbergia  alata.  Many  garden 
centres  sell  thunbergia  seed,  and 
some  will  also  show  you  plants*  in 
small. tins  or  plastic  bags. 

Introduced  from  South  Africa  in 
1772  by  the  Swedish  botanist  C. 
Thunberg  who  called  it  "black-eyed 
Susan,”  the  plant  can  be  sown  or 
planted  in  March  near  a fence  or 
a pergola.  Since  it  can't  climb  on  its 
own,  it  has  to  be  tied  in  place.  It 
likes  rich,  well-cultivated  soil  Ot 
doesn't  mind  lime)  and  flowers 
abundantly  from  June  until 
September. 

You  can  also  grow  the  plant  hang- 
ing in  baskets  or  from  balcony 
boxes. 

The  flowers  are  notably  for  their 
bright  colours:  yellow,  orange, 
cream,  white  or  blue  - - all  with  a 
black  or  brown  spot  or  eye  in  the 
centre. 

1 once  saw  a single  thunbergia 
covering  one  whole  wall  and  the 
roof  of  an  old  house  in  Jerusalem's 
Yemin  Moshe  with  hundreds  of 
orange  flowers.  It  was  quite 
something. 

Thunbergia  is  mostly  grown  as  an 
annual,  but  with  a heavy  mulch  it 
may  flower  again  the  following 
season.  Cut  it  back  slightly  in 
autumn  and  prune  more  strongly  in 
early  spring.  Feed  the  plant  regular- 
ly every  week  with  an  all-purpose 
fertilizer. 
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Paintings  by  outstanding  Israeli  artists 
Y.  Bergner  Y Wevler.  A.  Yoiesh, 
Ggldsrein.  Lipschit;.  Gutman,  and 
others 


David 

Gallery 


Bring  your  paintings  and  pictures  to  in 
for  expert  framing  in  imported  end  local 
material. 
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Rewarding  rapport 


MUSIC/Yohanan  Boehm 


ISRAEL  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA, 
Zubin  Mehta  conducting;  with  Piuhas  Zoker- 
man,  violin,  (Binyenei  Ha’uma,  Jerusalem, 
March  8).  Jacob  Druckman:  “Prism";  Haydn: 
Symphony  No.  1B4,  in  D;  Tchaikovsky:  Violin 
Concerto,  opus  35. 

THIS  PROGRAMME  was  almost 
entirely  Zubin  Mehta’s  show  though 
not  in  a visual  sense.  Probably  only 
professionals  can  fully  appreciate  his 
often  minimal  directives,  which  are 
always  clear  and  precise.  Here  he 
seemed  more  restrained  than  usual, 
but  Mehta  plays  on  “his”  orchestra 
with  unequalled  virtuosity,  and  the 
musicians  respond  accordingly. 

Prism  by  Jacob  Druckman  (bom 
in  Philadelphia  in  1928),  quotes  from 
the  Baroque  and  from  Cherubini 
and  breaks  it  up  with  20th  century 
noises.  Fifty  years  ago  Stravinsky 
tried  this  in  his  neo-classic  period 
and  discarded  it,  as  did  contempor- 
ary composers  of  a decade  ago  who 
were  searching  for  new  gimmicks. 
Probably  most  of  the  audience  mis- 
took the  pleasant  enough  sounds  of 
the  quotations  as  Druckman ’s  inven- 
tion and  gave  the  composer,  who 
was  present,  warm  and  prolonged 
applause. 

The  Haydn  Symphony,  hislast,  a 
masterwork  among  pearls,  received 


a very  chamber  music-like  perform- 
ance. all  singing  softness  (except  the 
more  earthy  Menuet)  and  smooth 
music-makiog. 

Pinbas  Zukerman.  one  hoped, 
would  provide  a personal  and  out- 
standing performance  of  that  old 
warhorse.  the  Tchaikovsky  Concer- 
to, but  he  somewhat  disappointed. 
He  seemed  bored  with  his  technical- 
ly undemanding  task  and  tore  with 
his  bow  into  the  strings  as  if  angry 
about  something.  The  only  result 
was  that  his  tone  often  was  harsh  and 
scratchy,  a departure  from  his  for- 
mer excellence  in  tone  and  sound. 
Zubin  Mehta  saved  the  perform- 
ance, delightfully  giving  every  mo- 
tive its  due,  directing  the  orchestra 
for  every  pizzicato  and  syncopated 
chord,  for  every  imitative  contribu- 
tion of  the  various  instruments,  and 
he  did  so  with  such  precision  and 
elegance  that  the  orchestra  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  be  an  excellent 
foil  to  the  soloist’s  rendition. 

Zubin  Mehta  proved  the  nigh  im- 
possible: that  he  can  improve  on  his 
incredible  conducting  technique  and 
that  his  rapport  with  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  is  closer  than  ever. 
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You’re  going  to  like  us 


Agrexco  optimistic  about 
planting  summer  export  crops 


Rumanian  salt  in 
search  of  a harbour 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — Agrexco  is  going 
ahead  with  plans  for  planting  export 
crops  despite  the  present  financial 
hardships  of  the  farmers  and  a pos- 
sible cut  of  about  15  per  cent  in 
water  quotas  this  summer. 

According  to  Haim  Keller,  the 
secretary  of  Agrexco,  exports  that 
were  quite  successful  last  summer 
and  are  again  planned  for  this  sum- 
mer are  grapes,  peaches,  melons 
and  mangoes.  All  of  these  crops  will 
be  airfreighted  to  their  destinations. 
Part  of  the  melons,  however,  will  be 
sent  by  ship. 

Because  of  this  CAL,  the  cargo 
airjine  owned  by  the  agricultural 
community,  will  be  busy  this  sum- 
mer too.  as  it  was  last  year. 

Until  last  year  CAL  only  flew 
during  the  winter  months,  from  Oc- 
tober till  the  end  of  May.  Now,  with 
increased  agricultural  exports  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  CAL  will 
be  flying  alf  the  year  round. 


For  the  summer  months  the 
government  has  granted  CAL  per- 
mission to  charter  planes  from  other 
airlines,  apart  from  El  Al.  During 
the  summer  E)  Al  needs  al!  its 
planes  for  its  passenger  business. 
During  these  months  CAL  needs 
one  Jumbo  747  freighter  two  or 
three  times  a week.  Last  summer 
CAL  chartered  planes  from  the 
American  Flying  Tigers  line,  the 
French  U.T.A.  and  the  Luxem- 
bourg Cargolux  company. 

Keller  also  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  that  last  week  Agrexco  for  the 
first  lime  participated  in  the  Spanish 
Food  exhibition  called  Elementaria, 
in  Barcelona. 

According  to  Keller  the  in- 
teresting twist  here  is  that  Spain, 
which  is  one  of  Israel's  main  com- 
petitors in  Europe,  may  itself  turn 
into  a good  market  for  some  of  the 
vegetables  and  fruits  which  it  does 
not  grow.  According  to  Kelfer, 
Spanish  Food  importers  showed 
great  interest  in  Israeli  dates, 
pecans,  gooseliver  and  shrimps. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  — The  Rumanian  freighter 
Barba  arrived  here  from  Ashdod 
last  night  after  the  stevedores  there 
refused  to  unload  a cargo  of  170 
tons  of  salt  imported  from  Rumania 
by  the  poultry  farmers. 

The  stevedores  boycotted  the 
cargo  at  the  request  of  the  Elat 
labour  council,  because  the  salt 
shipment  competes  with  the 
production  of  the  salt  works  there. 

ft  was  not  clear  last  night  whether 
the  Haifa  stevedores  would  agree  to 
discharge  the  blacklisted  salt. 

Last  month  the  workers  at  the 
Atlit  sail  works  held  a partial  strike 
to  protest  the  import  of  Rumanian 
salt.  As  a result  the  Trade  Ministry 
cancelled  all  licences.  Only  the 
single  load  of  170  tons  was 
despatched  before  the  licences  were 
rescinded. 


French  Industry  and  Research  Minister  Laurent  Fabius  (at  right),  here 
for  a three-day  visit,  is  shown  a scale  model  of  the  Technion  by  it  presi- 
dent, Prof.  Yosef  Singer.  . (iPPAi 


Key  Opec  body  recommends 
unchanged  output  and  prices 


Mizrahi  sells  Natif  fond 

TEL  AVIV.  — Five  of  the  Mizrahi 
B ank's  ten  mutual  funds  have  a con- 
siderable part  of  “arrangement*' 
shares  among  their  investments. 

Starting  this  month  the  bank  will 
sell  participating  units  in  one  or 
another  of  its  mutual  funds  at  the 


shares  at  net  price 

basic  price,  that  is.  without  charging 
a commission. 

This  month  it  is  selling  Natif  un- 
der this  arrangement.  About  80  per 
cent  or  this  fund  is  invested  in 
shares,  one-quarter  of  them  being 
“arrangement"  shares. 


U.S.  Bank  Rates 

NEW  YORK  (AP).  — Money  rates 
for  Friday,  March  9,  1984  as 
reported  by  Telerate  Systems. 
Prime  Rate:  II 
Discount  rate:  8 
Dealers  conmercial  paper 
30-180  days:  9.60-9.75 
Certificates  of  deposit  5100,000 
30-59  days,  9.19 
60-89  days.  9.29 

Treasury  Bill  rates:  3-month  as  of 
March  5:  9.24 

6-month  as  of  March  5:  9.37 


Citroen  may  cut 
almost  6,000  jobs 


PERES,  SHAHRA 


PARIS  (AP).  --  Citroen,  a member 
of  the  ailing  Peugeot  S.A.  auto 
group,  proposed  on  Friday  cutting 
about  6,000  jobs  from  its  43,000- 
member  work  force. 

Unions  will  have  a chance  to  for- 
mally respond  to  the  proposal 
before  the  plan  is  submitted  for 
government  approval. 

Last  month,  company  officials  in- 
dicated that  3,500  jobs  would  be 
eliminated  through  early  retire- 
ment. Labour  groups  and  industry 
analysts,  however,  felt  the  total  of 
cuts  would  be  higher  and  have  been 
wailing  for  Citroen  to  elaborate  on 
its  plans. 

According  to  the  proposal,  3,490 
workers  between  the  age  of  55  and 
60  will  be  retired  early  this  year.  So 
far  3,200  have  agreed. 

About  2.300  other  workers  would 
be  -offeree*  spdts  in  "government-' 
sponsored;  retraining  programmes.. 
In  addition,  600  immigrant  workers 
would  be  offered  bonuses  of  60,000 
Trancs  (about  57,550)  from  the  com- 
pany and  the  French  government  to 
return  to  their  native  countries. 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
respective  party  heads,  other  than 
an  effort  to  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment in  Petah  Tikva.  Both  sides  dis- 
missed any  notion  that  the  talks 
could  yield  plans  for  greater 
cooperation  or  even  possibly  work 
out  a deal  for  an  alternative 
Alignment-led  coalition. 

The  arrest  of  a rabbi  on  the  Sab- 
bath inflamed  passions  in  Aguda, 
whose  four  MKs-  met  and  issued  a 
warning  that  they  could  not  serve  in 
a coalition  that  allows  such  a thing. 
The  four  did  not  know  that  by  the 
time  they  met,  the  rabbi  had  already 
been  released  on  his  own 
recognizance.  When  they  were  in- 
formed of  this,  the  tone  of  their 
protest  was  moderated. 

The  threat  to  walk  out  of  the 
coalition  was  not  carried  any 
further  and  no  attempt  was  made 
even  to 'seek  an  appointment  with 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  to 
discuss  the  matter,  instead  Aguda’ 
leaders  .belittled  their  own  threat . 
and  said  the  talk  about  a coalition 
walkout  “was  not  a serious  threat.” 

The  Petah  Tikva  impasse  seemed 
to  hurt  more  in  Labour  than  in  the 
Likud.  Labour,  at  a time  when  it  is 


seeking  to  foster  better  relations 
with  the  religious  parties,  is  in  a 
bind  wherein  one  of  its  own 
members.  Mayor  Tabori,  is  un- 
ilaterally altering  the  status  quo  and 
risking  conflict  with  the  religious 
population  in  his  own  city. 

Labour  does  not  want  to  seem  to 
be  wavering  in  its  stand  against 
religious  coercion.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  seeking  to  rid  itself  of  the 
image  of  an  anti-religious  party. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Likud,  MK 
Dror  Zeigerman  offered  to  support 
the  government  without  question 
until  the  end  of  its  legal  term  of  of- 
fice in  November  1985  if  it  promises 
not  to  give  in  to  “Aguda  extortion.'* 
But  if  the  government  should  give 
in,  he  will  sponsor  a no-confidence 
motion. 

Labour's  Yossi  Sarid,  argued  that 
Labour  must  make  it  “crystal  dear 
to  Aguda  that  it  fully  sides  with 
Tabori's  struggle  against  religious 
coercion."”  ■ ' * - . . • . 

It  has  been,  learned  that -Tabori. 
had  already  met  Shaptra  recently  in" 
an  unsuccessful  bid  to  solve  the 
problem.  Later  Shapira  appealed  to 
Peres  to  involve  himself,  but  Peres 
rejected  the  idea. 


VIENNA  (Reuter).  — A key  Opec 
committee  decided  on  Friday  dial 
the  world  oil  market  outlook  is  too 
uncertain  to  allow  member  states  to 
increase  production  or  raise  prices. 

The  market  monitoring  commit- 
tee of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(Opec),  fearing  a slump  in  oil  de- 
mand in  the  warmer  spring  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  decided  to 
keep  output  and  prices  unchanged 
at  least  until  its  next  scheduled 
meeting  in  Abu  Dhabi  on  April  17. 

A year  ago  this  month  a crisis 
Opec  conference  set  a production 
ceiling  of  17.5  million  barrels  daily 
fBPD)  and  a price  for  Opec's 
“marker"  Saudi  crude  of  £29  a bar- 
rel. 


United  Arab  Emirates  Oil 
Minister  Mana  Said  Al-Oteiba,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  committee,  told  a 
press  conference  after  today's- 
meeting:  "We  are  stressing  the  ira-. 
portance  of  keeping  the  production 
ceiling  at  its  present  level  of  17.5m. 
barrels  per  day  and  the  price  of  the 
official  marker  crude'  at  $29." 

The  oil  market  has  firmed  recent- 
ly. helped  by  a harsh  North 
American  winter  and  fears  of  dis- 
ruption to  supplies  from  the  Middle 
East  because  of  the  Iran -Iraq  war. 


But  oil  analysts  said  Opec  now 
faced  the  twin  pressures  of  an  ex- 
pected seasonal  fall  in  demand  and 
request  from  members  to  increase 
their  individual  production  quotas. 


SYRIAN  DEMANDS 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
bring  the  Jemayel  regime  to  the  jxxot 
of  collapse  — but  made  it  clear  that 
it  did  not  want  a total  Druse-Shi'ite 
victory  over  the  Maronites. 

Thus,  Damascus  pointedly 
refrained  from  endorsing  Jumblatt's 
and  Bern’s  call  for  Jemayel's 
resignation,  and  throughout  the  past 
two  months  of  crisis,  left  the  door 
open  to  Jemayel  on  the  clear  under- 
standing that  he  could  only  enter  on 
Syria’s  terms  — which  he  did  just 
two  weeks  ago,  when  he  realized  . 
finally  that  he  had  exhausted  all 
other  options. 

There  has,  in  fact,  been  some 
evidence  that  Damascus  has  been 
using  some  none  too  subtle  arm- 
twisting  to  bring  JumblatLaad.jB.ecri : 
into  line.  The.  two  leaders  ~ par- 
ticularly Jumblatt  — ate  a con- 
siderable portion  of  crow  last  week 
when,  after  being  summoned  for  a 
briefing  by  Syria’s  Hafez  Assad, 
they  dropped  their  demand  for 


Jemayel's  head  and  agreed  to  attend 
the  Lausanne  conference. 

This  arm-twisting  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  a greater  or  lesser  degree  in 
the  weeks  ahead,  with  it  being  made 
abundantly  plain  particularly  to 
J umblatt  — who  can  never  afford  to 
forget  that  his  father  Kamal  was  as- 
sassinated by  the  Syrians  for  stepp- 
ing too' far  out  erf  line  — that  while 
the  balance  of  power  in  Lebanon 
will  be  shifting  in  their  favour, 
Syria's  Moslem  allies  cannot  rely  on 
its  support  for  their  extravagant  de- 
mands. It  is  not  inconceivable  that 
this  was  spelled  out  to  Amin 
Jemayel  in  Damascus  two  wefcks 
ago,  leaving  him  with  reason  to 
hope  that  despite  his  near  total 
military  defeat  at  the, hand s^of  his 
Druse  and  Shi’ite  opponents,  fie  is 
likely  to  emerge, from  a. Syrian- 
orchestrated  reconciliation  process, 
if  not  politically  strengthened,  then 
at  least  not  politically  humiliated. 


WHAT’S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  af 
IS 520  par  line  including  VAT.  insertion 
every  day  of  the  month  cost*  IS  7 0,205 
• including  VAT.  per  month.  Copy  accep-, 
(tad  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
and  all  recognized  advertising  agents. _ 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

brad  Museum.  Oparin*  EiHMJon  (I3J  at  8 
p.m.):  Master  Drawings  from  Uffizi  Gallery. 
Florence.  Cfladmdag  Exhibitions:  Small  Scale 


Modern  Sculpture  from  the  Museum;  Joseph 
Z aril  sky,  Oil  Paintings  and  Aquarelles:  David 
Schnener.  Posters  and  Advertisements; 
Hcnrion.  45  Years  of  Design;  Art  looks  at  Art; 
Dr.  Erich  Salomon,  From  a Photographer’s 
Life  (until  17.3):  Qri  Retsman.  Paintings; 
Scraps.  Creating  Home  Theatre  Sets  and 
Greeting  Cards:  Tom  Scidmann  Freud:  Per- 
manent Collection  of  Judaica,  Art. 
Archaeology  and  Contemporary  Israeli 
Art.Rocfcdefler  Mnsemn:  Kadesh  Borneo.  Ju- 
dean Kindom  fortress;  How  lo  Study  the  Past 
(for  children,  at  Paley  Centre).  Closed  Satur- 
days. 

brad  IKhhb  Closed  Today. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HADASSAH  — Guided  tour  of  all  installa- 
tions * Hourly  tours  at  Kjryal  Hodassah  and 
Hadassoh  Ml  Scopus.  * Information,  reserva- 
tions: 02-4 1 633 J,  02-44627). 

Hebrew  Unhenity: 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9 and  II  a.m.  from  Ad- 
ministration Building.  Chat  R am  Campus. 
Buses  9 and  28. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  IJ  aim.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9 and  28  to  Iasi  stop.  Further 
details-.  Td.  02-882819. 

American  MJzracfai  Women.  Free  Morning. 
Tours  — 8 Alkalai  Street.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02- 
699222. 


ACROSS 

1 Isn’t  involved  with  change 
that’s  morally  or  spiritually 


9 In  gear?  (4) 

10  Stratagem  I employed  to  deal 
with  minor  offences  (10) 

U Gossip  about  the  female 
embodiment  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom (6) 

12  Dubious  character  (7) 

15  Got  rescued  in  unorthodox 
fashion  (7) 

16  A light  or  sound  recorder 
(5) 

17  Classical  poet  I'd  nothing 
against  originally  (4) 

18  In  no  doubt  about  following 
us  back  (4) 

19  Commonwealth  country  turn- 
ing to  help  Northern  Ireland 

'21  Outwardly  skilful  Scottish 
boy  refusing  to  recognise 

* authority  (7) 

.-22  A wild  hornet,  though  not 
the  one  we  first  saw  (7) 

,24  Come  to  a winding  river  (6) 
‘27  Indispensable  qualification 

* for  a student  of  Latin  (4,  3, 
: 3) 

-28  Shrub  from  which  the  citx> 
1 zens  of  Cuzco  can  get  stimu- 
i lation  (4) 

■29  Temporary  cessation  of  South 
t American  retirement  pay? 

* (10) 


DOWN 

2 At  last  he  starts  to  warm  up 

3 Students  brought  up  to 
demonstrate  humaD  fallibility 
(4,  2) 

4 Out  of  this  world?  (7) 

5 1 am  around  Minehead  but 
he’s  in  the  mosque  (4) 

6 Miss  Garson  grabbing  at 
more,  apparently  (7) 

7 Openly  eschew  homely  com- 
forts in  retirement  (5.  5) 

8 Haphazardly  read  about  a 
Pickwickian  character  who 
wrote  a lot  of  nonsense  (6.  4) 

12  Steps  taken  over  grounded 
weapons  in  the  Highlands 
(5-5) 

13  What  one  shouldn't  bave  to 
pay  for  a paperback?  (5.  5) 

14  Light  shade  in  which  there’s 
a blemish  (5) 

15  A mollusc  I cover  with  mushy 
peas  (5) 

19  Acquires  shares  in  five  dif- 
ferent sets.  (7) 

20  Quite  annoyed  when  confron- 
ted with  an  old-fashioned 
piece  of  furniture  (7) 

23  It  beats  going  round  for 
giants  (6) 

25  UNO's  new  responsibility  (4) 

26  A seven-a-side  game  of  pool 
(4) 
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Jcrusahan:  Kupni  Holim  Clalit.  Rometna, 
523191 

Babam.  SaJah  Eddin.  272315 

Shu'afat,  Shu'afat  Road.  810108 

Dar  Eldawa.  Herod's  Gate.  2S205S. 

Td-Aviv:  not  available: 

Fetah-Hkv*:  Kupat  Holim  Clalit.  Haim  Ozcr 
St..  905271. 

Nrtanya:  Kupat  Holim  Clalit.  31  Bradctzkv. 
91123, 

Kafih:  Yavne.  7 (bn  Sina.  672288. 

Harman.  Modi'in  Lane.  K.  Motzkin.  715136. 

Magen  David  Adorn'  emergency  phone 
number*  (round  (he  dock  service). 

Adidod  41332  , , 

Ashkelon  23333  frwnlem  523133 

Bai  Yam  -585555  5'?Bl.S,,2S“  ,**334 

Bcenheha  78333  Nahamn  *923333 

Carmiel  -988555  Netanya  "-3333 

Dan  Region  -7K| 1 1 1 !?rM,n 

Eilat  72333  Rebovot  51333 

Hudera  22333  f.ri?  wtf*20"  W2333 

HiiTa  Sstlcd  J03J3 

H at/or  36333  ICJ  A.vn  1 

| DUTY  HOSPITALS  | 

Helen  X031 33  Tibenas  -win 

“Mobile  (niensive  Care  Unit  tMICU)  service 
in  the  area  round  the  clock. 

JGI  Emergency  phone  number  in  most  areas. 

Jernsatem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics,  gvnecolo- 
gy.  E.N.T.). 

Had  ass  jh  Ein  Kerem  (internal,  surgery, 
orthopedics,  oph  liwl  mologv ) . 

Tel-Avlv;  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgeryj. 

Netanya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  imemal.  pediat- 
rics. gynecology,  surgery). 

Jerusalem  Center  for  Drug  Abuscuand  Misuse 
Intervention.  Tel.  663828.  663902. 

14  Beth  Lchem  Rd. 

"Eraa“  — Mental  Health  Fir*  AkL  TeL 
Jerasalcm  669911,  Td  A*h  253311,  Haifa  S3& 
888.  Beersbetra  481 11,  Netanya  353 16. 

J FLIGHTS  | 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  hours),  for  beta  rail  Tel 
A*h.  234819,  Jerusalem  — 810110.  and  Haifa 
88791. 

24-HOURS  FLIGHT 

INFORMATION  -SERVICE 

Call  03-972484 
(raulti-iine) 

| POLICE  | 

(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-295555  (20  Hues) 

DW  100  la  most  parts  of  the  ctarnmr.  1B 
Tiberias  dial  924444.  K(r>«  Sbuona  40444. 

Td  Aviv 


MUSEUMS 

Tel  A*Jr  Mmetna.  Exiribitfom:  Cosmic  Images 
in  the  An  of  the  20ih  Century.  Fmy  Leilera- 
dorf.  Israeli  fashion  designer  (until  15.3  at  10 
p.m.)  Micha  Kirsbner.  photographs;  Classical 
Painting  in  nth  and  18th  centuries;  Impres- 
sionism and  Past-Impressionism:  Twentieth 
Century  An.  Vbbtog  Hour*:  Sun.-Thur.  10-10. 
Fri.  dosed.  SaL  10-2;  7-10.  Helena  Rubinstein 
Pavilion:  New  Exhibition  a Pear  and  an  Apple 
— Exhibition  on  Stilt-Lilc.  Visiting  Hoars: 
Sun.-Thur.  9-1 : 5-9.  Sat.  10-1  Fri.  dosed. 
CONDUCTED  TOURS  ' 

American  Mizradii  Women,  Free  Morning 
Tours  — Tel  Aviv.  Tel.  220187.  243106 
WIZO:  To  visit  our  prefects  cair  Tel  Aviv. 
232939;  Jerusalem.  226060;  H<ufa,  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  — N A’ A MAT.  Morning 
ton.  Call  for  reservations:  Tei  Aviv,  256096. 


Haifa 

WhM  i On  In  Haifa,  dlti  01-640840. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 
l City  in  India 
4 Shakespearian 
sprite 


8 Reckon 

9 Pleased  with 
oneself 

WOT  book  ' 

11  Unrestrained 

12  Cushion 


naiai,  aiiii 
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14  Paradise 

15  Roam 
18  Deuce 
21  Paints 

23  Meadow  flower 
2a  Venetian  boar 
2fi  Humiliate 
27  Materia!  used  for 

jeans 

38  Drawing 


Yesterday’s  Solutions 
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DOWN  - 

1 Revenue 

2 Multiplied  by  18 

3 Taciturn 

4 Fever 

5 Deduce 

8 Accounts  book,, 
7 Boons  shares 
13  Snag . 
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QUICK  SOLUTION 

CROSS;  l Victor! 
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Your  money  & your  questions 


w 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 
Post  Finance  Reporter 

QUESTION;  Hoir  doe*  the 
devaluation  of  the  shekel  compare  with 
the  rate  of  Inflation  in  1983  -s-  with 
regard  to  the  I IS.  itoBtr,  fee  P™ 
sterling  and  fee  German  mark? 

ANSWER:  The  rate  of  inflation 
was  190.7  per  cent  in  1983. 

Devaluation  was  vis-&-vis  S 
220.7  per  cent;  vis-A-vis  £ r—  186  per 
cent  and  vis-i-vis  DM  — 177  per 
cent. 

QUESTION:  What  is  the  rate  of 
inflation  Backspaced  for  the  period  of 
April.  1,  1984  — March  31,  1985? 

! ANSWER:  Guessing  the  rate  of 
inflation  for -fiscal  1984-1985  may 
prove  to  be  a difficult  and  thankless  ‘ 
task.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  very 
high  amounts  of  money  which  are 
expected  to  flow  into  the  economy. 
This-includles  American  aid,  govern- 
ment . printing  of  money,  and  the 
redemption. of  index-linked  bonds. 
The  publiic  is  also  holding  substan- 
tial sums  in  shekel  and  Patom 
deposits.  The  following' model  may 
give  you  some  ideas  of  expectations. 

If  monthly  inflation  is  11  per  cent, 
annual  inflation  will  be  250  per  cent. 
At  a monthly  rate  of  12  per  cent,  fee 
annual  rate  will  be  290  per  cent.  At 
(2.5  per  cent  a month  the  annual 
rate  will  be  311  percent. 

QUESTION:  I have  to  vrange  t 
payment  of  several  bandied  doflare 
soon.  Is-  view  of  the  declining  dollar, 
m spite  of  the  favourable  interest  rate, 
should  I withdraw  fell  jam  from  my 
Pat  ah  free  dollar  account,  or  from  the 
/WTSwiss  franc  account,  whose  In- 
terest rate  is  very  low  and  which  may 
not  be  worth  keeping? 

. ANSWER*,  Free  dollar  deposit* 
are  showing  the  benefit  of  10  per 
cent  interest,  while  Swiss  franc  in- 
terest rates  are  7 per  cent.  If  the 
Swiss  franc  strengthens  by  6 cen- 


times against  fee  dolfar,  it  woiifd^: 
have  the  same  impact  as  3. per  cent 
year  extra  in  interest,  and  would'; 
even  make  it  more  attractive  thacr' 
fee  dollar.  The  decision  should  be 
based  on  your  expectations  of  hoifc*  ;; 
the  dollar  will  perform  against  the1*'-  " 
Swiss  franc  over  the  medium  term.  --  •• 
If  you  ihink  that  it  wifi  shrengtbwni 'v 
considerably,  then  you  should  usq 
dollars. 

QUESTION:  What  fr  a “private 

placement”? 

ANSWER:.-  A “p  rivatex. 
placement"  is  private  investment  in" 
the  securities  of  a . company.  Usuafiy'’1: 
there  are  restrictions  regarding  the  ' 
time  when  the  securities,  may  be-1, 
sold.  The  waiting  period  li^ 
generally  two  years.  Usually'  the£ 
securities  purchased  in  a "prhrafe/_/ " 
placement”  are  advantageously fk  : 
priced  in  relation  to  similar*' 
securities  of  the  company  which,  art  v 
freely  traded.  J.'r/  V 


QUESTION:  What  to  a , 

account”?  . 


ANSWER:  A term  used  by  non-.y--, 
American  banks  meaning  “our  acr;./ 
count  with  you.”  Generally  . the.  : 
reference  is  to  the  bank's  account".  \ 
through  which  it  trades  for  its  owq^ 
.account  as  opposed  to  clients'  . 
counts.  - ; . *• 


QUESTION:  What  k meant h*  V- 
“bedgtag”  In  forefga  currency  tram^- 
actioas?  " . .. 

ANSWER:  Hedging  is- the>!: 
purchase  or  sale  of  foreign.  ;CJC5^; 
change,  usually,  on  a forward  basiSyj/ 
in  order  to  avoid  making  a ioss.lpXJg 
the  event  of  a change  in.  the  foreign^; 
exchange  rate.  Hedging  is  generally  V 
practised  by  importers  and  ex-> 
porters  who  either  receive  or  have 
to  make  payments  at  a_  future  date 
and  who  wish  to  ascertain  their  rate-’;-"- 
of  exchange  in  advance  of  the  due.  „< 
-date.  i * 
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TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15  School  Broadcasts  15.00  Surprise 
Train  1520  Touch  15.45  Rrilow  Me  - 
English  for  Adolts. 16.00  Hie  Heart  (part 
27)  16.25  Sumsurn  Street  17.00  A New 
Evening- five  magazine-  • 
CHILDREN’S  PROGRAMMES; 

17  JO  Different  Strokes:  Assert  Yourself 
18.00  Cartoons 

AKABIGLANGUAGE  programmes: 

18.30  News  rramdim  .... 

18  32  ProgratajnEjtraWc  i js;  ?*  " 


18,35  Sports  „ 

'».30Newv!-';: 


18.00  Musica  Viva  — Conrad  Hopper 
Modulation  for  8 Instruments;  Klaus  - 
Huber:  Fire-Eater;  for  2 Flutes,  Harp  and  . 
Cello:  Michael-  DenhofT:  Solitude,  Tor 
Small  Orchestra;  Dieter  Meek:  Lalagen,  ' 
for  Pentagons  and- Kano;  Robert  Plate  , 
To  Rolf  for  Oboe,  Clarinet  and  Bassoon 

1 9.0S  Bach:  Overture  No.  4 for  Orchestra; 
Bomtempu: ' Sonata;  Mozart:  Symphony 
No.  29;  Brahras:  Cello  Sonata  In  E minor 
(Rostropovich,  Richter) 

20.30  Radio  Baden-Baden  — Symphony 
Orchestra  Foure:  Suite:  Petleas  et 
Mclisande;  Messiaen:  Poemes  pour  Mi; 
Chaussoii:  Symphony  in  B-flal  major; 
BerTvCastein ■ Erne^n Weto  Obf , M uu'c  ^-  , 
excerpufroirn  CamlnaB'urraa  andotfwi 

23.00  Jazz  untfl  Midnight  . 


HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 

20.00  witlia  news  roundup1 
20.10  Pillar  of  Foe  (part  11) 

21.00  Mabai  Newsreel 

21  JO  Are  Yon  Befog  Served?  - comedy 
scries:  No  Sale 
22.00 This  is  the  Time 

22.45  Target- 9-part  action  series,  stoning  . 
Patrik  Mower,  Philip  Madoc  and  Brendan  *, 
Price.  Part  2:  Blow  Out 
2335  News 

JORDANTV  (onofficaaD 
- 17.30  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hbor  W30 
(JTV  3)  Science  film  19.00  News  m French 
19J0  News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News  in 
Arabic  20.30  Buffalo  SOI  21.101 
Documentary  22.00 Newain  English  22. 15 
Harr  to  Hart 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (Free*  T_A_  northfe 


13.00  Shape-Up  13.30  Insight  14.00. 
Another  Life- 14.30  TOO  Club  15.00  After- 


noon  Marie  16.30  Spiderman  17.00 


Popcye  1730  Soper  Book  18.00  Laramie ' 
19.00  Bonanza  20.00  Another  Life  2030 
World  News  Tonight  21.00  Entertainment ' 
SpcrialWKRFOnrinnati  2130  NBA  Baa- 
ketban  22.54  700  Chib  2334  News  Update 


,Firet  Programme 

6.03  Programmes  for  Ohm  ' ■ 

730  Morning  Concert  (from  Voice  of 
Music) 

930. Encounter  — Bve  family  magazine 
1030  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
. 1 1.10  School  Broadcasts 
1 1.30  Education  for  all 

12.05  An  Artist1  For  an  Hour 
13.00  News  in  English  ' 

1330  News  in  French  - 

14.05  ChOdren's.progranunei 
13-53-  Notes  on  a New  Book 

16.05  Talk  on  hotadiic  matters 
17.12  Jewish  Ideas 

1730  Every  mao's  University 

18.05  Afternoon  Classics. 

18.47; Bible  Reading  . 

. 19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the 
week-  . s . .. 

1930  Programmes  for  Oiiro 

22JJ5  Castles,  in  Spain  • - — 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  Music 


6.02  Musical  Clock  ... 

7.07  Viottb  Concerto  for  2 Flutes;  Corelli; 

MOzart:  Violin  Concerto  in  A major 
K.219;  Dvorak:  Slavonic  Dances,  Op.72; 
Chopin:  Piano  Concerto  No.2  (Arrau, 
London  Philharmonic!. Inbal) 

9.30  Mercadante;  Flute . Concerto; 


Second  Programme 

6.12  Gymnastics  - . 

630 Editorial  Review 

633  Green  Light -drivers'  comer  - 

7.00  Has  Morning-Dews  magazine 

8.00  Safe  Journey 

9.05  House  Call  ~ with  Rivka  Michael!  * 
10. 10  AD  Shades  of  the  Network -moanng 


12.05  Open  Line- new*  and  music 
13.00  Midday— news  commentary. 


Clement}:’  Symphony  No.l; 
Rachmaninoff:  Cello  Sonata,  Op. 19: 


Rachmaninoff:  Cello  Sonata,  Op.19; 
Lh/t;  Mazeppa;  VUJa-Lobos:  Guitar ' 
Concerto;  Martinu:  Jazz  Suite  for  Sextet; 
Copland:  4 Dances  from  Rodeo 
12. Of)  An  Hour  with  a famous  artist  (no 
detaili  available) 

. 13.05  Musical  Greetings 
15.00  The  Shabbat  of  the  Bridegroom, 
traditions  or  the  Jews  oT  Habari 

15.30  Youth  Concert  Nb.I,  with  the 
Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra,  'A rich 
VardL  Commentator  and  conductor  — 
Tchaikovsky:  Excerpts  from  The 
Nutcracker  Suite;  Prokofiev:  Excerpts 
from  Lieutenant  Kije;  Shosinckovich: 
Movements  3 and  4 from  Piano  Conceno 
Kal  (Daniel  GortJer.  piano;  Kenneth 
Co*,  trumpet) 

16.30  The  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra 
— Andre  Hajdu:  Stories  about  Naughty 
Boys:  Rossini:  The  Barber  of  Seville  over- 
ture (Gary  Bcrtini);  Haydn:  Symphony 

- Nn  tm  (Avi'  QennnVvV  Mrmrt.  linn 


73.00  Midday — news  commentary,  m™  ■ 

14.10  Mutexs Interest 

16.10  Economics  Magazine 
1730 Of  Men  and  Figures 

18.05  Hebrew  songs 
18.45  Today  fo  Sport 

19.05  Today- radio  newsreel 
1930Law  and  Justice  Magazine  , 

20.05  Cantorial  Music 

22.05  Fbllabiigs  _ ' 

23 .05  Treasure  HMt-witinpm> 


Aray 

6.06  Morning  Sounds 
630  Umvcisry  on  the  Air 

7.07  **707^  - with  Alex  Anski 
8.  OS  Morning  Newsreri 

9.05  Right  Now  - with  Michael  Hand-’ 
ebabz 

11.05  Israeli  Winter  - with  Eli  Ytsraefi 

13.05  Two  Homs  • 

tS-ffiWhars  Wrong? -wfth  Ena  Tri  . . 

10.05  roar  m. the  Afiernooh 

17  JB  Evening  Newsreel 


No.lQG  (Avi  Ostrovsky); .Mozart  Horn 
Concerto. No.4;  Mahler  4 Songs  from  Des 
Knaben-  Wnnderhdrn  (Maureen  Ft>r- 
resw.Ayl  Ostrovsky)  . 


21-00  Mabat— TV  Newsreel 


// 
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Finance  Minister  downs  shares 
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TEL  AVIV.  — “f  hope  that  the  in- 
vestor who.  puls  money  into,  shares 
ir.lhat  are  going  up  is  calculating 
b right  " -was  the  finance  minister's 
quotation,  cited  in  one  of  Friday’s, 
dailies. 

It  Had  been  hoped  that  the 
relatively  new  finance  minister  had 
learned  the  lesson  that  when. a. 
finance  minister  sneezes  in 
Jerusalem  the  Tel  Aviv.  Stock  Ext 
change  acts  as  if  it  had  caught . 
pneumonia.  At  least  ’ until’  now,' 
Yigal  Cohen-Grgad’s  pronounce- 
ments had  been  mild  in  content  and 
he  was  more  than' satisfied  in  saying 
that  the  Treasury  was  in  favour.of  a . 
healthy  capital  market  and  stoclcex-  _ 


change. 


Wen  before  the  opening  of 
trading  yesterday  many,  individuals 
hgd  suggested  that  the  finance 
minister  in  the  jargon  of  the  Middle 
East  had  committed  a major  fashia. 
l*;fye  should  Jiave  left  welt  enough 
"alone,  especially  in  view  of  his  re- 
cent statements  that  the". Treasury 
would  assist  the  capital  .market,” 
said  one.  observer  He  was  referring 
to*  the  minister's  statement  that  he 
intended  to  do  away  selectively  with 
the  2 per  cent  Peace  for  Galilee 
sales  levy. 

■The  impact  of  the  minister’s 
remarks  was  greater  than  the  ex  pec- 


Tel  Aviv  ' 
Stock  Exchange 

l By  JOSEPH  MOHGENSTERN 

tations  of  a gopd  beginning  of  the 
weeV.These  expectations  had  been 
fuelled  by  .announcements  that  two 
-major  banks,  we  re  offering  mutual 
’ fund  units  . without  charging  a 
purchase  .commission.  In  the  con- 
text of  ’ last  week's  performance, 
which  saw  the  public  throw  some 
IS2-IS}  billion  into  mutual  funds 
and  prices  rose  sharply,  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  another 
week  of  rising  prices; 

. The  General  Share  Index, 
without  commercial  banks, 
declined  by  3.16  per  cent.  However, 
many  sectors  fell  by  larger  margins 
than  indicated  by  the  General  Share  - 
Index!  There  were  almost  two 
heavily  falling  shares  for  each  major 
gainer.  Along  the  way  65  securities 
were  established  as  “sellers  only” 
and  only  23  came  through  as 
“buyers  only.1’ 

Shares  falling  by  margins  of  more 
than  five  per  cent  totalled  1 10,  while 
sharp  gainers  stood  at  67. 

* The  turnovers,  as  the  market 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


appearing  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS  1.160*  for  8 words;  each 
additional  word  IS  145*  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS 
1.400*  for  8 words;  each  additional  word  JS  175*  All  rates  include  VAT. 
DEADLINES;  at  our  offices  Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  — 10  a. m.’ previous 
da?!  Friday  — 5 p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa.  12  noon.  2 days  before 
publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back 
pa$e)  and  all  recognized  advertising  agencies.  ’Subject  to  change. 


DWELLINGS 


SERVICES 


JERUSALEM 


TaLBIEH.  luxury,  furnished,  314,  air 
conditioned  + telephone,  13-3-13.7.84.  Tef. 
<C-tp26W.  02-716003. 

APRIL  6 THROUGH  PESSAH;  S rooms  with 

■n  in  Bake.  02-711151. 


EXCELLENT  ENGLISH  TYPING  done  at 
home.  Call  evenings:  Tel.  03-292943. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


Alfa 


TEL  AVIV 


NORTH  TEL  AVIV  APARTMENT 
RENTALS.  Contact  specialists:  Inter-Israel, 
Tel  '03-294141.  . . • •' 


HERZLIYA 


HEJIZLtYA  PfTUAH.  4.  room  villa,  'unfur- 
nished. for  rent.  “Moran"  Tel.  052-72759.  ..  ' 


• PURCHASE/SALE 


FOR  BABY.  NANNY  (Mclapdeil,  live-in  in 
Tel  Aviv.  Age  35-48.  with  experience  and 
reference*.  Good  conditions.  P.O.B.  16274. 
Tel  Aviv. 

U.S.  JOURNALIST  seeks  assistant  la  keep 
files,  accounts.-  translate,  research,  type. 
Fluent  Hebrew,  English  necessary.  Call  02- 
244879.  816144. 

ENGLISH  SECRETARIES,  accountants, 
engineers.  Sterling  Employment  Agency.  03- 
. 9229542. 


VEHICLES- 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiH 

AUSTIN  MINI  1000.  1979.  excellent  condi- 
tion, 52,500,  passport  la  passport.  Tel.  02- 
716172. 


LOWEST  RATES,  household,  business,  car 
insurance.  Free  quote  m English.  GOSHEN.- 
Tel.i03-.MO8 56. 


LESSONS 


SPRING  SHAPE-UP  dance  exercise  classes, 
r.ow forming.  Stretch  and  tone  yoga,  beginn- 
ing ballet  for  adults  and  childfeh.  Central  loca- 
•icnjTel.  02-635786. 


INT’L  SHIPPING 

HlilillliUlllllilllllilllllllN 

OCEAN  COMPANY  LTD,  expert  MliaWe 
movers  whh  35  years'  experience,  professional 
packing  and  shipping  worldwide.  Special  rales 
for  USA.  South  Africa,  UK,  operating  ail  over 
Israel.  Best  insurance  rates  on  the  market.  Tel. 
Haifa  04-523227  (3  lines).  Tel  Aviv  03-296125. 
03-299582  (evening*  03-483032). 
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COMPARE  YOUR  MONTY  EARNS  MORE 


DOLLAR  PAZ"  AND  "EURO  PAZ'  PRICES 


CURRENCY  BASKET 


"DOLLAR  PAZ",  1 UNIT 
"EUHOPAZ".  1 UNIT 
SDJL 


forjjjjm, 
purchase'!1  sale 


4513326 

529.6175 

152-3198 


457.1666 

5J6J258 

154.2204 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  RATES 


FOR  IL3.84 


k • - • 

; COUNTRY  CURRENCY 

CHEQUES  AND 

TRANSACTIONS 

BANKNOTES' 

PURCHASE.  SALE 

«u  s a : • 

DOLLAR 

1 

1422*805 

144.3595 

141.3200 

146.3400 

! GREAT  BRITAIN 

STERLING  1- 

208.9089 

211.5155 

207.0600 

214.4200- 

^GERMANY 

MARK 

1 

55.4572 

56.1492 

543600 

56.9200 

-FRANCE  ■ 

FRANC 

1 

18.0299 

18.2549 

172400 

18.5100 

^HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

1 

49.1436 

49.7568 

48.7000 

50.4400 

•SWITZERLAND 

FRANC 

1 

67.2137 

68.0524 

66.6100 

68.9900 

♦SWEDEN  • 

KRONA 

1 

18.6185 

18.8508 

182100 

19.1100 

Inorway 

KRONE 

1 

19.1563 

19.3953 

18.7400 

19.6600 

’DENMARK 

KRONE 

1 

15.1867 

15.3762 

14^500 

15.5900 

•FINLAND 

MARK 

1 

25.5749 

25*941 

25.0100 

26.2500 

[CANADA 

DOLLAR 

1 

1I2J565 

1 13.7585 

1 10.4700 

115.3200 

’AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

1 

135.9204 

137.6163 

129.8600 

140.7600 

iSOlfTH  AFRICA 

RAND 

. .1 

1 18.6292 

120.1094 

99.9400 

126-8700 

[BELGIUM 

FRANC 

10 

27.1220 

27.4604 

— 

— 

•AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING  10 

78.8173 

79.8007 

78.1200 

80.9000 

«ITALY-  ■ ••• 

LIRE-  - 

1000 

89.2383 

90.3517 

84.4600. 

91.5900 

{JAPAN,  • 

YEN  . 

1000 

636-52D0 

644.4621 

630.8900 

65^000^ 

FURTHER  DETAILS  AT  OUR  INTERNATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
4 AHUZAT  BAYIT  ST.,  TEL  AVIV, 

TEL.  629414,  AND  AT  ALL  OUR  BRANCHES. 
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Bout  that  \prak\  inur  language 


turned  lower,  moved  up  noticeably 
and  stood  at  just  over  IS  1.4  billion. 

Notwithstanding  yesterday's  con- 
ditions, the  market  was  treated  to 
some  super  upside  performances. 
Zika  I,  in  the  industrial  group, 
spurted  ahead  by  33.7  per  cent. 
M.G.N.  1,  in  the  oil  sector,  had  the 
best  single  performance  of  the  ses- 
sion, with  a soaring  36.6  rise. 

Index-linked  bonds  traded  quiet- 
ly. on  a turnover  of  IS531  million,  as 
prices  were  mostly  unchanged. 

Bank  shares’  part  of  the 
“agreement**  were  mostly  un- 
changed. The  only  exceptions  were 
Leumi,  which  eased  by  one  per 
cent,  and  Union,  which  advanced 
marginally. 

Mongage  banks  issues  were  on 
the  upside,  as  Ad&nim.  Mishkan 
and  Binyan  all  produced  10  per  cent 
gains.  Merav,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  clipped  for  a 10  per  cent  loss. 

Specialized  financial  institution 
equities  were  slightly  higher,  though 
the  Industrial  Development  Bank 
shares  were  10  per  cent  lower. 

Insurance  issues  were  broadly 
lower.  Aryeh  was  down  by  10  per 
cent.  However,  it  was  not  quite 
clear  whether  the  company's 
purchase  of  the  Etz  Lavud  shares 
was  seen  as  a negative  development, 
or  whether  the  shares  were  down,  in 
sympathy  with  the  rest  of  the 
market.  The  insurance  options  were 
very  volatile.  Hassneh  option  was  21 
per  cent  lower,  while  the  Yardenia 
option  advanced  by  a similar  figure. 

The  losses  deepened  in  the  ser- 
vices and  trade  groups.  The  losses 
ran  as  high  as  10  per  cent  and 
generally  were  focussed  on  shares 
that  had  recently  gone  up  sharply, 
as  was  the  case  with  Yahalom 
Hotels. 

The  computer  section  was  soft,  as 
M.L.L.  5 was  down  10  per  cent. 

The  land  development,  real  estate 
and  citrus  plantation  group  was  the 
hardest  hit.  and  it  recorded  a S.66 
per  cent  loss  as  measured  by  the 
share  index.  Once  again,  the  losses 
centred  on  issues  which  had  been 
recent  high-flyers.  Baranowit  S and 
Arleden  0.5  were  both  10  per  cent 
losers.  The  Darad  securities  found 
themselves  on  the  “sellers  only*’  list. 
However,  the  Levinstein  issues 
were  the  object  of  strong  demand. 
The  I shares  were  10  per  cent 
higher,  while  the  5 Issue  advanced 
by  15.1  per  cent.  The  option  chip- 
ped in  with  a 20.4  per  cent  gain. 

Industrials  clearly  trended  lower, 
with  losses  running  up  to  10  per 
cent.  The  technology  section,  which 
had  performed  so  well  recently, 
moved  down.  Obit  eased,  by  6.8  per, 
cent",  as  Efron  lost  218  per  cent.  Ant," 
was  down  by  8.4  per  cent. 

The  Cyclone  Aviation  stocks 
were  both  “sellers  only."  T.A.T.  1, 
one  or  the  market's  brightest  per- 
formers of  late,  was  down  by  10  per 
cent.  The  option  lost  13.5  per  cent. 
The  shares  of  the  Dead  Sea  Wroks 
were  4.3  per  cent  lower. 


Most  active  stocks 


Leumi 

2445 

153.62 1.8m. 

-25 

Hapoalim  r 

3795 

67.922.9m. 

n.c. 

IDB 

5705 

35.268.3m. 

n.c. 

Shares  traded: 

IS  1,395.8m. 

Convertibles: 

IS  12.4m. 

Bonds: 

1S530.8. 

ISRAEL  LANS  ADMINISTRATION 
Southern  District 


NETIVOT  LOCAL 
COUNCIL 


MINISTRY  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  HOUSING 
Negev  District 


Build  Your  House  in  Netivot 
. Remaining  Plots 


«;<■ 


1*1  * 


A number  of  the  plots  allocated  for  the  above  scheme  are  ^ ®vaUabJe^ese  are  offered  to  the  public 
on  the  basis  of  updated  figures  for  the  -value  of  the  tod  and  development 
Other  conditions  are  as  givenHi  the  original  prospectus,  subject  to  this  present  notice. 

The  plots  will  be  allocated  on  Tuesday,  March  20,  1984,  at  10  am*'  on  t^ie 
first  come,  i^t  seized  priaciple. 

Registration  will  take  place  at  the  offices  of  the  Administration,  southern  district,  Rehov  Ben  Zvi  lover 
Yahalom  Halls)  Beersheba.  When  registering,  you  must  deposit  IS  25,000  (banker's  cheque}  made  out 
to  the,  Israel  Lends -Administration;  this  will  be  regarded  as  an  advance  on  ground  rent. 

Additional  particulars  are. available  at  the  offices  of  the  Administration,  address  as  above. 

This  non'cfr  vaUd  until  May  21>  1984. 

.At  that  time,  a -draw  will  be". held  among  Those  present. 


l 
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flrninc  tnfasRK  (Unct 
pfirr  pil.iun  riu»Er 


Commercial  Banks 

(not  part  of  “ arrangement”) 


flovm  \ofcnif  (lunge  S 
price  IS  1. 000  charter 


rVKiflE  'nlaflic  < Inner  », 
priev  .ISI.IMHI  dune. 


OHH  r 
Mari  lime  0.1 
Maritime  0.5 
N.  American  I 
N.  American  5 
N.  am.  op  I 
Damn  I 
Dano:  5 
Danni  xc  2 
First  Inl'l  0.5 
FIB  I «l  5 


2020 

RSI 

304 

6625 

5266 

4594 

.679 

133 

357 

500 

404 


18 

3501 

4767 

449 

948 

■KS 

80 

3876 

94 

1296 

3501 


.20 

-98 

—34 

-49 

-299 

n.c. 


• 1.0 
-IQ.0 
-10.1 
-.7 
-5.4 


Hotels.  Tourism 
Galei  Znhar  f 
Galei  Zotur  5 
Dan  Hutch  I 
Dan  Holds  5 
Coral  Beach 
Kcnes 

Yardcn  Hotel 


(toting  Volume  CbMgr  » 
prire  IS  1 .000  rfcupr. 


814 

281 

795 

44J 

325 

259 

252 


114 

3b 

155 

103 

660 

42 


-91  -10.1 


Textiles  and  Gorhing 


Yarden  Hotel  op  129  313 


—45 

—30 

-19 

—6 

-12 

-4 


Commercial  Banks 

(part  of  “arrangement") 

IDBp  127850  - 

IDB  r 5105  618 

IDS  B r 5705  10 

IDB  p A 34230  - 

IDB  op  1 1 4265  382 

Union  0.1  425?  ISO 

Discount  B r ’JOS  48 

Discount  A r 7530  1 49 

Discount  op  2 6030  92 

Discount  B cn  880  |S 

Mizrahi  r 2350  1 153 

Mizrahi  h 2350  1 88 

Mizrahi  op  1 1 46 10  74 

Mizrahi  op  12  1725  63 

Mizrahi  cn  ft  I&355  5 

Mizrahi  cn  «J  1055  194 

Hapoalim  p 5( 

Hupoulitn  r 3‘ 

Hapoalim  h 3! 


—10 

— 7.0 

Yahalom 

329 

350 

-37 

-8 

— 2.2 

Yahalom  i>p 

273 

305 

-20 

-18 

-3.5 

-20 

—4.7 

Computers 

Data 

2K2 

89 

5 

Htlnn  l 

700 

• -79 

Hilnn  ' 

842— 

■8z*  SO 

*6.3 

— 

— 

Ya'anc 

1630 

42 

*30 

n.c 

— 

Yj’ane  »ip 

1260 

82 

-60 

n.c. 

— 

Clal  Comp. 

622 

54 

-33 

— 

— 

M L L.  1 

1287 

18 

*! 

n.c. 

— 

M.L.L  5 

549 

53 

—61 

• *5 

*.[ 

M.L.L.  op 

400 

35 

*4 

-35 

*.5 

Mashoi 

3t>4 

143 

* 1 

*30 

+ .4 

Niku*  1 

398 

64 

-32 

—20 

-.3 

Nikui  5 

234 

84 

-15 

n.c. 

— 

Ntkuv  op 

200 

39 

-20 

n.c. 

— 

Team  1 

1350 

30 

— 150 

n.c. 

— 

Teamop 

1000 

50 

-35 

-200 

-4.5 

—5.4 
-6.3 
-5.5 
-2.3 
-5.0 
+ 3.2 
-10. 1 
-7.9 


1789 

85 

l.c. 

19 


n.c. 

n.c. 

n.c. 

nc. 

n.c. 

n.c. 


n.c.  — 


- Rea!  Estate,  Building 


General  op  M 

23931 

I 

-500 

-11 

General  op  9 

9640 

1 

*100 

*1.1 

General  cn  5 

7690 

5 

n.c. 

— 

General  cn  7 

470 

97 

— 20 

—4.1 

Leumi  0.1 

244? 

6283 

-25 

— 1.0 

Leumi  cn  9 

3330 

15 

* 16 

*.5 

Leumi  cn  It 

«34 

196 

n.c. 

— 

Finance  Trade 

3430 

12 

* 15 

*.4 

Finance  Trade  5 

1880 

10 

n.c. 

— 

Mortgage  Banks 

Adanim  0.1  1601  60 

Gen  Mortgage  1994  954 

Gen.  Mortgage  (994  32 

Carmel  r 1540  882 

Carmel  op  1310  246 

Carmel  deb  212  b.o.l 

Binyan  2004  83 

Dex  Mortgage  r 805  798 

DevMortgagr  b 795  30 

DevMon.  op  sxo  118 

Mishkan  r 4441  196 

Mishkan  h — — 

Independence  2550  35 

Tcfuhol.p  r 1825  1 7 

Tcfahot  r 1640  165 

TeTahnl  deb.  I 618  90 

Tefahot  deb.  2 2t>0  1460 

Javsour  1 325  1813  . 

Javsour  5 305  162 

Javsour  dp  219  I SB 

Merav  r 


Financial 

Shilton  r 
Shilton  op  B 
Agriculture  A 
Agriculture  C 
Leumi  (nd  r 
Leumi  Ind  b 
Dev.  Mortgugc 
Dcs.  Mortgage 
Dev.  Mortgage 
Dev.  Mortgage 
Dev  Mortgage 
Dev.  Mortgage 
Com  melon 
Tourism 
Clal  Lca.se  ,0.1 
Clal  Lease  05 
Clal  Lease  deb 


IaSofanc6'! 


444  2528 

Institutions 


- 146 
-30 
—40 
*70 
*210 
*10 
*182 
n.c. 
-10 
—20 
*420 

n.c. 

—40 

—60 

-I 

n.c. 

—25 

-15 

n.c. 

—49 


*10.0 
— 1.5 
—10 
*4.8 
* 19.1 
*5.0 
*10.0 

—1.2 

2.2 

*10.5 


-11 

-15 

__2 

—7.1 

—4.7 

— 9.9 


222 

3425 

*8 

*3.7 

1620 

h.o.  1 

*71 

♦ 4.6 

14000 



-1000 

-6.7 

13150 

1 

♦ 100 

* 8 

1470 

551 

—20 

— 1.3 

1470 

146 

-30 

—10 

9450 

6 

— 1050 

— 10.0 

35640 

— 

n.c. 

— 

20500 

1 

+ 500 

*2.5 

20600 

1 

n.c. 

— 

20528 

— 

— 

— 

5833 

— 

— 

— 

219 

498 

-15 

-6.4 

13924 

__ 

*400 

*3.0 

663 

163 

n.c. 

390 

211 

-5 

-1.3 

970 

49 

*10 

♦ 1.0 

j rrm  omuj  widn  pn  < j 

1 AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD  | 

1 FOREIGN  CURRENCY  f 

1 1 l.BJM 

II 

1 Yesterday's  foreign  exchange  rates 

against  the  Israel  Shekel,  for 

U.S.  dollar  transactions  under  53,000 

and  transactions  of  other  currencies 

under  the  equivalent  of  S500. 

Selling 

Buying 

vss 

144.3536 

142.5802 

Sterling 

211.3BFB 

208.7801 

DM 

56.2039 

55.5111 

French  FR 

16.2042 

17.9798 

Dutch  G 

49.7963 

49.1B25 

Swiss  FR 

67.9499 

67.1123 

Swedish  KR 

18.8459 

IB. 6136 

Norwegian  JCR 

19.3771 

19.1382 

Danish  KR 

15-3603 

15.1709 

Finnish  M 

25.8835 

25.5703 

Canadian  S 

114.0011 

112.5959 

Australian  S 

138.0439 

136.3423 

Rand 

121.2115 

119.7174 

Belgian.  Coni  10] 

27.3460 

27.0089 

Belgian  Ftn(lO) 

26.7085 

26.3793 

Austrian  SHI  101 

79.6670 

78.8825 

Venll  00) 

64.6048 

63.8085 

Italian  LirellDOOl 

90.2248 

89.1126 

GOLD:  540 2. 40/4 02. 90 

INTERBANK 

SPOT  RATES: 

uss 

1.4633/43 

per£ 

DM 

2.5665/95 

per  £ 

Swiss  FR 

2. 1 240/50 

per  S 

French  FR 

7.9270/00 

per  S 

Italian  Lire 

1529.50/SO 

perS 

Dutch  G 

2.8985.-95 

per  S 

Yen 

223.45/55 

per* 

Danish  HR 

9.3970/95 

per  S 

Swedish  KR 

7.6590/10 

Per  S 

Norwegian  KR 

7.4490/10 

perS 

Belgian  Con 

52.73/62 

pars 

Belgian  Fin 

54.00/IQ 

PerS 

I FORWARD  RATES: 

K’moD. 

3 mo*- 

Smoi. 

&C  1 4645/65 

1.4685/47 

1.4742/79 

MD/S  2.5581/56 

2.5375/39 

2 5063/08 

Sk.FRJS  2.1012*02 

2.0609.  as 

2.0522/64 

Anclvr 
Aryeh  op 
Aryeh  sub  deb 
Ararat  O.l  r 
Ararat  ».5  b 
Reinsur0.l  r 
Reinsur  0.5  r 
Hadar  1 
Hadar  5 
Hassneh  r 
Hassneh  op  4 
Phoenix  O.l  r 
Phoenix  0.5  r 
Hamishmar  I 
Hamishmar  5 
Hamishmar  op 
Yardenia  0.1  r 
Yardenia  0.5  r 
Yardenia  op  2 
Menorah  I 
Mcnorah  5 
Sahar  r 
Securitas  r 
Zur  r 

Zion  Hold.  I 
Zion  Hold.  5 


868 
719 
4370 
1300 
432 
1080 
308 
453 
209 
568 
550 
1417 
518 
620 
586 
76Q 
530 
228 
1 66 
1580 
400 
1450 
315 
980 
625 
215 


1197 

S.O.  I 

10 
67 
' 15 
1532 
114 
443 
924 
300 
18 
135 
79 
31 
16 
147 
275 
205 
25 
64 
60 
1 125 
401 
130 
284 


-97 

-46 

-230 

*41 

—30 

*80 

*40 

—6 

n.c. 

—40 


-10.1 

-6.0 

-5.0 

*3.3 

—6.5 

*8.0 

*14.9 

-1.3 

-6.6 


Oren 

Azorim  Prop. 
Azorim  op  D 
Azorim  opE 
Eilan 
Eilon  op 
El-Rov  l 
El-Ros  5 
Amnonim 
Amnonim  op 
Africa  Isr  0.1 
Afnca  lv  S.O 
Anizim 
Arazim  op 
Aricdan  0.1 
Aricdan  0.5 
Ben  Yakar  I 
Ben  Yakar  5 
Ben  Yakur  op 
Baranou-itz  I 
Baranouiiz  5 
Baranovs  iu  op 
Dankncr 
Druckcr  I 
Drucker  5 
Drucker  op 

Darad  0 1 
Darad  0.5 
Darad  op 
H.L.B.  0.1 
H.L.B.  0.5  r 
Property  Bldg. 
Bay  side  0.1 
Bay  side  0.5 
Bos  side  op 
ILDC  r 
ILDC  b 
Ispro 
Isralom 
Ixras 

Cohen  Dev. 
Cohen  Dev.  op 
Clal  Rea) 

Clal  Real  opD 
Lumir  I 
Lumir  5 
Lumir  op 
M.T.M.  I 
M.T.M  5 
Bldg.Rcs. 
Bldg.Rcs.op 

Modul 

Mishnel 

Moiras- 
Mcnrav  op 
;Mar-Lez 
Mar-Lcz  op 
Levinstein  I 
Les’instein  5 
Lcginstein  op 
Lifschitz  1 
Lifschiu  5 
Lifschitz  op 
Neoi  Aviv 
Azorim  Prop. 
Sahof  I 
Sahaf  5 


298 

456 

388 

129 
90 

199 

130 
280 
146 

2743 

2380 

195 

169 

620 

257 

458 

259 

219 

160 

145 

253 

251 

150 

135 

684 

27| 

627 


364 

sol 

548 

551 
585 

1603 

1143 

b.o.l 

233 

201 

269 

b o.l 
151 
127 
432 
85 

156 

972 

1639 

702 

1517 

1104 

218 

552 

s.o  I 
s.O  1 
20 


—12 
—24 
— 12 

*4 

*11 

___n 

— 14 
* 13 
*2 
*5 
*43 
*9 
*3 
—53 


* 1 1.9 

♦ 19 
*5.0 
-5  0 

*.l 

-10.0 

♦ 1.0 
♦ .3 

—7.4 

-6.0 

—9.1 

-10.0 

-3A 


— J.9 

— 5.0 

— 3.0 

*3.6 

*14.7 

— 10 
-10.0 

*4.9 

♦ 1.4 

* 1 5 
*5.1 
-1.8 
-7.9 


Ofis 
Ofis  op 
Baruch  ( 

Baruch  5 
Baruch  up 
Alaska  Spun  I 
A teaman  p 
Argaman  r 
Ala  B I 
Aia  C 0.1 
Ata  op 
Delta  Galil  I 
Delta  Galil  3 
Delta  Galil  up  _ 
United  Spinners  l|f>| 
United  Spinrtcr»  137 
Spinners  up 
Vualgo  I 
Vila  I go  5 
U ardmon 
Wardmnn 
Ziicit  I 
ZiV.it  5 


200 

lot 

STS 

394 

235 

I3?h 

96 

74 

39 

492 

?r 


op 


hi 

1X5 

123 

230 

197 

l« 

84 


274 
s.n.l 
K0 
397 
20 
h o.l 
Sil.l 

2185 
s.o.  I 
1H05 
IW3 
5t>a 

93? 

224 

1T7 

s.o  t 
>.o.  t 
229 
i: 
b.o.l 
h o I 


Haifa  Chemicals 

1322' 

131 

n.c. 



-10 

—4.8 

leva  r 

2490 

74 

-10 

-.3- 

— 10 

—5.9 

Teva  b 

37*5 

3 

_5 

—.1 ' 

-50 

-8.0 

Lipsky 

44.1 

b.o.l 

*21 

+ 5.0 

*36 

*10.1 

Lipsky  op 

369 



♦ 39 

r 1 1.8 

* 11.9 

Dead  Sea  r 

1799 

1268 

-81 

-4.3 

-33 

*50 

Petrochemicals 

520 

1031 

-10 

-3.0 

-:n 

-5  0 

Maxima  I 

220 

521 

♦ 13 

*6.3 





Maxima  5 

Ibl 

334 

*3 

*1.9 

n.c. 

Maxima  op 

105 

685 

♦ 5 

♦ 5.0 

-4 

-5.1 

Neca  Chcm. 

289 

336 

— 16 

-5.3 

n.c. 

Sano  1 

925 

67 

*5 

♦ .5 

—55 

-in  i 

Sano  5 

615 

9 

*16 

♦ 2.7 

— 1*> 

—5.7 

kedem  irhem. 

.170 

227 

*33 

* 9.8 

— 

Kcdem  Chcm.  op  luo 

m 

*31 

♦ 18.3 

* 14 

-99 

T.G.L.  1 

379 

s.o.l 

-20 

-5.0 

*12 

-iao 

TO  L.  5 

244 

s.o.l 

-13 

-5.1 

■ II 

• 164 

T.G.L.  op 

156 

s o 1 

-11 

-7.7 

— 4 

-4  4 

Taya 

550 

43 

—S 

-.9 

— t* 

-50 

Taya  np  h 

310 

10 

_x 

-.6 

a c. 



Frit!  arum 

1600 

48 

—80 

—4.8  ■ 

— Is 

— S.4 

Taro  Pharm. 

2X0 

297 

*10 

*3.7 

Tip  Top  I 
Tip  Top  op 
Yamar  1 

Yamar  5 
Ligai 
Ligai  op 
Lodzu  0.1 

Lodzia  0.4 
MIF  Glico 
MIF  Gloco  op 
Maqueltc  I 
Maquvite  5 
Eagle  I 
Eagle  5 
Eagle  np 
Polgai  0.1 
Polgat  0 4 
Polygon  r 
Par  god 
Pargod  op 
Schoellerina 
Rogosin 


I lb  223 

71  7K 

546  h.o.  I 

no  iradine 
235  45 

2193 
161 


7 ** 
240 

129 
29il 
f 51 
K24 
26” 
IbfN 
1199 
l«3? 
3550 
17(H) 
293 
1*6 
99 

54~ 

Ift 


40? 
204 
153 
S7 
301 
5x 
44 
38 
12 
130 
7o 
639 
368 
h.o.  2 
224 


-•4 
■ 4 

-10 

-I 

-2b 

—26 
-9 
*22 
-20 
-6 
*15 
—92 
—30 
-12 
—26 
.25 
-200 
n.c 
n.c. 
— ! 
-15 
-26 
-6 


-50 

*50 

*9.9 

*1.4 
* 5.0 

-10.0 
-10.2 
*10.1 
-164 
—10 
*110 
-10.0 
-10. 1 
—.7 
-2.1 
*1.3 
-5  3 


— 6 
■ 13.2 
-50 
-4  1 


Printing 


215 

230 

—24 

— 10.0 

150 

238 

n.c. 



106 

h3S 

♦ 19 

♦ 22.4 

211 

784 

n.c. 



140 

49g 

*5 

*3.7 

374 

«.O.I 

— 14 

—4.8 

372 

b.o.l 

♦ 32 

*9.4 

2147 

1 

—380 

— 15.0 

8150 

II 

-735 

-8.3 

302 

267 

—34 

-10.1 

240 

62 

— 17 

—6.6 

745 

25 

n c. 



399 

16 

n.c. 



M.  9 

651 

— « 

—8.2 

—29  —10.1 
-42  *10.1 
*38  *17.2 

Metals  and  Metal 

Ociaeon 

Products 

3*i  * 12 

*24 

n.c.  — - 

Octagon  op  264 

7 

*3 

• 1.2 

-18  —10.1 

L'rdan  0. 1 r 2245 

VK 

n.c. 

— — 

Grdan  0.5  r ^57? 

s.o.l 

-83 

-5.0 

-13  *9.9 

Urdan  op  12(,4 

K4 

n.c 

-12  -4.5 

Cables  r 1050 

34 

-10 

* 1.0 

-28  —10.0 

Cables  b Ktav 

50 

-1 

— 1 

n.c.  — 

Hatehof  ! 450 

105 

- 41 

-10.0 

*2  * 13 

Hatehaf  5 "*17 

2M 

- 2S 

+ 15.1 

— 36  —5.0 

— 14  —4.9 

Is.  Can  Corp  1 no  trading 

Is.  Can  Corp  5 no  trading 

Sdom  Metals  1 +H7  46 

-24 

-4.9 

Wood.  Paper, 

Da  Iron  I 

Dafron  5 
Dafrnn  op 
Haman  I 
Hainan  op 
Vaeh  I 

Yaeh  5 
Mdeit 
Paper  Mills 
Scandia  1 
Scjndia  op 
Rim  0.1  r 
Rim  04  r 
Ta  aJ  B r 


Miscellaneous  Industries 

Alumit  I 760  52 

Alumil  5 469  10 

Alumil  -np  040  2 

Andin  I 697  187 

Andm  5 483  204 

Andin  op  299  322 

Fi»e  J 470  422 

Fise  J op  300  b.o.l 

Zika  1 94U  76 

Zikj  5 769  27 

Zika  op  1063  b.n.l 

Poliak  I 697  s.O.  I 

Poliak  5 432  s.o.l 

Poliak  op  | 335  s.0.2 

Industrial  Investment 


n.c.  — 

— 7J 
-1.4 
*2.1 
*4.9 
♦ 6.6 
♦ 7.9 
♦ 33.7 
*14.6 
*6.4 
—4.9 
—4.9 
-6.4 


-50 
—10 
*10 
* 14 
*29 
*22 
*237 
*98 
*64 
—36 

i* 

-23 


— 120  — 16.1  Sdom  petals  op  14*  122  n.c. 

s.o.l  —132 
sol  —22 
230  n.c. 
1343  n.c. 
I I2S  n.c. 
1 72  .9 

96  — U 
224  -18 

1142  -2 

so.l  —18 
3Q<i  —35 

230  —60 

209  nc. 
1 99  -25 
218  *23 

s.o.l  — 34 
s.o.  I —20 
300  *49 

35?  *41 

159  -20 

80  * 1 5 

104  * |9 


542 

s.o.l 

— 28  -4.9 

Zion  Cables  1 

2518 

P6 

1 165 

n.c.  — 

Zion  Cables  5 

419 

1245 

707 

—25  —10 

• Zion  Cables  up 

170 

1152 

U9 

— 128  — 10.0 

Kadmani  1 

2nX 

854 

s.o.l 

— 15  -5.0 

Kadmani  5 

|7X 







Kadmani  op 

310 

1989 

1018 

-221  -10.0 

Nechushun  0.1 

JQK 

1790 

— 

— — 

Nechushtan  0.5 

254 

401 

2040 

—45  — 10. 1 

Nechushtan  op 

|W 

498 

93 

+ 45  *9.9 

Arad 

337 

774 

s.o.l 

—41  -5.0 

Arad  op 

230 

192 

209 

-S  -4  0 

Pecker  Steel 

543 

92 

b.o.l 

+ 10  +12.2 

King  1 

534 

214 

s.o.l 

-11  —49 

King  5 

330 

585 

205 

*25  —4.5 

King  op 

300 

216 



— 11  —4.9 

Klil  1 

649 

101 

529 

-11  -9.8 

Mil  5 

379 

79 

608 

♦ 2 +2.6 

Sheladot 

537 

4765 

35 

n.c.  — 

Sheladot  op 

39X 

1707 

18 

n.c.  — 

Lachish  1 

76  ^ 

no 

s.o.l 

-6  -5.2 

Lachish  5 

515 

75 

28IS 

*7  *10.3 

Lachish  op 

755 

—5.0 

—50 


*3.0 
-10.0 
-6.5 
-3.5 
-5.1 
-13.2 
— 10.0 

-7.0 

♦ K.3 
-5.0 
-5.0 
*10.0 
*11.5 
-2.5 

♦ 30 
*2.6 


Central  Trade 
Koor  p 
Clal  Industry 
Clal  lnd  op  C 
Tech  Res. 
Tech  Res.  op 


1430  370 

no  trading 
755  2883 

1275  4b2 

102  1907 

76  1 753 


-125  —8.0 


n.c. 

*5 

n.c. 

*4 


*.4 

6J 


Investment  Companies 

L'nico  r 

654 

67 

n.c. 

— 

IDB  Dev  r 

1400 

1170 

-115 

—7.6 

(ncoha  0.1 

270 

708 

n.c. 

— 

Inceba  0.5 

175 

833 

n.c. 

— 

EJgnr  r 

1499 

92 
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18 
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54 
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M3 
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Supersol  B 10 
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Delek  r 
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Lighterage  0.1 
Lighterage  0.5 
Cold  Store  0.1 
Cold  Store  I 
Israel  Elec,  r 
Bond  Ware  0.1 
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Consort  Hold  I 
Consort  0.5 
Consort  op  A 
Kopel  I 
Kopcl  op 
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140 
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60 

10 
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♦ 38  *6.5 
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-35 
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-40 
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-39 

— 13.0 
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336 

-36 

—6.2 

400z 

619 

-20 

—4.8 
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s.o.l 

-21 

—4.9 

2«7 

142 

-32 

-10.0 

185 

30 

—5 

—2.9 

Industrials 

Food  and  Tobacco 

Alas 
Alas  op 
Atlantic 
Atlantic  op 
Gold  Frost  I 
Gold  Frost  5 
Gold  Frost  np 
Duhck  r 
Dubck  h 
Sanlakcrf  I 
Sanlakol  5 
Sanlakol  op 

Pri-Ze  I 
Pri-Zc  5 
Pri-Ze  op 
Tempo  I 
Tempo  5 
Izhar  I 
Izhar  5 
Man  I 
Man  3 
Sunfrast 
Elite  r 
Ass  is 
Shemenp 


352 

s.o.l 

— 18 

—4.9 
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86 

-12 

-5.7 

1l4s.i 

j.lz— 6 

—5.0 

71 

b.o.l 
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+ 15.5 

337 

s.o.l 

-IS 

—5.1 
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— 5 

—4.9 

III 
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— 
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18 
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— 1.0 
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24 
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— 1.7 
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*35 

*9.9 

380 
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+ 24 

*6.7 
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328 

-37 

-8.1 
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—28 

— 8.B 

239 

206 

-32 

-11.8 
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-20 

—5.0 

243 

95 

— 27 

-10.0 

278 

49? 

*18 

+ 6.9 

181 

208 

— 19 

—9.5 

2300 

4 

—100 

—41 
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38 

n.c. 

— 
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286 

-41 

-71 

2062 

490 

n.c. 

— 

2428 

s.o.l 

— 127 

—5.0 

1875 

16 

+ 143 
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Electrical  Machinery 
Electronics.  Optics 

Elbit  J r 54K«  13  —4003 

ElbK-op  - r.\-  K7500  :-r-rr.  -tto 

Elco  0.1  642  h.o.  I +30 

Elco0.25r  367  s.o.l  -19 

Elco  0.25  b 400  55  +20 

Electra  0.1  r no  trading 

Eiectra  0.5  r no  trading 

Electra  op  3 no  tradinc 

Electra  op  4 _ — — 

Eiron  62I4M  7—1800 

Aril  1075  94  — 180 

Aril  op  1063  49  — 1-*8 

Clal  Electronics  157 1 |4f»  —20 

Spectronix  I 2280  65 

Specironix  5 2CW0  113 

Spectronix  op  jjgx  32 

Feuchtwanger  I 345  268 

Fcuchlwanger  5 237  UK 

Feucht.  op  157  h.o.  I 

Cyclone  I 74h  Vllj 

Cyclone  5 7?2  s.o.l 

Cyclone  op  ?42  3? 5 

Katz  Adler  I ?05  l«4 

Katz  Adler  5 174  jpi 

T.A.T.  I 027  US 

T.A.T.  5 _ _ 

T A.T.  op  ip|  |« 

72|  s.o.l 
Icdcaop  {,15  HO 

Building  Materials 

l.P.  Industries  yxy 

Alkol 
Alkol  op 
Ackerstein  l 
Ackerstein  5 
Tadir  I 
Tadir  5 
Barton  I 
Barton  5 
Barton  op 
Hamaslut  I 
Hamaslul  5 
Hamaslu!  op 
Tromasbext  I 
Tromasbcsi  5 
M.L.T.  I 
M.L.T.  5 
Modul  Ind. 

Wolfman  1 
Wolf  man  5 
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I 
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97 
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s.o.l 

40 
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s.o.2 
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184 
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-10 

—7 

2 

-37 
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n.c. 
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-31 
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-17 
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-6 
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-17 


—38 
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The  Max  and  Eva  Apple  Trust  Fund 
has  donated  10  scholarships 
totalling  IS200.000 

Four  scholarships  to  students  of  Bar-Ilan  University: 

Six  scholarships  to  graduates  of  the 
MAX  AND  EVA  APPLE  CHILDREN'S  INSTITUTE 
IN  GAN  YAVNEH 

The  presentation  ceremony  took  place  on  March  11.  1984 
at Bar-Uan  University  campus,  RamatGan. 

Geula  Sibi.  Secretary 

Bank  Hapoalim  Trust  Co.  Ltd. 


RENT  A CAR 
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Bd  Hotel  ’ST 

NETANYA:  t 
1 Ussisbkm  St 
HAIFA: 

53  Hsmegirum  St. 
TIBERIAS 

1 Eilat  St  *3? 

BEN-GURlON  AIRPORT 
Free  pick-up  and  delivery 


CW  537245  6 


067-21S92 


i M 

wf  day  * 

JERUSALEM 

1 78  J.iffj  Rrl 

02  243302 

18  King  David  Si 
TEL  AVIV 

* 02-234405 1 

148  Mayor  ken  St 

03  233179  j 
^ 03-247242  j 

R Hogroslif.'v  St 

* 661031-2  1 

B t\i  E 1 BRAK  j 

102  Rabbi  Akivr. 

« 03-797215  1 

7 r'. ri^1  1 
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fS&S  STRICTLY 
KOSHER 
AMERICAN 
^ MEAT  SERVICE 

Serving  greater  Tel  Aviv  — 
Jerusalem  — Beersheha 
areas. 

Prices  include  delivery. 

Only  29  Shopping  Days 
till  Pessah 

Place  your  order  now  and  tell  us 
when  you  want  your  delivery. 
Gift  bottle  of  wine  with  your  or- 
der. 

Supervision  of  the  Rabbinate  — 
Rebovoi. 

Rabbi  Spring  and  D.  Silverslein 
Phone  or  write: 

7 Rehov  Hagra,  REHOVOT. 

Tei.  054-76345 

JERUSALEM:  Tel.  02-862844 
PETAH  TIKVA:  Tel.  03-9221139 
gEERSREBA*.  Tel*.  057-4 1 653B , 
057-37072 


Bnbalajes  Eloal  Ltd. 

Expert  packing.  Worldwide 
moving.  Forwarding.  30  years' 
experience  at  your  service. 

Tel  Aviv,  96  Hayarkon  St.. 
Tel.  03-229480.  03-426939. 


THE  STORAGE  CENTER  (M.A.)  LTD. 

rrm(JLri)n3oraOTTrtti 
T5  EFAL  ST.. 

KIRYAT  ARIEH. 

PETAH -TIKVA  49511 
TEL  03-923  163B 
THE  PLACE  WITH  THE  SPACE! 
Moving  house?  Overstocked? 
New  in  Israel?  Leaving  the 
country? 

Why  use  your  own  premises  for 
storage? 

Come  and  see  The  Storage 
Center  (M.AJ  Ltd.,  the  place 
with  the  space. 

Whether  yog  have  an  old 
refrigerator  or  50  tons  of 
industrial  carpeting,  there  is  a 
storage  unit  for  you. 

Whether  you  store  for  a year  or  a 
week,  there  is  a rentaf  option  for 
you. 

The  Storage  Center  (M.A.)Ltdi  is: 
Accessible  • Centrally  located  for 
the  Tel  Aviv/Gush  Dan  region  ■ 
Gves  you  access  to  your  goods  at 
all  times  * Has  extensive 
underground  parking  bays,  for  ail* 
weather  loading  and  unloading. 
Self-Contained  • You  store  your 
goods  in  your  own  storage  unit, 
secured  with  your  own  key. 

Secure  • The  Storage  Center  . 
(M.A.}  Ltd.  is  patrolled  24  hours 
a day  • Protected  by  ultra-modem 
security  equipment  ■ All  storage 
units  double-locked:  you  hold  onB 
key,  the  Storage  Center  the  other. 

• All  clients  screened  and  iden- 
nfieri_before  being  admitted. 

03  923 1636 
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In  search  of  tolerance 

THE  FIELD  of  battle  changes,  but  the  conflict  remains  the 
same.  Stoning  Sabbath  traffic  on  the  road  to  Ramot,  attacks  on 
archeologists,  intimidating  hotel  builders  in  Tiberias.  Now  the 
offensive  is  directed  against  the  opening  of  a cinema  in  Petah 
Tikva  on  Friday  nights. 

In  the  past,  the  religious-secular  conflict  was  modulated  by 
an  agreement  to  preserve  the  "status  quo."  That  agreement 
was  the  foundation  stone  of  the  historic  alliance  between  the 
National  Religious  Party  and  Labour. 

Agudat  Yisrael  was  never  a participant  in  the  premises  of 
that  agreement.  And  under  the  Likud  it  is  Agudat  Yisrael  and 
not  the  fractured  and  weakened  NRP  that  sets  the  tone.  It  has 
sought,  wherever  possible,  to  amend  the  status  quo.  The  NRP 
has  been  left  to-say  Amen.  This  Aguda  militancy  has  deepened 
the  resentment  and  suspicions  in  the  secular  community  and 
brought  tensions  to  a dangerous  level. 

The  latest  focal  point  is  Petah  Tikva.  There,  however,  the 
municipal  council  has  sought  to  change  the  status  quo  and 
caused  bitter  conflict  in  the  town.  On  Saturday  this  went  so  far 
as  violent  vigilantism,  led  by  the  town's  Ashkenazi  chief  rabbi. 
When  he  was  arrested  Agudat  Yisrael  promptly  denounced  the 
police  for  holding  a rabbi  on  the  Sabbath.  Agudat  Yisrael 
apparently  did  not  consider  busting  up  a cafe  as  violating  the 
Sabbath,  let  alone  the  law. 

These  events  well  illustrate  the  widening  gap  that  has 
emerged  between  the  religious  and  non-religious  communities. 
Even  the  law  is  a tenuous  means  of  conflict  resolution  in  this 
circumstance  because  religious  zealots  do  not  consider  the  law 
of  the  land  decisive. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Petah  Tikva  munici- 
pality can  also  disregard  the  law.  The  Attorney  General  has 
ruled  that  the  mayor  was  out  of  step  in  passing  a by-law  to  open 
the  cinema  without  obtaining  approval  of  the  Minister  of 
Interior,  as  required  by  law. 

This  means  that  local  government  is  too  much  under  the 
thumb  of  the  ministry,  which  can  prevent  a municipal  council 
from  acting  on  behalf  of  the  wishes  of  its  citizenry,  at  least  the 
majority,  as  in  this  case.  Such  paternalism,  dating  hack  to  the 
British  Mandatory  government  should  be  changed,  but  in  the 
absence  of  change,  the  Petah  Tikva  mayor  should  have  found 
proper  legal  ways  of  taking  action,  and  if  that  was  not  possible, 
should  have  desisted. 

Perhaps  at  the  last  hour,  the  meeting  now  scheduled  in  Petah 
Tikva  with  Labour  Party  chairman  Shimon  Peres  and  the 
Aguda's  Avraham  Shapira  can  bring  the  parties  back  from  the 
brink.  That  would  put  out  this  local  fire.  But  much  broader 
understanding  is  necessaty  if  a national  conflagration  over 
religion,  so  long  feared,  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  tax  man  cometh 

THE  INCOME  TAX  authorities  last  week  let  it  be  known  that 
they  will  soon  embark  upon  a major  campaign  of  collecting  tax 
arrears.  Demands  for  payment  have  been  sent  out  to  nearly  half 
a million  individuals  and  businesses. 

It  is  not,  let  it  be  noted,  those  who  have  managed  to  evade 
taxes,  not  the  operators  in  the  grey  or  black  economy,  who  are 
to  feel  the  new  rigour  of  the  authorities.  It  is  taxpayers  who 
have  filed  statements  or  whose  tax  liabilities  have  been 
determined  by  assessment  who  are  to  be  reminded  of  Eccle- 
siastes’ precept  that  “better  is  it  that  thou  shouldest  not  vow, 
than  that  thou  shouldest  vow  and  not  pay”. 

It  seems  that  thousands  of  individuals  and  businesses  have 
made  it  a practice  to  appoint  the  tax  administration  as  their 
private  bank.  Many  not  only  treat  their  own  tax  dues  cavalierly, 
but  also  hold  on  to  the  money  they  have  collected  from  their 
employees,  instead  of  handing  it  over  within  the  already 
generous  time  lag  permitted  by  the  law. 

The  announced  drive  to  collect  these  arrears  can  only  be 
welcomed.  The  question,  nevertheless,  is  why  the  authorities 
have  so  far  allowed  these  tax  debts  to  accumulate?  If  an 
administration  that  has  not  been  increased  by  a single  official 
and  has  invented  no  new  mechanism  of  tax  collection  is  now 
able  to  drive  in  billions  of  outstanding  tax  dues,  why  was  this 
not  done  before? 

Is  the  public  to  assume  that  there  was  a permissive  attitude 
inspired  from  high  up,  or  that  a bureaucratic  row  between  the 
top  officials  of  the  tax  administration  - now  overcome  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Commissioner  of  State  Revenue.  Moshe 
Bar-Tov  - paralyzed  the  entire  machinery  of  tax  collection? 

With  the  announcement  of  the  new  drive,  the  public  is 
entitled  to  an  explanation.  Without  it.  there  arc  likely  to  be 
many  more  who  will  heed  Ecclesiastes  and  decide  that  it  is 
better  not  to  vow  at  all.  not  to  file  any  tax  statements,  than  to 
have  to  pay. 

Over  the  years  tax  collection  campaigns  of  this  or  that  scope 
and  severity  have  been  announced  again  and  again.  Most  have 
as  regularly  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  the  figures  on  actual  tax 
collection  have  not  shown  that  they  had  much  result.  A 
stop-and-go  manner  of  administering  the  tax  system  is  even 
worse  than  an  inefficient  and  permissive  one.  It  becomes  a 
harassment  of  the  honest  taxpayer -shrinking  as  the  number  of 
these  seem  to  be  - without  succeeding  in  achieving  its  fiscal 
objectives. 

What  is  really  needed  is  not  campaigns  or  drives  but  a clearly 
established  set  or  rules  of  the  game,  clearly  and  firmly 
enforced.  If  the  new  campaign  now  announced  is  to  be  a 
beginning  of  that,  it  is  to  be  welcomed.  Chances  are,  however, 
that  it  will  be  no  different  from  all  the  other  campaigns  that 
have  come  and  gone  before  it. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


JTjj  SOME  establishments 
that  deal  with  visitors 
mis  from  abroad  apparently 
regard  them  as  cows  to  be  milked. 
T»wo  of  them  are  the  Hilton  Hotel  in- 
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Jerusalem  and  Bardugo  caterers  in 
the  Knesset.  When  the  press  office 
of  the  Presidents’  Conference 
recently  ordered  coffee  for  jour- 
nalists and  staff,  the  Hilton  sent  in 
two  pots  of  coffee  and  20  cups.  The 
charge  was  S4I.  Yehuda  Heilman, 
executive  vice-chairman  of  the  con- 
ference. was  furious:  “That’s  why 
you  don't  have  more  tourists  in 
Jerusalem!"  he  protested.  Finally, 
the  bill  was  reduced  to  S2I.  A few 
days  later,  a few  dozen  journalists 
were  sent  to  the  Knesset  cafeteria  to 
eat  while  the  Presidents’ 
Conference  participants  dined  with 
Prime  Minister  Shamir.  Each  jour- 
nalist and  technician  was  offered  a 
piece  of  cake  and  a cup  of  coffee, 
and  the  Presidents'  Conference  was 
charged  $20  apiece.  J.S.f. 


Monday!  March  12, 1984  The  Jerusalem  Post.' 


A double  standard  DrL^°^ 


By  ARYEH  RUBINSTEIN 


THE  ALIGNMENT  has  benefited 
from  having  in  its  Knesset  faction 
Rabbi  Menahem  Hacohen.  “The 
rabbi  of  the  moshavim."  if  only  to 
show  that  the  religious  parties  do  not 
have  a monopoly  on  religion.  Last 
week,  in  the  debate  on  the  Tereza 
Anghelovid  affair.  Hacohen  proved 
himself  an  asset  to  Orthodoxy  and  to 
the  Knesset  as  a whole. 

Agudat  Yisrael  boycotted  the  de- 
bate” Yehuda  Ben-Meir  spoke  for 
two  minutes,  in  which  he  read  out 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
National  Religious  Party  denounc- 
ing the  ghoulish  removal  of  Anghe- 
Ioviris  body  from  its  grave  and 
urging  all  concerned  not  to  use  the 
incident  to  add  fuel  to  the  religious- 
secular  conflict. 

It  remained  for  Rabbi  Hacohen  to 
make  a staunch  defence  of  the 
halachic  viewpoint  on  the  burial  of  a 
Christian  in  a Jewish  cemetery  and 
to  stand  up  against  the  general 
tendency  of  the  speakers  to  allow 
their  understandable  sympathy  for 
the  family  to  becloud  the  issue. 

The  Knesset  debate  was  opened 
by  Shulamit  Aloni,  who  asserted 
that  "for  the  sake  of  peace”  (mipnei 
darchei  shalom),  Halacha  not  only 
permits,  but  prescribes,  the  burial  of 
Christians  and  Jews  in  the  same 
cemetery.  Darchei  shalom.  she 
asserted,  was  more  important  “than 
all  the  various  ingredients  of  reli- 
gious law,  which  can  be  interpreted 
this  way  or  that."  ’ 

In  extremely  polite  language. 
Hacohen  Lold  Aloni  that  she  didn’t 
know  what  she  was  talking  about. 
There  was  indeed  a statement  in  the 
Shulhan  Aruch  that  "Gentile  dead 
are  buried  with  Jewish  dead  for  the 
sake  of  peace."  but  the  standard 
interpretation  of  that  rule  was  that 
Jens  are  required  to  give  gentiles  a 
decent  burial,  too. 

Aloni  interjected  tbat  she  had  not 
been  referring  to  tbat  rule,  bat  to  a 
cryptic  statement  on  Kol  Yisrael  tbat 
morning  by  Prof.  Ephraim  Urbach 
to  the  effect  that  if  in  the  present  case 
all  concerned  had  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  mipnei  darchei  shalom,  the 
whole  problem  could  have  been  set- 
tled long  ago. 

Anghelovid  was  a respected 


woman  and  a loyal  citizen  of  the 
state  of  Israel,  Hacohen  said.  “But 
120  Knesset  members  cannot  decide 
that  she  is  Jewish,  any  more  than 
they  can  decide  that  Meir  Viiner  is 
not  Jewish. ..Let  us  not  biur  the 
distinction  between  Israel  and  the 
nations." 

A number  of  speakers  in  the  de- 
bate thought  otherwise.  They 
argued  that  Anghelovid  had  volun- 
tarily followed  her  Jewish  husband 
to  a concentration  camp,  that  her 
decision  to  settle  in  Israel  proved 
that  she  identified  herself  with  the 
Jewish  people,  that  she  brought  up 
her  children  as  Jews  and  (thus  the 
Alignment’s  Ya'acov  Tsur)  that  “she 
considered  herself  Jewish." 

The  bit  about  the  concentration 
camp  has  been  challenged,  and  when 
asked  about  this  last  week.  Tereza’s 
husband,  Yosef,  told  a reporter:  “I 
never  said  we  were  in  a concentra- 
tion camp,  but  it  is  true  that  she 
followed  me  to  a forced  labour 
camp."  Tbat  for  the  record,  not  that 
it  affects  Halacha  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mapam's  Yair  Tsaban  went 
beyond  the  others  in  saying  that 
Tereza  had  not  only  lived  as  a Jewess 
but  also  died  as  a Jewess.  Does  that 
mean  that  she  red  ted  the  Jewish 
Vidui  on  her  deathbed?  Tsaban,  af- 
ter redting  Tereza’s  virutes,  asked 
rhetorically:  “What  else  did  she  have 
to  do  in  order  for  us  to  grant  her 
Jewish  identity?" 

CONVERT  to  Judaism,  is  the  rab- 
bis' answer.  This  Tereza  never  did, 
and,  according  to  Rabbi'  Yehiel 
Halevy . director-general  of  the 
Chief  Rabbinate,  it  was  no  over- 
sight. 

When  her  daughter,  Adina  Har- 
paz.  applied  to  the  Chief  Rabbinate 
for  conversion  about  10  years  ago. 
he  says,  she  was  asked  whether  her 
mother  didn’t  want  to  convert,  too. 
The  rabbinate  is  not  keen  on  con- 
verting only  some  members  of  a 
family  to  Judaism,  with  the  others 
continuing  in  another  faith. 

Adina  stated  that  .her  mother  did 
not  wish  to  convert,  and  in  this  case 
the  rabbis  nevertheless  proceeded 
with  the  daughter’s  conversion.  For 


this  reason.  Rabbi  Halevy  doubts 
whether  Tereza  eveQ  expressed  the 
wish  for  a Jewish  burial.  If  Adina  has 
any  proof  of  this,  she  has  not  pro- 
duced it. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  not  a.  single 
member  in  the  Knesset  debate,  in- 
cluding Rabbi  Hacohen,  mentioned 
the  Chief  Rabbinate’s  finding,  last 
November,  that  Tereza's  burial ‘in 
the  Jewish  cemetery  of  Rishon  Le- 
zion.  was  accomplished  fraudulent- 
ly- 

Surety  this  is  a highly  relevant 
question,  and  the  decision  of  the. 
High  Court  of  Justice  about  making 
permanent  its  temporary  injunction 
against  the  removal  of  Tereza's  body 
from  its  grave  may  well  bang  on  this 
point. 

Rabbi  Halevy  says  that  Adina  un- 
truthfully told  the  burial  society  that 
her  mother  was  Jewish. 

And  Rabbi  Yisrael  Meir  Lau. 
chief  rabbi  of  Netanya  and  member 
of  the  Chief  Rabbinical  Council, 
says  he  saw  the  death  certificate 
issued  by  the  Ramie  office  of  the 
Health  Ministry,  with  the  entry 
“Christian"  crossed  out  and  the 
word  “Jewess"  written  above  it. 

Adina’s  rebuttal,  printed  in  last 
Friday’s  Ma'ariv,  seems  disin- 
genuous: “l  didn’t  lie.  On  my  birth 
certificate,  and  tbat  of  my  sister, 
from  Rumania,  it  says  ‘Mosaic  reli- 
gion' in  accordance  with  our  father’s 
religion." 

Religious  Affairs  Minister  Yosef 
Burg  told  the  Knesset  last  November 
that  when  Anghelovid  came  to 
Israel  in  1964,  she  listed  her  religion 
as  Christian,  and  that  when  she  ap- 
plied for  naturalization  in  1979,  she 
did  so  under  the  provision  in  the  law 
that  applies  to  non-Jews.  Since  she 
never  converted,  Halacha  does  not 
recognize  her  as  Jewish. 

One  critic  of  this  “ossified  and 
medieval”  halachic  interpretation 
has  asked  what  sense  does  it  mokes 
to  bury  murderers  and  rapists  in  a 
Jewish  cemetery  with  no  questions 
asked  but  to  bar  a decent  woman  like 
Tereza  Anghelovid? 

To  answer  “that's  the  Halacha!"  is 
not  necessarily  callous.  As 
Menahem  Hacohen  noted,  120  MKs  # 
cannot  dedde  that  Meir  Viiner  is  not ' 
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Jewish.  Viiner,  the  Communist  MK. 1 
whom  many  consider  a renegade  of 
the  Jewish  people,  cannot  be  denied 
a final  resting-place  in  a Jewish 
cemetery.  Is  Halacha  really  without 
a logic  of  its  own? 

HERUTS  Akiva  Nof  did  well  to 
remind  us  that  in  the  dvil  courts, 
too,  the  judge  will  often  say  to  one  of 
the  parties:  “My  heart  goes  out  to 
you,  I think  you  are  right,  but  I am 
bound  by  the  law.”  Nof  said  he  could 
understand  the  predicament  of 
Rishon  Lezion  Chief  Rabbi  David 
Volpa,  who  had  no  choice  but  to  act 
in  accordance  with  Halacha. 

But  many  of  the  Knesset  debaters 
did  not  see  it  that  way!  Because 
Volpa  acts  in  accordance  with 
Halacha,  they  portray  trim . as  a 
monster,  and  the  Knesset  Interior 
Committee— of  sail  bodies -adopts  a 
resolution,  declaring  tbat  wbere 
state  law  conflicts  with  Halacha  the 
former  must  prevail. 

Some  MKs  went  on  to  advocate 
the  establishment  of  secular 
cemeteries,  where  any  Israeli  resi- 
dent could  be  buried  as  a matter  of 


right.  That  may  be  the£ofiitib&]jg 
until  the  law  is  diariged; 
observed.  - v 

The  dominant  feeling  boifrm^r 
Knesset  and  the  media,  before^* 
High  Court's  ruling  l^t!Tuo^i 
was  that  the  status  quo  dnte  ^wtj^ 
restored  if  only  to  deny-tbe^j*, 
robbers  of  a victory  foiffhSj^ 
accompli  Let  the  High  Couxt#® 
whatever  final  decision it  waabiJ 
next  week  or  next  mcmth.  bnt  iittM 
moment  - regardless  of 
many  added  - the  remaipstiffi&ljej 
returned  to  the  original  graye;'  ^-  j 

Yet  Aloni,  and  Tsaban, 
dechai  Virshubski  apparent^ 
it  perfectly  all  right  to  rewaada*» 
who  resorted  to  fraud  to  sec. . 
original  burial.  (Until  this 
the  Chief  Rabbinate  Council  jjgfo 
proved,  we  must  respect  it ;im 
than  we  would  a similar  firidS 
the  Supreme  Court.)  ' 

This  is  a curious  double  stoicjfef 
But  all  is  fair' in  the  war  agams§& 
religious  establishment.  V ' ?$(■ 

The  writer  is  the.  Knesset  Repiktetaf 
The  Jerusalem  Post. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Pan 

Sir,  - Although  I am  by  no  means 
an  expert  in  the  affairs  of  the  Israeli 
underworld,  I do  know  a good  deal 
about  Amos  Orion,  and  indirectly 
about  Azar  Cohen,  the  man  who  was 
murdered  with  Orion  at  the  Bar 
Bakar  meat-processing  plant.  I was, 
therefore,  amazed  by  the  mass  of 
inaccuracies  in  Robert  Rosenberg's 
references  to  them  (“Unholy  trin- 
ity" - March  2). 

Here  are  several  examples: 

“In  August  1981,”  writes  Rosen- 
berg. Azar  Cohen  was  released  from 
Kfar  Yona  prison...”  In  fact,  by  tbat 
time  Azar  Cohen  had  been  dead  for 
over  a year.  He  was  released  from 
prison  in  August  1979,  after  spend- 
ing three  years  (not  five)  in  prison. 
Further:  “Orion  (was)  also  to  be 
released  from  jail  at  about  the  same 
time.  September  1981."  writes 
Rosenberg.  In  fact.  Orion  bad  by 
then  been  dead  for  14  months. 
Cohen  and  Orion  were  murdered  on 
July  23.  1980,  at  which  time  Orion 
had  been  free  for  about  three 
months. 

Moreover,  Orion  did  not,  as 
Rosenberg  has  it.  “persuade  Cohen- 
— that  instead  of  striking  at  the 
establishment,  they  strike  at  the 
underworld  itself."  In  fact,  Cohen 
acted  as  Orion's  spokesman  in  de- 
manding that  Oshri  and  Aharoni 
compensate  him  for  the  nine  years 
he  had  spent  in  prison  for  the  1971 
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murder  of  "a  Brink's  employee  - a 
crime  which  Orion  claimed  had  been 
committed  by  Oshri  and  Aharoni’s 
gang  and  in  which  they  framed  him. 
All  the  information  about  this  is 
available  in  the  transcript  of  Oshri’s 
trial  in  1981,  in  innumerable  news- 
paper reports  from  tbat  time  and  in 
my  book,  “The  life  and  death  of 
Amos  Orion"  (Adam  Publishers, 
1962). 

Oshri  and  Aharoni -leaders  of  the 
so-called  “Yemenite  Vineyard 
Gang"  - were  named  not  in  “several 
newspaper  reports  as  key  under- 
world figures.”  but  in  the  Shimron 
Commission  Report  on  Organized 
Crime  in  Israel.  And  Rosenberg  is 
also  mistaken  when  be  states  that 
“the  police  weren't  able  to  nail  the 
two  men  for  any  criminal  deeds."  In 
fact,  tbe  two  had  amassed  consider- 
able police  records,  though  in  the 
last  few  years,  they  had  concentrated 
on  legitimate  business  here  and 
abroad. 

Finally,  it  is  not  true  that  both 
Oshri  asnd  Aharoni  are  serving  life 
sentences  for  tbe  double  murder  at 
Bar  Bakar.  Oshri,  yes.  He  was  con- 
victed of  the  murder  and  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment,  but  Aharoni  - 
wbo  had  to  be  extradited  in  1982 
from  Italy  - was  convicted  only  as 
accessory,  and  sentenced  to  12  years 
in  prison. 

YAEL  LOTAN 

Jerusalem. 


Robert  Rosen  berg  continents: 

Ms.  Lotan  is  right  . - in  going 
through  my  notes  after  receiving  her 
letter  to  check  on  the  chronology,  I 
discovered  that  I inadvertently  con- 
fused the  dates  regarding  Orion  and 
Cohen.  It  is  also  true  that  Cohen 
served  only  three  of  his  five  years 
sentence,  and  that  Aharoni  was  con- 
victed only  as  an  accessory.. 

However,  police  sources  have 
made  clear  to  me  that,  while  it  was 
Cohen  who  did  the  speaking  for. 
Orion  (who  had  a speech  impedi- 
ment) it  was  Orion  who  introduced 
Cohen  to  the  Tel  Aviv  underworld. 
And  that  was  the  point:  Cohen  until 
he  met  Orion,  was  considered  a 
provincial  Jerusalemite  with  few 
contacts  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Tbe  Shimron  Commission  did,  in- 
deed, name  Oshri  and  Aharoni  3S 
key  underworld  figures,  but  both 
had  long  before  been  profiled  in. 
newspaper  reports.  Furthermore, 
when  writing  that  the  police  had  not 
been  able  “to  nail  the  two  men  for 
any  criminal  deeds,”  1 should  have 
added  the  phrase  “in  recent  years." 
However,  the  fact  is  that  Oshri  and 
Aharoni  were  long-time  suspects,  as 
reported  in  both  the  press  and  the 
Shimron  Commission  report*  for 
deeds  that  if  the  police  had  been  able 
to  “ nail  them"  they  would  have  long 
been  in  jail  and  not  ever  had  tbe . 
opportunity  to  go  into  legitimate 
business. 


FULL  RIGHTS  OF  CITIZENSHIP 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  - 1 refer  to  “Population  statis- 
tics," a letter  by  Dr.  Simcha  Bahm 
(March  6),  itself  a rebuttal  to  “De- 
bunking a threat”  by  Yedidya  Atlas 
(February  12). 

Dr.  Bahiri's  concluding  point  is 
that,  “even  if  Mr.  Atlas  is  right  and 
the  Arab  population  dropped  to  as 
low  as  one-third  of  the  total  popula- 
tion by  the  mid-1990s  instead  of 
two-fifths  as  I argue  - is  there  really 
any  major  difference?  Even  a “Jew- 
ish" State  with  over  one-third  Arab 
population  would  in  reality  become 
a bi-national  state,  but  without  the' 
full  civic  and  social  rights  attained  by 
the  minority."  , 

In  light  of  .Dr.  Bahiri’s  astute 
demographic  analysis,  it  is  surprising 
that  his  sociological  conclusions  are 
lacking.  In  order  for  anyone  to  be- 
come a citizen  of  any  country,  with 
full  rights,  be  must  adhere  to  certain 
responsibilities  as  well.  In  Israel  this 
means  a national  service  require- 
ment-fas have  all  Israelis)',  paying 
Israeli  taxes,  as  high  as  60  per  cent 
(Judea- Sam  aria  Arabs  pay  income 
tax  to  neither  Israel  nor  Jordan),  add 
swearing  allegiance  to  Israel  as  the 
sovereign  state. 
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J SPEND  AN  EVENING  IN  - 
SWITZERLAND  THIS  WEE® 

FROM  THURSDAY  15ffi  MARCH  TO  WEDNESDAY  ' 

% _ The  Master  Chefs  of  ffie  American  Colony  Hotelara^liE^d  ^L . 
Bjifo.;-  : -invite  you  to  one  of  their  festive  evenings  of  Swiss  Cujsinftct 
■§&&  Atso  Swiss  rtlusic  *>y  musicians  direct  from  Switferhetd:^ 
superb  a la  carte  menu  includes  such  corrridehtals;U 
dejicacies  as  Swiss  barley  or  more!  soup,  smoked 
°°rc,on  bleu.  smoked  ham,  sausages,  airffried:bee^  ' 

fiyjjjM  • chestnuts  and  whipped  cream,  Swiss  carrot  cake$£ 
^ and  much  more.  Try  our  special  fondues£ 

. ^^^^bour^jignon,  fondue  chinois  or  che^e'fohdi^^^ 

^^Speciai  advance  reservations  ^neededf^ 
for  fondue  ,l^ni»iii,  lr  


only 
k.'  Jk 


.Tmuj1 


SETTLING  HEVEL  HA-BESOR,  ARAVA  & HEVELAZZA 

(IS12.IS17.IS40) 


DAY  OF  ISSUE:  15.3.84 


The  philatelic  material  will  be  obtainable  at  sales  cowitorsofttxrPhlioteitoServicesand  at 
post  offices  authorized  losell  such  material. 

Stamps  wHh  Tabs  and  complete  sheets  wHl  be  on  sale  as  fares  stocks  permit  at  Philatelic 
Service  safes  counters  and  postal agencies’  untllApfRAt984. 

Phikrfeflc Services  Sates  Countett  _ , . 

•JenjrotemwTefAvtv»Hato»lGryataiefTxxK3#NcitKidya»Aklco«Ttoeik3s«  Alula  • 

Netanya  • Rehovof  • Ashkefon  m BeerSheva  • Eilat  • Ben  GurfonAbport 

116  Herzl  St  • Tel  Avtv  - KDcar  Narr*  (Alarim)  • Ramaf-Gan  - 39  Abba  HJllel  St 

•AsbdodPort 


. . Ministry  of  Comraurettfrans  ■ Philatelic  Services  (^V.) 


’mm 


All  so 

authentically, 
deliciously  Swiss,  it'll  * 
make  you  want  to  yodel! 
From  $2— $14  per  item: 

Reservations  required. 

From  7:30  p.TTt.  ‘ 

Swiss  music  only  on 

Thursday,  Friday^aturday 
and  Sunday  nights. 

We  accept  Amarican~Express, 
Visa,  Mastercherge.  Eurocard 

and  Isracard. 


AMERICAN  COLONY 
HOTEL 

liattus  Road,  Jerusalem. 

§1  02*282421  • 


e Old  Akko  Deyelopthent  Cottipap 

Vohmteer^  reqintitl  ^ 

£4g.ngs.  and  food  provided  for  .h,  8XpedSin.„,*;e 

Please  confect  Adam  brnfa;  Tb[  ' ~ 

from  7.00-10.30  p.m.  ' • . _ . . . , C5 


One  must  note  that  wngpeni- 
saiem  was  reunited  in 
/ per  cent  of  the  East  J) 

Arabs  opted  for  Israeli  rii 
when  it  was  offered  (an<fa 
service  requirement  was 
applicable);  and  many  of  urasepa 
did  take  it  now  regret  it,  espccal|8t 
tax-time.  Although  in  this  ins^oee 
Israel  went  out  of  its'  way-'  td  e^r 
first-class  citizen ship  to  tm®  ^^*1 
segment  of  its  Arab  population 
their  refusal  to  accept  dvicre^k^» 
bilities  that  go  hand-i  o hand-  'w^t 
civic  rights  indicated  that  thtefcoitt 
of  “second-clas5"ritizeTtsh5 
own.- 

“Full  civic  and  sodaJ'rigfesr 
granted  in  blanket  foruvto'e^a 

citizenship,  he  cannot  i a jir/’nfqri- 
ence  complain  of  lack  of  thosengfas- 1 
RACHELKAmpp 
Jerusalem . . •.  ; vs£_ 

• ' ■ in'  V .V*-" 

PENJFR  LENDS 

ROSEMARY  BEJflVETT(38);fl|?3 
Albany  Road,  Redrotfe  hGbra^B, 
England,  is  the  mother.bf  fiyejP- 
dren  aged  19  to  1 1 . Sh  e has  sferfeffto 
Team  Hebrew  and  would 
Israeli  penfrieuds.  L.  • 


